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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Ir may not, perhaps, be known to all the 
readers of this Magazine, that the most re- 
markable thinker of the present century, 
and the most voluminous English writer for 
the past ten years, is the gentleman whose 
name stands at the head of this article.* In 
his own land, we believe that he enjoys but 
a sort of prophet’s fame; and we can well 
recall the half-respectful and half-sneering 
tone in which, by a bookseller of Regent 
street, he was, one year ago, pronounced 
the “mad Carlyle.” We dare not say 
of him, as most devoutly we do believe, of 
their greatest dramatic poet, the English 
of this age are unworthy; but we will ex- 
press the thought that they have thus 
far failed to properly appreciate one of 
the most original minds, that has yet de- 
veloped itself into the nineteenth century. 


|are daily following his name; and we note 


it down, as one extraordinary type of the 
time, that, in so many parts of this matter- 
developing, matter-moulding, and matter- 
enjoying nation, so spiritual a man has 
found such cheerful welcome. We think 
that he is destined to receive a far wider 
welcome. We trust that,in the swift on- 
ward tendencies of this epoch towards 
mere material good, shall, at its fit moment, 
come an intellectual reaction with which 
the spirituality of Carlyle may have much 
deep and grateful sympathy. And yet for 
his very ample success, we doubt the need 
of such reaction. His spirit has come 
among the most spirit-stirred and stirring 
people on the face of the earth—a people 
renowned for enterprise, not merely of the 
hand, but likewise of the heart and head. 
We cannot willingly subscribe to the 
gross doctrine, which even Carlyle him 


In this country, Mr. Carlyle has met/self has sometimes taught, that all this 


with some success: most of his works have age’s progress is merely material. There 
been republished; and, in that city of the | must be, and there is, a corresponding 
East which is pre-eminently distinguished spiritual progress. In all nations, of all 


as the intellectual emporium of the Union, 
his name has already become a household 
word. Throughout our land his works 


* Of Mr. Carlyle’s writings, have been publish- 
ed up to this time:—A translation of Wilhelm 
Meister, (3 vols. 12 mo. London, 1824;) the Life 
of Schiller, (1 vol. 8 vo. London, 1825;) German 
Romance, (4 vols. 12 mo. London, 1827;) Sartor 
Resartus, (1 vol. 12 mo. Boston, 1835;) Histor) 


of the French Revolution, (3 vols. 8 vo. London, | 
1837;) and Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, | 
(2 vols. 8 vo. Boston, 1838.) Two additional vo- | 


lumes of Critical and Miscellaneous Essays will 
soon be issued from the Boston Press. 
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past times, there have been but two move- 
ments—the spiritual and the material— 
marching sometimes abreast, and some- 
times with unequai steps; but never has 
the material movement been in advance of 
the spiritual; and to this truth the age in 
which we live furnishes no exception. 

In this country, and at this time, the 
march of matter is unquestionably rapid; 
but the march of ideas is equally so. In- 
deed, all those changes which, through 
fiity years last past, have taken place in 


'matter, and which are now therein mo- 
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mently taking place, stand forth but as 
shadows and types of antecedent changes 
in spirit; they are, if may so say, but 
projections from the mind, and of the mind; 
they are the visibly and audibly expressed | 
beliefs of the time; they are but various 
languages—the exponents, unriddlers, and 
embodyers of thought. A chapter in the 
Novum Organum no more truly presup- 
posed the spiritual action of Lord Bacon, | 
than a steam-engine and safety-lamp pre- 
suppose similar action in Isaac Watt and 
Sir Humphrey Davy. How few have 
been these changes for the worse! How 
many for the bette by 
consequence, as representatives of pro- 
gress. ‘There never was a change into 
the better, or the worse, wrought out by 





human agency in the material world, un- | 


preceded by its creating and corresponding 
change in the spiritual world. There 
never was aprogress in matter without an 
equal progress in mind. Outward move- 


dows of movements within the soul. The 


material tendencies of an age are mighti- | rememberable, and remembered thoughts 


of the latter, from the widely diffused and 
That Thomas Carlyle—the poet, the | 


est proofs of its spiritual tendencies. 


philosopher, and the enlightened critic— 


is to become among usa universal favorite; | 


that he will be read. by all, who daily read to 
daily forget modern novels and newspa- 
pers, we do not believe. Such a fortune 


cere friend willingly promise for him. 
But we certainly do belicve that, in this 
most serious and, with an exception of the 


nations, he is destined to exert a very 
great influence; that, over all our truly 
intellectual men and women, his cheerful | 
and spiritual genius will extend its be- 
nignant sway ; and that, one century hence, | 
his progress through early indifference, | 
and even opposition, up to final legitimate 
esteem, will be classed and _ recorded 


among many like extraordinary facts in| 


intellectual history. Contemporaneous ap- 
preciation and popularity seldom crown a 
profoundly original man. The past abounds 
with instances illustrating this truth. It | 
is not alone Shakspeare and Milton, but | 
all the truly heaven-gifted men of all ge- 
nerations, who must, ‘like Kepler, be con- 
tent to wait one century for an audience, | 
since God has waited so many thousand 
years for observers like themselves. 





‘ly original siiionigher or poet ever be- 
,comes popular, in the liberal acceptation 
.of that word. 
tellects ever operate directly, and with 
their entire energy, upon the popular 
mind. Sir Walter 
is a great deal of poetry and some philoso- 
phy, has enjoyed, and his memory is still 
‘enjoying, a very broad popular reputation. 
But Sir Walter Scott was nota greatly 
original man. He wrote beautiful thoughts 
and scenes into easy sentences for general 


We doubt whether such in- 


Scott, in whose works 


readers; but he condensed no profound 


truths to be remembered, repeated, and 
applied, in all coming ages. We now note 
‘down, as a fact to be hereafter reflected 
‘on, that the most abundant writer to our 


hearts, has been the most meagre writer 
for our tongues; and that he who began 


| ° . 
‘and ended more sentences than any indi- 
vidual of his day, has hardly a single en- 
tire prose sentence interwoven into the 


‘memory of readers. Scott wrote for the 
ments, we repeat, are ever but the sha-| 


general mind; so did Franklin. How 
different the pithy, condensed, compact, 


vaguely recollected to be soon forgotten, 
thoughts of the former. The Bible is de- 
signed for all the people, and its pregnant 


truths are daily on popular lips. Shak- 


speare has, through the stage, been brought 


(to bear largely upon the general heart; 
neither can he expect, nor would any sin- 


and Shakspeare’s thoughts, in Shakspeare’ . 


; words, are on frequent tongues, and sha- 


ping many minds. Scott’s sources of in- 


fluence are vague, and never closely tan- 
Scotch, this most meditative of modern | 


gible—fading soon from our hearts away 


| into beautiful dim dreams, and dreams, 


too, that shall disappear through the gate 
of ivory. Scott has been loved by the 


|reading people of this generation; but 


what shall Scott be to the people of coming 
‘and changed generations, for whom will 
rise their own peculiar objects of venera- 
tion and of intellectual love? Unto such 
must he be as a distant shadow of a once 
mighty substance. They will have far 
other work to do, than read and talk about 
the hundred volumes which he bequeaths 
them. Strangely greedy after note must 
‘that writer be, and a strange monopolizer 
of successors’ ‘claims, who, having feasted 
to surfeit on the popular applause of an 
age while living, desires that a like air- 
banquet be spread, through many suc- 


| ceeding ages, for his memory when dead. 
We doubt, moreover, whether any great- | 


Says Schiller, “the artist, it is true, is the 
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son of his time; but pity for him if he be | 


its pupil, or even its favorite.” Scott has 
been popularly great in his own times, to 
be like every such favorite, popularly 
small in all succeeding ones. So speaking, 
we do not depreciate Scott, we only state | 
the fatality which ever attends mere po- 
pular, contemporaneous renown. Such 
renown is of most questionable products, 
too often but the multitudinous offspring 
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shallow and loud notoriety. He would 
still be, not merely where his name was 
now and then pronounced, and two or three 
of his works were partially read, but 
where all his spirit, and all his forms, 
were daily, sincerely, devoutly felt and 
appreciated. We do not think that such 


| would be for Shakspeare a nobler destiny 
than that which he is now fulfilling; but 


sweep away this accident of the stage, and 


of blindest chance begotten on blindest ac- |the popular influence of the mighty dra- 
cidents. “For the multitude of voices,” |matist would retire to where it was before 
writes one, “is no authority; a thousand |Garrick brought it out. The greatly ori- 
voices may not, strictly examined, amount | ginal minds are never, through their own 
to one vote. Mankind, in this world, are | self-aided greatness, popular. But, in our 
divided into flocks, and follow their seve-|times, they indirectly affect popular in- 
ral bell-wethers. Now, it is well known, terests, since they directly move and 
let the bell-wether rush through any gap, | mould those who are popular—at least 
the rest rush after him, were it into bot-|those who, through the press, from the 
tomless quagmires. Nay,soconscientious | pulpit and many lecturers’ desks, are daily 
are sheep in this particular, as a quaint |and hourly impressing the general mind 
naturalist and moralist has noted, if you|and heart. Such might be a sufficiently 
hold a stick upon the wether so that he is |noble sphere. For them is not a boiste- 
forced to vault in his passage, the whole |rous, short-lived reputation, but a long 
flock will do the like when the stick is|renown. Their still small bugle-note 
withdrawn; and the thousandth sheep | shall sound through the farthest age, and, 
shall be seen vaulting impetuously over | by listening hearts, be heard in clearness 
the air,as the first did over an otherwise |long, long after the popular drums, and 
impassable barrier.” |trumpets, and clashing cymbals which ac- 
We believe that the pole-star of endu-|companied the Lope de Vegas, the Vol- 
ring fame is in no popular sky, but one far | taires, and the Scotts, shall have gone 
other and far loftier. From the hour, |down to silence in that sea which men 
when, amidst cries of “crucify him, cruci- | call the Past. 
fy him,” our Saviour was nailed to the| We have been led into these rather trite 


cross, to this late time when millions of | observations, by a wish to keep before any 


Frenchmen, with rapturous voices and | reader of this article, the broad distinction 
hands together smote, crowded around the | between popular writers and original un- 
arch apostle of infidelity, we peopie have | popular writers, of which latter Mr. Car- 
overturned the strangest altars, have wor- |lyle is certainly one. He is not popular, 
shipped the strangest Gods. To say the |nor will he ever be popular. He is re- 
most of it, popularity is a proof not of |served, we trust, for a longer, more influ- 
worth, nor of endurability, but only of it-|ential, and therefore a better destiny. 
self—of popularity. Neither Homer, nor | Philosopher Cousin expresses a desire to 
Dante, nor Cervantes, nor Milton, nor even | be understood by the elite of Europe—by 
Nature herself is popular, nor ever will | fifty minds in each generation. Mr. Car- 
be. And, with respect to Shakspeare, we lyle is not quite so exclusive. He writes 
express the thought that, were it not for | for all the intellectual, for all the reflect- 
the much abused vehicle of the stage, so ing men and women of his time; but he 
happily adapted to him, and to which he writes for only them. Individuals having 
is himself so happily adapted, his works but superficial ways of thought; glancing 
would forever stand upon the same shelf | magazine and newspaper readers; gentle- 
which holds Beaumont and Fletcher, Shir- | men in search of fanciful sport, and time- 
ley, Ben Johnson, Hooker, and Sir Thomas | killers, and lady-worshipers of Bulwer, 
Browne. He would not be popular, nor | Marryatt, and the Annuals, may find it 
yet unpopular, but unknown, except to the convenient to keep aloof from Carlyle. 
intellectual classes of each generation. | He has nothing for them. His works are 
He would still be in the noisless reposito- | intended not for tasters, nor for swallowers 
ries of substantial fame, not in those of|merely, but for chewers and digesters. 
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| 

Neither can he provide any thing very pa-| Heaven for us! If the poor and humble 
latable to the chief materialists of this age | toil that we have food, must not the high 
—the mere money-getters and money-) and glorious toil for him, in return, that 
hoarders,—those among us who, of the| he have light and guidance, freedom, im- 
earth earthy, deem life but given to pre-| mortality? ‘These two, in all their de- 
pare for--/ife! and time only given to} grees, I honor; all else is chaff and dust, 
prepare for—time! and who, having long| which iet the wind blow whither it listeth.” 
steadily gazed at the means of mortal ex-| Carlyle, then, has produced nothing of 
istence, catch an unexpected glimpse of} acceptance to superficial or material minds, 
its true end, just when tremblingly dropping | and such should, turning from him, go 
into their graves. For such terrestrials,| their ways. Yet, if in those minds, as 
Carlyle, who is eminently a spiritualist,| often happily occurs, there be, now and 
has hardly one sympathising thought; not| then,an aspiration for something deeper 
that he disdains working-men—far other-| than merest surface, for something higher 
wise. He is the friendliest counsellor to| than merest matter, such aspiration may 
all workers, but chiefly to those in the | find itself quickening into strength over 
spiritual sphere. Let the following ex-| the pages of this writer. It must be con- 
tract picture this one of his numerous as-| fessed, however, that, save to those of 
pects :— | strong spiritual tendeucies and some natu- 

“Two men I honor, and no third.| ral thinking habits, he has so enshrouded 
First, the toil-worn craftsman, that, with | himself in strangest garments of style, as 
earth-made implement, laboriously con-| to render attempts at acquaintanceship ex- 
quers the earth and makes her man’s.| tremely rare. We need not here disclose 
Venerable to me is the hard hand—crook- | how often, in rage at their affectations, we 
ed, coarse—wherein, notwithstanding, lies} formerly flung down his volumes. To 
a cunning virtue, indefeasibly royal, as of | such “affectations,” so called, we have 
the sceptre of this planet. Venerable, too,| now, for our own sake, become reconciled. 
is the rugged face, all weather-tanned, be-| We have concluded that it is at least tole- 
soiled, with its rude intelligence; for it is} rant to permit every writer to express 
the face of a man living manlike. Oh,| himself in his own way, rather than to re- 
but the more venerable for thy rudeness, | quire his adoption of that other way, which 
and even because we must pity as well as/ we might cheerfully prescribe for him. 
love thee! Hardly entreated brother! For} ‘The garment which an original mind 
us was thy back so bent; for us were thy | chooses for its own enfolding is a natural 
straight limbs and fingers so deformed.| garment, whatever spectators may think 
Thou wert our conscript, on whom the lot} or say about it. Wedo not venture much 
fell, and fighting our battles wert so mar-| when declaring,that never appeared an 
red. For in thee, too, lay a God-created | original writer who had not his own way 
form, but it was not to be unfolded; en-| of expression, as well as his own way of 
crusted must it stand with the thick adhe-| thought and feeling. The greatest mo- 
sions and defacements of labor; and thy|dern poets and prose-writers are full of 
body, like thy soul, was not to know free-| mannerisms, affectations, idiosyncrasies, 
dom. Yet toil on, toil on; ¢hou art in thy | and peculiarities, only now distinguished 
duty, be out of it who may; thou toilest| with some graceful charity, as Shaksperian 
for the altogether indispensable, for ry or Miltonic, as the Addisonian or Johnso- 














bread. nian styles. ‘Truly, it is a pleasant thing 

“ A second man I honor, and still more! to observe certain of our critics walking 
highly; him who is seen toiling for the| about over the domain of literature with 
spiritually indispensable; not daily bread,| their own self-created, or clique-created 
but the bread of life. Is not he, too,in his| standard of a natural style—setting it 
duty, endeavoring towards inward harmo-| down by the side of this or that work of 
ny; revealing this by act or by word,} genius, and authoritatively pronouncing 
through all his outward endeavors, be they | as to the naturalness or unnaturalness of 
high or low? Highest of all when his| its form,—as if there could be one ever- 
outward and his inward endeavors are one;| prevailing standard of literary style; as 
when we can name him artist, not earthly | if entire epochs, as well as individuals 
craftsman only, but inspired thinker that,| must not, in this respect, be widely diffe- 
with Heaven-made implement, conquers! rent from each other; as if true genius 
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itself were not the sole fountain-head of Sidney will grow to an utter abomination 
standards; as if a narrow and not a catho- in the presence of Captain Marryatt. 
lic spirit was the best judge of those great That manysidedness which, as the Ger- 
original intellects which, while manifest-| mans say, characterizes Shakspeare be- 
ing themselves, violate certain rules to in- longs, very Jargely, to every inteilectual 
variably obey those of a higher order, taste completely developed. Whoever 
whose sources are in themselves alone. ‘has cultivated but one of its sides, will have 
That there is a standard of morals—j|but a narrow stock of truly enjoyable 
not in man’s heart surely, but some far di- reading. He will complain of Lord Bacon’s 
viner center, to be discovered by what re- | style, of Burton’s style, of Coleridge’s 
ligious power of search is in man—need ‘style, when the fault lies nearer home. 
not here be denied. That there is—re- | Whoever, on the other hand, developes, if 
cognised by even what are called the civi- I may so say, every side of his taste, pre- 
lized nations of the world—one uniform | pares himself for enjoying all the writers 
standard of likes and dislikes, in the fine | of all times. Every portal of his heart 
arts, any more than of utility in the me- | and soul is flung wide open, through which 
chanical, or of propriety in the manners of | all genius, coming from what point soever 
social life, need be, and, indeed, must be, |of the intellectual compass, may find a 
questioned. But that any critic should in- | free and bountiful ingress. These views 
sist upon an invariable standard, not of | reveal to us sufficient reasons for the dif- 
thought or of thought’s combinations, but ferent estimation in which writers are 
of literary style merely, which is but one held on account of their style—why 
changeable and ever-changing dress of | Wordsworth’s “ Excursion” is disliked by 
thought, is to us among the strangest of | those who admire the “ Traveler” of Gold- 
modern marvels. Style in literature is|smith; why Willis’ “Inklings” may be 
but the selecting of words and images for |agreeable to one who delights in the “ Li- 
the embodiment of thought, and the ar-|berty of unlicensed Printing,” by John 
ranging of them into certain forms. It | Milton—not that the style of Goldsmith’s 
originates in the writer, and is partially | poem is superior to the style of Words- 
modified by his theme. Readers are im-|worth’s, or that the prose of Willis has 
pressed by it according to their own de-|any thing in common with the prose of 
veloped or undeveloped sensibilities to | Milton. The reasons for such preferen- 
this or that style. Whoever has such |ces and dislikes are not so much in authors, 
sensibilities most widely and completely {as in the peculiarly developed tastes of 
developed, will enjoy the largest variety of | readers. 
style, and will be the last to complain of | Of Mr. Carlyle’s style, there are two 
what, on this subject, are called “ innova- | modes in the exhibition. We may either 
tions.’ He will enjoy the sounding sen- | describe if, as it truly is on printed pages, 
tences of Milton, the quaint felicities of or, what is totally different, we may de- 
Sir Thomas Browne, the prettinesses of |scribe the impression it produces on our 
Addison, the purpled eloquence of Jeremy |own mind. This latter mode of reflecting 
Taylor, the enamelled hardness of Gray |a fact from broken, or unbroken mirrors, 
and Cowper, the measured, ding-dong-bell | instead of presenting it in propria persona, 
regularity of Pope, the susquepedalionisms | has been almost universally adopted by the 
of Dr. Johnson, and the gnarled unwedg- journalists and reviewers of the present 
able combinations of Carlyle. Whoever, day. Far from exhibiting the real features 
on the other hand, as is most generally of this style, they have only worded them, 
the case, has but partially developed such ‘good’ or ‘bad,’ ‘smooth’ or ‘harsh,’ ‘natural: 
sensibilities can enjoy only those styles, | or ‘affected,’ ‘graceful’ or ‘uncouth.’ It is 
and, of course, their authors, for which | proper here to observe, that most of these 
such partial development has fitted him. | guides to the book-purchasing public, as 
All others he will probably condemn, or | well as several other gentlemen in our me- 
to their merits be quite indifferent. If, mory,of considerable reading habits, seem 
for instance, he have studied only in the to pause at once, amazed and terrified before 
literary school of Burke or Johnson, he the style of our author. Some come over, 
will find rather flat the Saxon simplicity and looking at this or that title of his 
of John Bunyan. Hooker may not be un- | works, forthwith in all convenient haste, 
repulsive after Channing, and Sir Philip | walk by on the other side. Others, glancing 
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through a page or less, strive in vain to l they kind/e it; their starry clearness be- 
comprehend it, and so, shaking their heads | comes as red Hellfire! 

in dubiousness, go on their several ways,| “ImposTureE is burnt up: one Red Sea of 
“~aring not to see the interior of a palace | fire, wild-bellowing, inwraps the world; 
whose outmost door swings so heavily on | With its fire-tongue licks atthe very stars! 
its hinges. Perhaps, however, the most |Thrones are hurled into it, and Dubois 
amusingly curious inquirer is he, who hav- | mitres, and Prebendal stalls, that drop fat- 
ing long tugged at the door, perceives it | ness, and ha! what do I see?—all the 
slightly opened, takes a hurried peep at the | Gigs of Creation; all, all! Wo is me!” 
vestibule, and thereupon hastening away, | These wordsdo certainly look very strange 
declares to all the world tha. the apart-|in western type, and if our author had giv- 
ments are empty quite, or perhaps occa-|en us nothing better, we should, long ere 
sionally tenanted by the craziest, most | this, we fear, have been compelled to whis- 
shapeless and most whimsical phantasms, | tle him down the wind. Take the follow- 
which, so far from giving responses to a/ing specimen of word-coining, word-com- 
questioner, vanish into nothingness before | pounding, and word-arranging, through 
his steady eye. What, if truly entering, | which it may likewise afford curious plea- 
he had found a thousand halls hung round | sure to behold our writer’s fancy : 

with magic glasses, in whose depths were | “Fortunatus had a wishing hat; which, 
mirrored some of the Present and much of | when he put on, and wished himself any 
the Past; where stood philosophy, incertain | where, behold he was there. By this 
new and startling guises, with many celes-|means had Fortunatus triumphed over 













tial Forms, their hands still beckoning men 
to a worship of the Beautiful and the True! 

To show how strange are the artifices 
which Mr. Carlyle employs, that superfi- 
cial men be not beguiled and caught by 
his style, or even his titles, instances be- 
yond number might be here marshalled, 
What skimmer of light literary froth could 
possibly sit down to a historical work 


'space—he had annihilated space. For him 
there was no Where, but all was Here.— 
Were a hatter to establish himself in the 
|Walhingasse of Weisnichtwo, and make 
felts of this sort for all mankind, what a 
| world we should have of it! Still strang- 
‘er, should, on the opposite side of the 
street, another hatter establish himself; 
‘and, as his fellow-craftsman made space- 




















whereof the chapters of one book were | annihilating hats, make time-annihilating! 
thus entitled ?—* Astrea Redux—Petition |Of both would I purchase, were it with 
in Hierogly phs-—Questionable-—Maure- | my last groschen ; but chiefly of this latter. 
pas—Astraa Redux without cash—Wind-|Toclapon your felt, and simply by wish- 
bags——Contrat Social—Printed Paper.” | ing you were Anywhere, straightway to be 
The words “Sartor Resartus,” or the |there! Next, to clap on your other felt, 
‘Philosophy of Clothes, might seem but a and, simply by wishing you were Any- 
guide-post towards bottomless nonsense, in | when, straightway to be then! This were 
the apprehension of any one who has not | indeed the grander; shooting at will from 
reflected that the universe is the garment |the fire-creation of the world to its fire- 
of Deity; that the church, the state, lite- | consummation : here historically present 
rature, art, laws, religion, and even ma- | in the first century, conversing face to face 
chinery, are but various vestments in | with Paul and Seneca: there, prophetical- 
which man’s spirit clothes itself. ily in the thirty-first, conversing also face 
Or, finally, take this specimen from the | to face, with other Pauls and Senecas, who 
concluding page of his history of the |as yet, stand hidden in the depth of that 
French Revolution:—“Ha! what is this? | late time.” 
Angels, Uriel, Anachiel, and the other five: |_ And now consider the subjoined, not for 
Pentagon of Rejuvenescence; Power that | its style merely, but also for its thought. 
destroyed Original Sin; Earth, Heaven, | We are half-amazed by the vast, not sha- 
and thou Outer Limbo, which men name | dowy,but all-distinct grandeur and strength 
Hell! Does the Empire or ImMposturE wa- which on so narrow a canvass our artist 
ver? Burst there, in starry sheen updart- | has contrived to pencil. He is opposing 
ing, light rays from its dark foundations; | Hume’s wretched doctrine, that miracles 
as it rocksand heaves, not in travail-throes, | area violation of the laws of Nature; as if 
putin death-throes? Yea, Light-rays, pierc- | it were possible for any man to know what 
ing, clear, that salute the Heavens’ Lo, |are Nature’s laws:—* Laplace’s book on 
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the stars, wherein he exhibits that certain. 
planets, with the ir satellites, gyrate round 
our worthy sun, at a rate and i in a course, 


which, by greatest yood fortune, he, and | 


the like of him, have sneceeded in detect- 
ing,—is to me as precieus*as to amealonis 
But is this what thou namést ‘ Mechanism 
of the Heavens, and ‘System of the 
World; this, Wherein Sirius and the Plei- 
ades, and all Herschel’s 
suns per minute, being left out, some pal- 
try handful of moons and inert balls had 
been looked at, ‘nicknamed, and marked in 
the Zodiacal Way-Bill: so that we can now 
prate of their. whereabouts: their How, 
their Why, their What being hid from us, 
as in the signless Inane. 

“Sy stem of Nature! 


To the wisest man, 
wide as is his vision, 


Nature 
infinite depth, of quite infinite expansion; 
and ail experience thereof limits itself to 
some few computed centuries, and measur- 
ed square miles. The course of Nature’s 
phases on this our little fraction of a pla- 
net, is partially known to us; 
knows what deeper courses these depend 
on; what infinitely larger cycle (ofcauses) 
our little epicycle revolves on? ‘To the 
minnow, every cranny and pebble, and 
quality and accident, of its little native 
creck may have become familiar. But 
does the minnow understand the ocean- 
tides, and periodic currents, the trade- 
winds, and monsoons, and moon’s eclipses, 
by all which the condition of its little creek 
is regulated, and may, from time to time, 
(unmiraculously enongh) be quite overset 
and reversed? 
creek, this planet earth; his ocean, the im- 
measurable All; his monsoons and periodic 
currents, the mysterious course of Provi- 
dence through AZons of ons.” 
Mr.Carlyle has been charged with fash- 
ioning his own style after the German.— 
We think his works abound in instances, 
illustrating that his faculty of expression 
has been educate od, not merely by German, 
but also, by far wider influences. He must 
be familiar with most continental litera- 
ture, and the effect of an universal study 
of English composition, from the Bible 
downwards, is manifest on almost every 
page. To us, his combinations are almost 
always forcible, and in many instances 
they have exceeding grace and harmony, 
Those schoolmasters, “however, who read 
works of genius with Murray on their 
right hand, and Walker at their left; who 


fifteen thousand | 


that the English 


remains of 


Such a minnow is man; his_ 


Cuiginal viata — Thomas ee 11 








pronounce the Aitianieebnt of one idea by 


| two images, a mixing of “metaphors, and 


hold unpardonable, the ending of sentences 
with small monosyllabic particles, will be 
oftef quarreling with Carlyle. Those 


‘centlemen, also, who are opposed to an 


author’s expressing himself in his own way, 
but in some other favorite author’s way, 
will probably condemn him to more tole- 
rant and catholic readers. Nor will he 
enjoy much favor with those who believe 
language has attained 
perfection, and that therefore no additions 
or alterations should be made thereunto. 
How might any such individual endure 
this truly Carlylean mode of asking a ques- 


| tion :—* But how it originated, this fierce 


electric ape and explosion ?” ** Whence 
itcometh? Whither it goeth?” “ Where 
this will end?” “What it is then that 
they propose to do for saving the coun- 
try?” “What they can expect?” This 
mode of questioning is not in conformity 


| with German, or any other idioms. They 
but who) ¢ 


are legitimately begotten Carlyeisms. A 
like parentage may also be assigned to 
sentences after sentences in his volumes, 
which stand at fiercest war with all gram- 
matical rules, and which one might safely 
challenge the strictest disciple of Doctor 
Murray to parse. in coining new words, 
as it is called, as well as in newl y-combi« 
ning old verbale oins, Mr. Carlyle, perhaps, 
surpasses any writer of his time. He sel- 
dom trudges round to an idea, in the beat- 
en circumlocutory paths, if he can at once 
dash right across. This practice he may 
have been invited to, or strengthened in, 
by much companionship with his German 


friend, Richter. Take these few instan- 


_ces:—* Joy-storm after a wo-storm”—“the 
| time-element”—*“ humano-anecdotical con- 


versation”—* heaven-gate”—* philosophi- 
co-poetically read”—* our life-visions”— 
a prophetico-satiric man”—“this fire-whirl 
wind”—*“ a venous-arterial heart”—*“ this 
life-philosophy”—“this world-pilgrimage” 

etc.,cetc. These might, by any one un- 
familiar with English literature, be pro- 
nounced most uawarrantable combinations. 
And yet they are framed according to ap- 
proved rules for compounding words, they 
have their parallels in the commonest wri- 
ting, and indeed in any conversation.— 
Death- -song— iarriage- -bower —steam-en- 
gine—church- yard—a snuff-brown coat— 
the head-quarters—the worst-instructed— 
with a thousand other instances, might be 
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adduced to illustrate in how strict conform- 
ity with recognized rules and past practi- 
ces, are all Mr. Carlyle’s combinations.— 
So far from injuring the English language, 
they enrich it. ‘The superior wealth and 
strength of the German to our English, is 
attributable ina great measure, to more 
numerous combinations in the former,— 
combinations whose multiplication, not 
whose introduction, (for they have been 
already very largely introduced.) is so vi- 
olently opposed by sticklers for what is 
called pure English,—as if the expression 
“ pure English” has not as many different 
meanings as it has different interpreters; 
as if all European languages had not con- 
tributed to the conversational, as well as 
the scientific parts of the English; as if} 
some of the noblest achievements in the 
English tongue would not be neglected for- 
ever, were we to read only those works 
which are generally supposed to be writ- 
en in pure English. 

With regard to the coining of new words, 
we may say, it is perhaps to be regretted 
that our writing and speaking world has 
no single, central, authorised mint, with 
its furnaces and moulds, its dies for stamp- 
ing, and its rollers for milling, up to which 
might be annually brought, “not only the 
inexhaustible alphabetical ore, but like-| 
wise any obsolete, or fast wearing-out “ ex- 
pressions of value,” that there might, as 
occasion demanded, be a new manufacture 
of good current coin, or a renovation of 
the old. We might then enjoy a legalized 


‘medium for the transaction of all intellec- 


tual business, and since, as the saying goes, 
“words are the money of fools, and the | 
counters of wise men,” both wise men and | 
fools might have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that a fixed indubitable value was at- 
tached totheir respective vehicles of commu- 
nication. This has been partially atte mpt- 
ed by the Della Cruscan and the French 
academies; with what success, no reader 
of their history need here be informed.— 
Nature, however, or some other great au- 
thority, seems to have conferred upon all 
men, certain word-coining as well as 
thought-conceiving rights, forever inalien- 
able, we think, though many ‘in our time 
would fain wrest them away, and confer 
them exclusively upon the Past. The verbal | 
coinage of the past has deubtless served its| 
end, but that it is not in all respects satis-| 
factory to our wants, is abundantly mani-| 





fest in that mass of obsolete phraseology,— tally new political, 


those chests of worn-out discredited coin,— 
to which, for present purposes, we attach 
no significant value. And then to grant 
the Past, or even the Present, a right to so 
coin for the Future, is to entail upon that 
future a despotism, against which its intel- 
lectual exigencies shall unceasingly re- 
volt. Such was attempted in France, but 
with its grand revolution and its multitudi- 
nous novelties of thought, arose a host of 
new and rebellious words. Such has never 
been attempted in Germany, and through 
the consequently untrammelled freedom 
of its vehicle, the German intellect has ex- 
panded itself into peculiarly beautiful and 
gigantic forms. 

Whoever longs for fixedness in the Eng- 
lish tongue, longs for an impossibility,— 
not to say, an absurdity. Languages are 
no less changeable than thought, and all 
human destinies. There is no such thing 
as an absolute perfection of language— 
there can be thereof only a relative per- 
fection, a perfection relative toa people, a 
literary epoch, or to an individual. The 
English language of the Elizabethan era, 
was so far perfect as it completely re- 
sponded to the intellectual exigencies of 
thatera. The spirit of this remark is ap- 
plicable to the language of Queen Anne’s 
time,—or what is sometimes strangely 
called the Augustan age of English litera- 
ture,—and also to the French language 
of the time of Louis XIV. But this so 
perfected French tongue, and those two so 
perfected forms of the English, are no 
more completely answerable to the needs 
of the present time, than would be the ori- 
ginal Saxon, or the phraseology of Rabe- 
lais, or Froissart, the Chronicler. 

When human nature is stationary and 
unchangable, then may human language, 
its largest expressor, be likewise stationary 
and unchangeable. But ceaseless activity 
and development are the law of that na- 
ture. It works itself not forward, nor yet 
backward, but ouf-ward. New ideas are 
daily generated, new relations are daily 
established, and new physical facts are 
daily revealed. Those ideas, relations, 
and facts, demand for their embodyment, 
new words and new combinations of words. 
The opponents to innovations, to new- 
fangled terms, to corruptions of the so 
called “ undefiled ” ee insist upon 
strangest procedures. Would they have 
an American, in discoursing upon his to- 
religious, moral, so- 
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cial and physica! position, go back and ask 


if the terms he employed had ever been 
used by Addison, Burke, Pitt, or even the 
Quarterly Review? Would they have 
the language of its manhood, and its age, 
fixed unchangeably in the infancy of this 
Republic? Will they permit all other ve- 
hicles of thought—painting, sculpture, mu- 
sic, architecture, institutions, and even ma- 


chinery—to multiply and change into adap- | 
tation to their changed designs, and refuse | 


a like necessary multiplication and change 
to the vehicle of language? Whatever 
they may permit or refuse, we believe that 
the future destiny of the Eng ish language 
will be as changeable as has been its past; 
and that three centuries hence, its guise 
will be as different from the present, as is 
its present from the Miltonic or Shaksper- 
ian. 
tutions, die off, and new onesare daily born 
—treated, at first, like bastards; laughed at, 
glowered over, branded and stamped up- 
on, by most grammarians and lexicogra- 
phers—to be, after a time, voted legitimate, 
and finally admitted into the respectable fa- 
mily of English vocables. 


remark, that the innovators may be safely | 
left free to innovate, and their opponents | 


may be left free to oppose them. Human 
thought and human language will still go 


ever onward, fulfiling their destiny of pro-| 


gress. 

In that department of style, which, by 
most rhetoricians is called figurative lan- 
guage, Mr. Carlyle isextremely significant 
and rich. His pages abound with: mate- 
rial and spiritual images, for exhibiting 
and illustrating the spiritual and material 
worlds; his freedom, in this respect, is 
boundless. 
one sense to the ideas of every other; the 
language peculiar to one vocation, to the 
ideas ofall others. His quick imaginative 
eye perceives analogies between ideal 
truths within him, the physical imagery 


around him, and a thousand other forms of 
matter and of spirit, which he unhesitat- 


ingly presses into his service. 


Old words, like old ideas and insti-| 


From this di-} 
gression we return to our author, with the | 


He applies the language of 


His pages 
are thus rendered extremely lively and 
pictorial. Those whodeema frequent and 
felicitous employment of such figurative | 
vehicles of thought, one evidence of a po- 
etical temperament—will not hesitate in 
ascribing this temperament toCarlyle. We 
are disposed to consider it a proof of his 
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ical genius lies deeper, and does, in no 
wise, depend on figures of speech to reveal 
it. its central soul is a wide and vivid 


sensibility to all that is best, and grandest, 


and fairest in the works of God, and the 
destinies of man. A revelation of such sen- 
sibility, whether through tones, marble, 
colors, or words, may be truly called poe- 
'try. There is no need of rhyme, nor mea- 
sured verse, nor of figurative speech; nor 
is there even need of such outward reve- 
lation to constitute a poet, except in the 
popular apprehension. Genuine poets ex- 
ist previously to such revelation, and with- 
out it. The unembodied poetry which, 
| through many ages of the past, has silent- 
| ly slumbered in human hearts, far more 
than equals all that has ever been reveal- 
ed; and we have sometimes thought that 
the sublimest and the loveliest strains 
which the world possesses, are in far other 
vehicles than mere rhetorical tropes and 
figures. 

Mr. Carlyle is certainly gifted, to an 
|eminent degree, with that sensibility of 
which we have just spoken, and he cer- 
tainly makes unlimited use of material 
| symbols for its manifestation. He has thus 
often presented old truths and old scenes 
under new, impressive, and rememberable 
aspects. He has thus shed broader and 
brighter illumination of the great tenden- 
cies of the time, and over much of that 
darkness which surrounds all the destinies 
of man. Opening at any page of his works, 
we find something in illustration of our re- 
marks: 

“Generations are as the days of toil- 
|some mankind: death and birth are*the 
vesper and matin bells that summon man- 
kind to sleep, and to rise refreshed for new 
advancement.” 

‘‘Great men are the fire-pillars in this 
dark pilgrimage of mankind; they stand 
as heavenly signs; ever-living witnesses of 
what has been; prophetic tokens of what 
may still be; the revealed embodied possi- 
bilities of human nature; which greatness, 
he who has never seen, or rationally con- 
ceived of, and with his whole heart pas- 
sionately loved and reverenced, is himself 
forever doomed to be little.” 

“Thus, though tradition may have but 
one root, it grows, like a Banain, into a 
whole over-arching labyrinth of trees; or 
rather, might we say, it is a hall of mir- 
rors, where, in pale light, each mirror re- 











quick perception of analogies. The poet-| flects,convexly or concavely, not only some 
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real object, but the shadows of this in other | 


mirrors, which again do the like for it; 
till, in such reflection and re-reflection, the 
whole immensity is filled with dimmer and 
dimmer shapes, and no firm scene lies 
round us, but a dislocated, distorted chaos, 
fading away, on all hands, in the distance, 
into utter night.” 

“For every, the poorest aspect of na- 
ture, especially of living nature, is a type 
and manifestation of the invisible spirit 
that works in nature. There is properly 


no object trivial or insignificant; but every | 


finite thing, could we look well, is as a 
window, through which solemn vistas are 
opened into infinitude itself.” 

“When I gazed into these stars, have 
they not looked down on me, as if with pi- 
ty, from their serene spaces—like eyes 
glistening with heavenly tears over the lot 
of man? Thousands of human generations, 
all as noisy as our own, have been swal- 
lowed up of time, and there remains no 
wreck of them any more; and Arcturus, 
and Orion, and Sirius, and the Pleiades are 
stHl shining in their courses, clear and 
young, as when the shepherd first noted 
them in the plain of Shinar. Pshaw! what 
is this paltry little dog cage of an earth; 


what art thou that sittest whining there?” | 
One illustrative picture of France, in| 


“For this convention is unfortunately 
the crankest of machines; it shall be point- 
ing eastward, with stiff violence, this mo- 
ment; and then, do but touch some spring 
dexterously, the whole machine, clattering 
and jerking seven hundred fold, will whirl 
with huge crash, and next moment is 
pointing westward!” 

The Girondins made an attempt to crush 
the Mountain Party, by an unsuccessful 
accusation of Robespierre. Our author 
thus represents it: 

“This is the second grand attempt by 
our Girondin Friends of Order to extin- 
guish that black spot in their domain, and 
we see they have made it far blacker and 
wider than before! Anarchy, September 
-massacre; it is a thing that lies hideous 
‘in the general imagination; very detesta- 
‘ble to the undecided patriot of respectabil- 
ity; a thing to be harped on as often as 
‘need be. Harp on it, denounce it, tram- 

ple it, ye Girondin patriots; and yet be- 
|hold the black spot will not trample down; 
|it will only, as we say, trample blacker 
‘and wider; fools, it is no black spot of the 
surface, but a well-spring of the deep! Con- 
sider rightly, it is the apex of the everlast- 
ingabyss. ‘This black spot, looking up as 
water through thin ice; say as the region 
of nether darkness, through your thin film 


September, 1792, is sketched in some new |Girondin regulation and _ respectability; 


colors: 


jtrample it no/, lest the film break, and 


“ Wild France dashes, in desperate | then ————!” 


death defiance, towards the frontiers, to de- 


| One of his descriptions of the birth of 


fend itself from foreign despots—crowds | French democracy may, to our reader’s 
towards town-halls and election committee | imagination, be curious, if not terrific and 
rooms, to defend itself from domestic aris- | appalling: 


tocrats. 


. | 
Let the reader conceive well, | 


“When the age of miracles lay faded 


then, the two cardinal movements, and | into the distance, asan incredible tradition, 
what side-currents and endless vortices | and even the age of conventionalities was 
might depend on these. He shall judge, 'now old, and man’s existence had, for long 
too, whether in such sudden wreckage of! generations, rested on mere formulas, 
all old authorities, such a pair of cardinal | which were grown hollow by course of 


movements, half frantic in themselves, 
could be of soft nature? As in dry Za- 
hara, when the winds waken, and lift and 
winnow the immensity of sand! the air it- 
self, travelers say, is a dim sand-air; 


and, dim looming through it, the wonder- | 


fullest uncertain colonnades of sand pillars 
rush whirling from this side and from that, 
like so many mad spinning dervishes, of a 
hundred feet in statue, and dance their 
huge desert waltz there!” 

Speaking of swift changes in the politi- 


cal movements of the National Convention, | 


he employs this language: 


e 


time; and it seemed as if no reality any 
longer existed, but only phantasms of re- 
alities, and God’s universe were the work 
of the tailor and upholsterer mainly, and 
men were buckram masks, that went about 
becking and grimacing there: on a sudden, 
the earth yawns asunder; amid Tartarian 
smoke, and glare of fierce brightness, rises 
SANSCULOTISM, many-headed, fire-breath- 
ing, and asks, What think ye of ME? Well 
'may the buckram masks start together,” 
ete. ete. 

The philosophic hero of Sartor Resar- 
‘tus has unhappily fallen in love; some 
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German angel kindling within him no “ des- 
picable firework.” “Happy,” says the bi- 
ographer, “if it indeed proved a firework, | 
and flamed off rocket-wise, in successive | 
beautiful bursts of splendor, each growing | 
naturally from the other, through the sev- 
eral stages of a happy, youthful love, till 
the whole were safely burnt out, and the | 
young soul relieved with little damage!| 
Happy, if it did not rather prove a confla- 
gration and mad explosion,” etc. 

Selecting at random these passages, we 
have introduced them to illustrate the fig-| 
urative features in our author’s style. His| 
works are crowded with images, beyond | 
those of any writer in modern times; im- 
ages, new and impressive, which cleave | 
fast to the reader’s memory, and _ hold} 
thereunto chained the truths and facts, 
which otherwise might have broken away 
and been forgotten. It is through them, 
also, that Mr. Carlyle is often one of the 
most suggestive and thought-quickening 
writers inthe language. But on this topic 
we shall no more enlarge. 

We hear many respectable, well-dispos- | 
ed, and not unadvanced gentlemen, depre- | 
cating the style of this writer, hoping that 
it may never come into vogue, and fearing 
that its originality and brilliancy may cap- 
tivate young literary aspirants into an im- 
itation of it. We certainly could advise) 
no writer to imitate Carlyle, nor yet Shaks- | 
peare, nor Addison, nor Johnson, nor Irv-| 
ing, nor any other model of style, so call-| 
ed, which either the present has created, | 
or the past has bequeathed to us. A fac- 
ulty of expression, whose offspring is the | 
style of which we have been speaking, is'| 
inborn with every man. The cultivation 
of such faculty is through converse, read- 
ing, and writing. Whoever neglects the 
cultivation thereof, imitating the results of| 
some other writer’s well-developed facul- 
ty, wrongs his own intellect. A commu- 
nion with writers, for the purpose of be- 
ing quickened by their spirit, is one thing, | 
and a study of books, for the purpose of| 
catching their style, is quite another, and. 
altogether blighting. Each individual has 
Spiritual sensibilities and faculties, which | 
distinguish him from all other individuals. 
of the race; nay, so unlike are we, that | 
were one line of any poet, however brief, 

















to be expunged from all printed pages, and | 
all human memories, notall the efforts of 
all generations could ever make thereof a 
perfect restoration. 





Let each man, then, 


work out whatever of the common-place or 
remarkable is in him into his own manner, 
and not into the different manner of some 
other, which he fondly and falsely thinks 
may fit him. A man’s original thought, 
developed into his original language, how- 
ever wretched, is infinitely better than a 
development thereof into the language of 
another, however admirable. It is more 
safe, and we may say, more praiseworthy, 
to steal wilfully from nature, than to bor- 
row honestly from man. Let no one make 
the acquaintance of Mr. Carlyle for the 
purpose of shearing off a bit of cloth here, 
and a ribbon there, from the garment of his 
thought, wherewith to patch up or garnish 
the tattered habiliments of his own intel- 
lect. Mr. Carlyle has a spirit, visible 
through his transparent dress, which spir- 
it every intellectual man may, in part, 
make his own, and which now, in due 
course, becomes the object of our attention. 

Having occupied so much space in dis- 
coursing on our author’s outward forms, 
and certain topics therewith connected, we 
can, in this article, hardly do more, than 
just indicate some features of his inward 
central spirit:—and yet, after all, this lat- 
ter is the only true and fruitful object of 
consideration inany man. How does Mr. 
Carlyle conceive his subjects?) What are 
the points of view from which he success- 
ively surveys life? Whatare the ends he 
would fain achieve? What are the ten- 
dencies of his writings? These are truly 
vital themes. 

Mr. Carlyle reveals himself to us in the 
phases of Critic, Philosopher, Historian and 
Poet. When we call Mr. Carlyle a poet, 
we do not mean to say that he writes 
rhymes or even blank verse, but only that 
he every where manifest deepest and 
broadest poetical susceptibilities. He has 
an eye for the lovely, the majestic, the 
beneficent in Nature. He has a heart for 
the solemn, the melancholy, the noble and 
the encouraging in man’s destinies and his 
works. In almost all his writings, we find 
evidences of what has just been said. We 
find youthful, fresh and enthusiastic feel- 
ings. We hear glad and sorrowful tones. 
We meet encouragements to sympathy 
with whatsoever is good and true. We 
find beautiful exhortations to the perfor- 
mance of our highest duties. We see con- 
stant endeavors to elevate the invisible 
and eternal above that which may be seen, 
and which perishes. We behold these 
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things glowing in the light of a splendid | With the hure, as himself calls it, or black 


imagination, and from them are derived to 
us influences like those which it is the es- 
pecial aim of poetry to generate. It is 
through such symbols that we discover in 
Mr. Carlyle, a genuine poet. 

His claim to the name of Historian is 
based upon his recent work entitled, * The 
French Revolution, A History.” ‘This 
work has more frequently been called an 
Epic Poem than a history. 
ses, in every reader, a pretty good knowl- 
edge of the events of the French Revolu- 
tion. Any one unacquainted therewith, 
would derive from this history, but little 
satisfaction. 
knowledge alluded to, will find and appre- 
ciate, in Mr. Carlyle’s pages, many very 
startling pictures, many marvellous group- 
ings, and reflections of most unexpected 
and original character. We cheerfully 
confess that for us, he has shed much il- 
lumination over those dreary scenes. He 


has exhibited men and events, in more | 
distinctly visible positions, has turned to | 
us many of their hitherto unseen aspects, | 


and placed us on new and curious eleva- 
tions fer looking upon them. And often 


do we seem by him, to be led down into the | 
very dust and smoke, and heat and clam- 


We | 


ours of the revolutionary period. 
have half fancied that we could hear the 


strokes and yells, and see therewith inter- | 


mingled the brawny bodies and mad vis- 


ages of the men and women, who so often | 


outraged humanity in the crises of that 
fearful time. ‘The chapters on the taking 
of the Bastille, are among the most vivid 


in the work; though in all-absorbing graph- | 


ic interest, none of them, we think, can 


surpass a description of the Royal flight | 


to Varennes. Our author’s account of the 


opening of the States General, in the first | 


volume, is one of the most remarkable, and 
through his animated words, the proces- 
sion moves before our eyes, as if by some 
magic power. 

* Which of these six hundred individu- 
als”—writes he— in plain white cravat, 
that have come up to regenerate France, 
might one guess, would become their king? 
Fora king or leader, they, as all bodies of 
men, must have; be their work what it 
may, there is one man there who, by char- 
acter, faculty, position, is fittest of all to 
do it; that man, as future, not yet elected 
king, walks there among the rest. He 
with the black thick locks, will it be? 


It presuppo- | 


Whoever does possess the | 


boar’s head, fit to be “shaken” as a senato- 
rial portent? Through whose shaggy bee- 
tle-brows and rough hewn, seamed, car- 
buncled face, there look natural ugliness, 
smal! pox, incontinence, bankruptey—and 
burning fire of genius, like comet-fire glar- 
ing fuliginous through murkiest confu- 
sions? It is Gabriel Honore Riquetti de Mi- 
rabeau, the world-compeller, mau-rulling 
deputy of Aix! According to the Baroness 
de Stael, he steps proudly along, though 
looked at askance here; and shakes his 
black chevelure, or lion’s mane, as if prophe- 
tic of great deeds.” 

The third volume, whose general title 
‘is “The Guillotine,” and which pictures 
events, from September, 1792, to October, 
1795, is a record of wailing, and mournful- 
ness, and blackest death. Itsketches the 
‘most frightful period of the French Revo- 
lution. Jacobinism having devoured the 
highest powers in the State, was now about 
to feed upon those immediately above it, 
and finally to prey upon itself. We should 
be glad, had we space, to multiply illustra- 
tions of our author in this sphere. We 
‘can give butafew. The beheading of the 
‘Twenty-one Girondins in November, 1793, 
is thus described. “But on the morrow 
morning all Paris is out; such a crowd as 
no man had seen. ‘The death-carts, Vala- 
ze’s cold corpse stretched among the yet 
living twenty-one, roll along, bare headed, 
hands bound; in their shirt sleeves, coat 
flung loosely around the neck; so fare the 
eloquent of France; bemurmured, beshout- 
ed. To the shouts of Vive la Republique, 
‘some of them keep answering with coun- 
ter shouts of Vive /a Republique. Others 
'as Brissot, sitsunkin silence. At the foot 
of the scaffold, they again strike up with 


|appropriate variations, the Hymn of the 
| Marseilles; such an act of music; conceive 
'itwell! The yet living chant there; the 
‘chorus so rapidly wearing weak! Sam- 
| son’s axe is rapid, one head per minute, or 
little less. ‘The chorus is worn out; fare- 
‘well forevermore, ye Girondins. Te- 
| Deum Fauchet has become silent; Valaze’s 
dead head is lopped: the sickle of the 
|Guillotine has reaped the Girondins all 
‘away. ‘The eloquent, the young, the beau- 
| tiful, and brave, exclaims Riouffe. Odeath, 
| what feast is toward in thy ghastly halls?” 

The last moments of the world-infa- 
mous father of the present French King, 


are thus presented. ‘ Three poor black- 
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guards were to ride and die with him; 
some say they objected to such company, 
and had to be flung in neck and heels; but 
it seems not true, objecting or not objecting, 
the gallows vehicle gets under way. 
Philippe’s dress is remarked for its ele- 
gance; green frock, waistcoat of white 
pique, yellow buckskins, boots clear as 
Warren: his air as before entirely com- 
posed, impassive, not to say easy, and 
Brummellian-polite. Throughstreet after 
street, slowly amid execration—on the 
scaffold, Samson was for drawing off his 
boots: Tush, said Phillippe, they will come 
better off after—Let us have done, depe- 
chons-nous.” 

After describing the death of Madame 
Roland, our historian bursts forth into the 
following rhapsody, as by some, it should 
be called :——-“* Noble white vision, with its 
high queenly face, its soft proud eyes, long 
black hair flowing down to the girdle; and 
as brave a heart as ever beat in woman’s 
bosom! Like a White Grecian statue, 
serenely complete, she shines in that black 
wreck of things ; long memorable.” 

The death of Marat, and of his destroy- 
er, our readers perhaps may thank us for | 
transcribiag :—* It is yellow July evening, 
the thirteenth of the month, eve of the Bas- 
tilleday. Marat sits now, about half-past se- | 
ven of the clock, stewing in slipper-bath, 
sore-afflicted: ill of revolution fever—of 
what other malady this history had rather 
notname. Excessively sick and worn, poor 
man: with precisely eleven pence half- 
penny of ready money in paper; with slip-| 
per bath; strong three-footed stool for wri-| 
ting on, the while; and a squalid—Wash-| 
erwoman one may call her: that served in 
his civil establishment in Medical School-, 
street; thither and not elsewhither has his 
road ledhim. Not tothe reign of Brother- | 
hood and perfect Felicity; yet surely on 
the way towardsthat? Hark a rap again! 
a musical woman’s voice refusing to be re- 
jected: it is the Citoyenne who would do 
France a service. Marat recognizing 
from within, cries, admit her. Charlotte | 
Corday is admitted. 

“Citoyen Marat, I am from Caen, the 
seat of rebellion, and wished to speak with | 
you.” “Be seated, mon enfant. Now 
whatare the traitors doing at Caen? What 
deputies are at Caen?” Charlotte names. 
some deputies. “Their heads shall fall | 
within a fortnight”—croaks the eager Poes 





| 
ple’s Friend, clutching his tablets to write | 
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17 
Barbaroux, Petion, writes he with bare 
shrunk arm, turning aside in the bath. 
Petion and Louvet and Charlotte has 
drawn her knife from the sheath; plunges 
it, with one sure stroke, into the writer’s 
heart. “Help dear,” no more could the 
Death-choaked say or shriek. His life 
with a groan, gushes out, indignant, to 
the shades below.” 

“ On this same evening, therefore, about 
half past seven o'clock, from the gate of 
the Conciergerie to a city all on tiptoe, the 
fatal cart issues: seated on it a fair young 
creature, sheeted in red smock of murder- 
ess; so beautiful, serene, so full of life; 








| journeying toward death—alone amid the 


world. Many take off their hats, saluting 
revently; for what heart but must be touch- 
ed? Others growl and howl. At the Place 
de la Revolution, the countenance of 
Charlotte wears the same still smile. The 
executioners proceed to bind her feet, she 
resists, thinking it meant as an insult; on 
a word of explanation, she submits with 
cheerful apology. As the last act, all be- 


_ Ing now ready, they take the neckerchief 


from her neck ; a blush of maidenly shame 
overspreads that fair face and neck: the 
cheeks were still tinged with it, when the 
executioner lifted the severed head, toshew 
it to the people.” 

Of Camille Desmoulins, and of Danton, 
the Titan of the Revolution, who, to the 
Judge asking his name, place of abode 
and so forth, answered:—“‘ My name is 
Danton, a name tolerably known in the 
Revolution, my abode will soon be Anni- 
hilation, but I shall live in the Pantheon of 
History.”—the last moments are thus giv- 
en:—* Danton carried a high look in the 
death cart. Not so Camille; it is but one 


_ week and all is so topsy-turvied ; angel wife 


left weeping, love, riches, revolutionary 
fame, left all at the prison gate; carnive- 
rous Rabble, now howling ground. Palpa- 
ble and yet incredible; like a mad man’s 
dream! Camille struggles and writhes; 
his shoulders shuffle the loose coat off them, 
which hangs knotted, the hands tied. 
“Calm, my friend,” said Danton, “heed 
At the foot of the 
scaffold, Danton was heard to ejaculate; 
“QO my wife, my well beloved, I shall never 
see thee more then!”—but interrupting 
himself, “ Danton, no weakness.” 

But we must cut short these extracts, 
which we have only made in the knowl- 
edge, that one word from en author, is 
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worth a hundred about him, by his critic. |him even less than ridiculous. 


We hold this Historical work of Carlyle to 
be equally pictorial with the most anima- 
ted pages of Thierry and Thiers. We 
think it, however, altogether less satisfac- 
tory, asa history, than theadmirable work 
of the latter on the same theme: and yet 
by reason of its graphicness, its admira 
ble philosophic thought, its multitudinous 
illustrations, its suggestive, mind-quicken- 
ing, and heart-stirring passages, we class 
it with the richest reading which, on its 
theme, has, up to this time, been furnish- 
ed to us, through the English press. 

Mr. Carlyle’s Essays and Critical wri- 
tings have hea abundantly presented to 
the world, through English Reviews and 
Magazines. In the latter he has made fre- | 
quent efforts to introduce to his country- 
men, the great minds of Germany. For 
those minds, he seems to cherish a deep 
and affectionate sympathy. And for all 
truly original master-spirits, Mr. Carlyle 
has the loving reverence ofa child, and 
the vigorous sensibility of aman. It mat- 


ters not with him, whether that master- ' 


spirit be Burns, with his hard hand on the 
plough, or Goethe at the courtly circles of 


Wiemar, or Mirabeau in the prisons at | 


Vincennes,—if only self-existent inward 
force be there,—if but the native fires of 
genius there burn. In his belief, great 
minds are heaven-granted, heaven-gifted 


blessings, which mortals should look upon | 


with thankfulness, and which they should 
strive, so far as in them lies, to understand 
and appropriate. Itis, moreover, towards 
such minds, when revealed through the | 
single symbol of language, that he has the 
strongest inclinations. He haseven writ- 
ten this sentence:—“Could ambition al- | 
ways choose its own path, and were will | 
in human undertakings, synonymous with 
faculty, all truly ambitious men, would be 
men of letters;”—a statement whose sup- 
porting reasons may stand distinctly e- 
nough in its author’s mind, but which we 


We like Mr. Carlyle’s criticisms, for 
they are not of works, but of their crea- 
ting minds, through such works. Hecon- 
siders words, and indeed all outward things 


spirit. He esteems them as nothing more, 
and when they fail to subserve such end, 
he holds them all for nought,—wherefrom 
the reader may infer that gentlemen of 
fine writing and elegant sentences, are for 





| tinies. 


‘never accomplish. 


‘sufficiently happy. 
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He holds 


‘that all original men are inexhaustible, 


and never wholly comprehensible,—a truth 
indeed for the meanest, as well as the high- 
‘est mind. He would, however, survey any 
part of a subject, with as complete an ever- 
present view as possible of the whole. 
This course he pursues, not only in judg- 
ing of men, but likewise in judging of 
Epochs. It is needless here to say in what 
freedom and light, such intellectual pro- 
cess enables him to move. He gropes not 


about through darkness, with his single 


candle ; for over his subject’s center, hangs 
a steady, clear and far-pervading light. 
Beneath such still central chandelier, and 
behind such private portable candle, any 
one, so disposed, may be guided through 
many pleasant intellectual realms. He 
may see old familiar authors revealed into 
new and startling significance. He may 
be better instructed in the art of apprecia- 
ting and enjoying the productions of cer- 
tain great minds. In such _ spiritual 
walks, we know of no man, whose com- 
panionship, might be more agreeable and 
instructive than Mr. Carlyle’s. But cri- 
tiques of criticisms are three degrees remo- 
ved at least, from their radical theme, and 
we therefore hasten to take leave of them, 
only recommending to our reader as spee- 
dy an acquaintance as possible with Mr. 
Carlyle, the Critic. 

As a philosopher and moralist, Mr. Car- 
lyle is chiefly conspicuous in his Essays, 
and in the single volume entitled Sartor Re- 
sartus. ‘Throughout all his writings, how- 
ever, his philosophical tendencies are con- 
tinually revealing themselves. Thoughts 


flash up here and there, casting a light, 


| Sometimes faint and sometimes brilliant, 
upon man’s nature, his duties, and his des- 
He is not the manufacturer ofany 
philosophical system. He has invented 
no theory accounting for, and harmoni- 
zing, all spiritual phenomena. His aims 


,and ends are less ambitious and far more 
confess, are only faintly visible to our eyes. | 


practicable. He attempts not what he can 
With that philosophy, 


however, which strives to restore the lost 


|image of God to man, he would cheerfully 
-work. ‘To him, moreover, all Nature and 
as symbols, representatives, and types of | 


man are deep enigmas, which he, who can 
in the least unriddle, may deem himself 
The true wonder is, 
not that man stretching forth his hand can 


inever clutch the sun, but that he can 
stretch forth his hand atall. 


Men talk of 
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reading the volume ofnature. “Dost thou 
so much as well know the alphabet there- 
of 2 With its words, sentences, and grand 
description pages, political and philosophi- 
cal, spread out through solar systems, and 
thousands of years, we shall not try thee. 
It isa volume written in celestial hiero- 
glyphics,in the true sacred writing, of 
which even prophets are happy that they 
can read here a line, and there a line.” 
Let us know and feel these truths. Let 
them teach us to lower our too high pre- 
tentions. The humblest thing, no less 
than the most exalted, is to this weak ap- 
prehension of ours, quite inexplicable. 
Marvel and mystery hover daily around 
all paths. The goings forth of God, who 
may comprehend? And who can truly 
trace the courses of man’s spirit? Na- 
ture is ever sounding forth her boundless 
harmonies, and happy is he who, listen- 
ing, may from any of her tones catch sig- 
nificance. Generations of men are but as 
countless harp-strings, through which the 
winds of circumstances sweep, with music 
more or less fitful, never by man to be 
thoroughly understood, and dying away, 
after a brief space, into the arms of si- 
lence. 
us, as the mysterious future. We may 
read much about it, but we can knovw it not. 
Who shall presume to say that he knows 
even the present? With what lead and 
line, may he hope to fathom its shallows 
and its deeps ? 


are names for one Eternity, and the Pre- | 


sent which men call time,can hardly be 
said to exist. It perishes as soon as born. 
Its cradle is its grave. There is but one 
eternally unrolling scroll, upon which the 
doings of nature and of man are not writ- 
ten merely, butunchangeably stereotyped, 
within which are wrapped up the destinies 
of both, and from which the present rapid- 
ly evolved, darts into the past, before its 
name can, by mortal lips, be spoken. The 
future is, each instant, delivered of an off- 
spring—Time—to be swift devoured by 
the all-devouring Past. Wedo not so tru- 
ly live in time, as in eternity. Upon its 
scroll are we shadowed briefly, becoming 
soon less visible to fleshy eyes, than our 
shadow’s shade. Life is not a dream, but 
less than one. 

“This dream is but the dream of other 
dreams.” It is not time alone, but every 
earthly thing which perishes at its birth. 
We do not, with the apostle die daily 


The melancholy past is almost to | 


The Past and the Future | 


merely, nor hourly, nor momently, but in- 
stantly. Tothe general eye, nothing per- 
ishes, until it is palpably, visibly, and to 
gross sense deceased, and unto such eye, 
for such decease, a year, an age, perhaps 
acentury may be necessary. But to the 
eye of philosophic truth, an instant is suf- 
‘ficient, and the mortal existences of one 
instant, have ceased to be such for that 
| which succeeds. 

And now, in the midst of this strange 
scene, all things have still their destinies 
toaccomplish. ‘The insect born in the eve- 
ning twilight, to perish utterly before the 
morrow’s dawn, has its humble work to 
do, assigned by that same Almighty hand, 
which gives his destiny toman. And what 
is here man’s destiny? Not surely 
\thought, nor feeling merely, but action. 
“Produce! produce;”—says our author— 
\‘*Were it but the pitifullest, infintesimal 
| fraction of a product, produce it in God’s 
name! °*Tis the utmost thou hast in thee; 
out with it then. Up,up! Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy whole 
imight. Work while it is called day, for 
the night cometh, wherein no man can 
'work.” A power and wish to do, we may 
observe, are far, very far from an intention 
todo. Nay, such wish, coupled with such 
‘intention, is still a thousand leagues from 
ithe thing done. The reaper idly stands 
with sickle in his strong hand, by the un- 
reaped field. Before the thing is truly 
(done, that wheat must be cut into, gather- 


‘ed into sheaves, barned, threshed, winnow- 
ed, ground, bolted; its flour kneaded, ba- 
_ked, chewed, swallowed, digested, and the 
nutritious separated from the excrementi- 
|tious, deposited in-the remote blood, mus- 
‘cle and bone of man, for nourishment and 
|for strength. What if that reaper, with 
his powers and intentions fall suddenly 
dead, and the sickle fall helpless by his 
\side? The work is undone. And so, 
| standing in idleness, we fall, with our best 
/and even our uppermost resolutions never 
developed to the light. Hadall the capac- 
| ities and designs generated in man’s heart, 
'been backed by successful, or even their 
appropriate action, how different had been 
{this nineteenth century, and indeed all 
‘centuries! Let us understand that thought 
|and feeling should lie not inefficient in the 
‘soul, but through speech, or writing, or 
|enterprises, or daily manual toil, be mar- 
| shalled forth into some sphere of influ- 
‘ence. Whatever darkness veil the fu- 
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ture; however tangled be the warp and | 
woof of present existence; into what mys- | 
terious dreams soever, the past seems dai- 
ly vanishing far away, still may we feel 
as moving in the line of right, if we send 
forth into “outward activity, each worthy 
thought which now sleeps sluggish in the 
heart ’s chamber; if we but make what in- | 
visible power isin us manifest, and w idely | 
or even narrowly active for others good. | 
Man is not here for envelopement, but de-| 
velopement. His earthly course has been 
pronounced a struggle. I[mprisoned with- | 
in unnumbered walls of circumstance, he | 
must batter them down, with heart and 
hand, if he would advance onwards to that 
true success, which lies far, far beyond, 
and which is never to be wholly grasped. 
Our best mortal hopes are as air-castles, 
sometimes settling down into earth- castles, | 
for an anxious dw elling-place, often ever 
suspended before us in the sky, and often- 
er still, like unsubstantial pageants, van- 
ishing, with their columns, and spires and 
illuminated halls, utterly away, leaving | 
not even a wreck behind. The game of 
of Life, is one of the strangest games, and 
fortune plays against us with loaded dice. 
At those full cups of gladness, which Time 
is now slowly advancing to our lips, chance, 
with her thousand hostile unseen hands, is 
momently striking. Of them, how many | 
fall broken to the earth, the wine of life! 
so wasted inthe sands! Out from the fu- | 
ture, dimly shadowed, the hours come forth | 
to meet us. They drop their poisons, or | 
their roses, and then lie down forever, 
side by side, in the long sepulcher of the | 
past. Who may look back upon those bu-| 
ried hours, and behold noble wishes and | 
good deeds ofet blooming from them up 2| 
It isadiviner voice than poetry which| 
tells us that, 


“Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in their dust.” 





But we leave these speculations, into 
which, almost unconsciously, we have wan-| 
dered, and return to our Carlyle, who de-| 
clares himself sufficiently recompensed, if, 
from these outward mysteries, which dol 
themselves but enwrap still deeper ones, | 
he may derive some, even the smallest, | 
spiritual nourishment for the thinking| 
world. 

Ofhis Sartor Resartus, which is, in form, | 
a spiritual biography, we shall not now 
give an analysis. Its professor-hero utters 
thoughts on many moral themes—on the: 
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| generous philanthropy, 
, Sentiment. 
| wants of the age, but, so far as it can, to 


[ Noy. 


—— 


spirit and tendencies of the hour—which 
Mr. Carlyle, in a mere editorial capacity, 
undertakes to patch together for the eyes 

of the British public. The tendency of 
the work is to elevate the spiritual into its 
rightful throne, above the material; to ren- 
der cant, and shams, and all untruths detes- 
table; to teach a reliance on self, not on 
outward circumstances, for the means of 
earthly well-being; to awaken thought on 


| themes most vital to human interest; and 
_to inspire them with solemnity, 


in pre- 
the mysterious world wherein 

{t abounds in humor, pathos, 
and purest moral 
[t is not written to gratify the 


sence of 
they live. 


| Spiritualize those wants. Its designs are 
| magnanimous, elevated, Christian: to their 
accomplishment are brought a strength of 
‘intellect, a boundlessness of illustration, a 
brilliancy of fancy, and an intense earn- 
estness of endeavor, which through no 
other work in the English language have, 
of late years, been manifested. 


J. Jad. 


——< 


HENRY HUDSON. 


«“ Amona the early adventurers in pursuit of a northwes- 


| tern passage to Asia, Henry Hudson was distinguished 


alike for his uncommon enterprise and melancholy fate. 
On the southern shores of Hudson’s Bay he was deserted 
by his comrades and left to perish, together with the sick 
and infirm of his crew. Thus abandoned, he was never 
heard of more—and he undoubtedly perished on those 
desolate shores—tho’ the form and duration of his misery 


| must forever remain unknown.—Polar Voyages.” 


DayYLicut was fading in the northern clime, 

And the deep darkness of a polar night 

Was gath’ring round the wand’rer! The tall cliffs 
That, asin proud defiance, reared their fronts 

To meet the rushing tempest, o’er the waste 


Cast lengthening shadows! Far away and near 


The air-bound waves lay still and motionless; 
And the wild winds awoke no answering surge ! 
The many stars looked from the clear cold sky 


| With an unearthly brightness—and along 


The horizon’s verge shot gleams of living light, 


| | The flashing northern morning ! 


Allalone, 
In that great presence chamber of the frost, 
He stood—a way-worn, solitary man, 


The last of all his fellows! On his brow 


Sorrow had traced, with an unsparing hand, 
Dark characters—yet not removed the stamp 
Of nature’s nobleness—for he was one 


Formed to command. Ah! had he been obeyed ! 


The hapless leader of a traitor band, 
He stood abandoned ! 
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One by one had passed 
Tbe boon companions of his misery 
Into the land of shallows. He had stood 
For long, long, hours upon that lonely shore, 
Watching each speck on the horizon’s verge, 
Deeming that conscience would at last awake, 
Within the bosoms of his faithless crew, 
Some thoughts of penitence. 


But deemed in vain ! 
For still the shadows Jengthened—-and the cliffs 
Taller and taller grew inthe dim light, 
While fancy conjured up a thousand forms, 
To mock his misery with unreal hopes 
And phantom promises. 


But nought beside 
In the dim distance cheered his aching view, 
And his soul sickened with a chilling sense 
Of utter desolation. As he gazed, 
The queen of night rose from her wat’ry bed 
In peerless splendor! In her silvery light 
A thousand icebergs, and each snow-clad hight 
Sparkled and smiled; and to another’s eye 
Had worn the guise of beauty. 


Hudson saw 
But heeded not. His heart was far away 


In his own England. By his own dear hearth 
Even now were loved ones greeting his return. 
A father there whose whitened locks full soon 
Must press the grave in sorrow, now his pride 
Was taken from him—and a mother’s heart 
In yearning anguish breaks for her lost son. 

O! many a scene of melting tenderness 


Did Fancy conjure up in that first hour 
Of weakness ! 


And he yielded to their power ! 
Sleep, sweet magician! that with secret charm 
Can make the waste svept by the blighting blast 
A land of beauty, came to his relief! 
Sleep—that so often scorns the couch of kings, 
And turns her airy chariot away 
From beds of down; songht out that lonely one, 
And sealed those lids suffused with burning tears, 
And soothed that heart’s wild anguish! He is now 
Once more in that loved country where his heart’s 
Best hopes are garnered. Well-remeibered forms 
Are by his side—and dear familiar tones 
Come like a strain of music o’er his soul. 
He sees his own proud city—roof and spire 
Peering to Heaven—churches and palaces, 
And the same river on whose glassy breast 
His gallant vessel sought the raging main; 
He stands upon her deck, he sees her masts 
Aspiring, and her canvass spread abroad 
To the rude winds—he hears his comrades shout, 
And then—so fancy wanders—he is where 
The northern and the southern ocean meet— 
Attained the object of hislong pursuit 
Achieved the toil of ages—wore the meed 
For which he long had strove and strove in vain. 
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But why recount these vagaries—he woke 
To consciousness! And who shall paint the thoughts 
That swept, like a dark simoon, o’er the soul 
Of the sad exile. 


The uncounted hours 
Had passed and brought no morning—and he knew 
No morrow’s light would ever dawn for him! 
Alone in that vast solitude! Alone !— 
The quiet stars above him—and around, 
Far—far—outspread the earth-embracing sea— 
And the dark beetling cliffs—around whose base 
The snows of many a year had formed a league 
Of amity—upon whose giddy tops 
Sunshine and storm alike unheeded fell. 
No voice, no sound, no sight of living thing !— 
Alone—and why ? 


That thought, than all beside, 
More bitter wrung his soul to agony. 
That thought, alas! of vile ingratitude! 
They who had stood with him in peril’s hour 
Had been to him as brothers, for whose weal 
He had long labored with a father’s care, 
In wanton cruelty had left him there 
To perish. 


O! he often had faced death 
Even at the cannon’s mouth—and he had risked 
His life for honor—he had met the storm 
In its wild fury with unshrinking heart; 
And he had trodden upon polar snows, 
And dared the northern bear. Yes, he had earned, 
And nobly earned, the laurel wreath of fame; 
But Hope had been the guiding star to lead 
His soul to noble deeds—and now ’twas gone. 


Gone and forever! What to him was fame? 
The applause of many nations? Recked hethen 
Whether succeeding ages should extol 
His deeds of emprise, and his name be joined 
Tosome wide gulf upon whose shore his bones 
Lay bleaching? Would it soothe the dying strife, 
Or raise the drooping lid—or find a grave 
Toshelter him from the rapacious wolf? 
Ah,no! Man in his pride may boast himself 
Of power and honor-——he may deem the world 
Obeys his bidding—and Renown’s loud trump 
May sound like sweetest music in his ear— 

But place him on some lone deserted shore, 
Where human eye sees not, and ne’er is heard 
The siren voice of fame—and man will feel 
His impotence. Weak as a bruised reed, 

He can but perish! 


It is hard to die! 
O! these arethoughts that creep about the heart 
In its last agony—a clinging fast 
Of the fond soul to her clay tenement, 
Tho’ Death should come in his most lovely form, 
And summon, with a voice of melody, 
The soul away to Heaven. We fear to die 
Even in our quiet houses, beneath the shade 
Of our own fig-tree—-with the gentle voice 
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Of kind affection whisp’ring in our ear, 

«“ Weonly part to meet again in Heaven.” 
There is no guise in which the spoiler comes 
We do not fear to mecthim. Life is sweet 
Even to the wretch who groans beneath the load 
Of life’s infirmities—and pride will fail 

To stay the spirit in its parting hours. 


There is one hope—one strong triumphant hope, 
Firm as itsauthor, holy as its trust; 
Omnipotent to stay the sinking soul, 
In its last conflict. Did he feel its power? 
Shone forth that beacon-light in the dark hour 
Of life the darkest? Whoshall lift the veil 
Of mystery, and tell us how he died ? 


Fame tells us that he lived, and nobly lived! 
Fame tells us that he died, and died alone! 
But that one ray of comfort cheered his soul 
In that last bitter conflict fame tells not— 
Whether he lived to curse the weary load 
Of his existence, or laid down at once 
And died of a heart broken, fame tells not. 
Deceitful chronicler! she never tells 
But half her tale! 
Louisville: Ky. VIOLA. 


—=—— 
SKETCH OF A PIONEER. 


THE excitement which we experience, | 
almost invariably, when contemplating | 
scenes of hazardous adventure, is simply 


the result of sympathy. As the mind is | 


superior to the body,so are mental achieve- 
ments, in the abstract, superior to those 
which, in their nature, are merely physi- 
cal; ‘but there are mental achievements | 
performed around us every day—we are | 
familiar with their occurrence and effects, 
and, after all our high and just apprecia- | 
tion of the gift of mind, we are so empha- 
tically creatures “of the earth, earthy ;” 
that the risks and chances which might, by | 
possibility affect our bodies, the only visi- 
ble and tangible appurtenances of our be- | 
ing, scarce ever become manifest to us, in 
the actual experience of others, without 
exciting instantly, a lively feeling of sym- 
pathy. To this rule there is ‘probably | 
no exception among men; or if there are 
a few who are partially exempt, they-are™ 
to be found among that class whose natu- | 
ral and unsophisticated feelings have been 
deadened, by an artificial fondness for the | 
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ver ts felt its fires. ‘Phir number, howev- 


er, is small. As was the feeling of the 
great majority of men, in the times of chi- 
valry, touching deeds of daring, so, with 
a reasonable modification, isitnow. The 
founders of this upspringing empire of the 
wilderness were, in their way, devoted 
to chivalrous emprise. There never have 
been men on earth more true of heart, or 
ps of arm. As a class their charac- 
iter has long been imperfectly comprehend- 
ed. It is but lately that our historians have 
| begun correctly to pourtray, and our pub- 
lic to appreciate. It may be that the strong 
degree of interest felt by the writer of this 
sketch in every thing pertaining to the 
history of the pioneers, is partly owing to 
early associations. He has been person- 
‘ally familiar, almost from childhood, with 
the hunters, and with the chase of the 
bear, the wolf, and the deer; and he has 
|been accustomed to see, and handle, and 
wonder at the scars of wounds made long 
ago by weapons of the Indian warriors, 
and borne by the old veterans of the bor- 
der conflicts; but if all this has contribut- 
ed to make strong his kindly feeling toe 
wards the pioneers, so also does it tend to 
increase his satisfaction now, when the 
current of public feeling is beginning to 
| grow strong in the same direction. 

An intelligent and highly respectable 
survivor of that adventurous band, 1 is now 
|residing on the Scioto river, nine miles 
‘above the city of Columbus. The facts 
contained in the following desultory sketch, 
| were gathered in a conversation held with 


| him recently, during a brief visit made to 


his pleasant and hospitable homestead. 
Samuel Davis was born at Litchfield, 
Connecticut, in the year 1763. He was in- 
itiated into the mysteries ofa soldier’s life 
‘by two years’ service in the army of the 
Revolution, in the time of his boyhood; and 
his first hostile meeting with an armed en- 
jemy, was in the night-skirmish heid with 
is party of troops from a large armed ves- 
sel, who strove to effect a landing in their 
| boats, at the time of the descent of the Bri- 
'tish upon West-Haven. Having subse- 
‘quently served an apprenticeship to the 
| goldsmith’s business, he was persuaded, at 
the age of twenty-one years, to cross the 


conventional and contemptible gew-gaws mountains, under the expectation of find- 


and flummeries of the world. 

For such there is no syllable of this | 
sketch intended. They might have lived | 
in the proudest age of chivalry, and ne- | 


ing profitable employment in the manufac- 
ture and sale of trinkets, ete., for the use 
of the Indians in the region of the Ohio.— 

On his arrival at Fort Pitt, it became evi- 
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dent that this scheme was futile, and he 
was perplexed to know what course to pur- 
sue, for the purpose of procuring means of 
subsistence. - Being in good health, un- 
commonly active, and an unerring marks- 
man, he at length determined to attempt a 
hunting expedition, down the river and im- 
mediately set off, equipped with a good 
* buffalo-gun” and other necessaries. 

At the mouth of Guyandotte, he fell in 
with a couple of hunters, whose names 
were Freehart and M’Culloch, and pro- 
ceeded, in company with them, a consider- 
able distance up that stream. While sit- 
ting, one morning, at their camp-fire, they 
discovered an old she-bear, looking down 
at them from the hollow of a large tree, 
the top of which had previously been bro- 
ken off. All their efforts to frighten her 
from her lodgment proved unsuccessful; 
and his companions having refused to 
climb, Davis ascended a tree which grew 
immediately beside that in which the bear 
was sheltered. As soon as he attained a 
position sufficiently elevated to enable him 
to see her distinctly, she greeted him with 
a sullen growl, but obstinately refused to 
abandon her lair. He then drew up his 
rifle, by means of a grape-vine, and shot 
her through the foot. At this she again 
growled furiously, but still refused to leave 
her position. At the second discharge a 
ball was lodged in her body, and she im- 
mediately went down the tree with great 
rapidity. On the ground she was attacked 
by four large dogs, and was soon com- 
pelled to ascend the same tree on which 
Davis was posted. As she came furiously 
up, he called to Freehart to shoot her, in- 
stead of which he threw himself down up- 
on the ground, rolling over and over, and 
laughing obstreperously. Davis now de- 
termined, as a last resort, to defend him- 
self by thrusting his gun down the bear’s 
throat, as she approached him. At the 
critical moment, however, when she had 
almost reached him, she was shot dead by 
M’Culloch. 

On the day following Davis had an op- 
portunity of turning the laugh on Free- 
hart. The latter had grown weary of 
walking through the woods in quest of 
game, and had seated himself in a thicket, 
with the intention of calling up deer, by imi- 
tating the bleat of the fawn. Avery large 
and fierce bear, which happened to be with- 

in hearing, was attracted by the sound of 
his bleating, and came running to the spot, 
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When the bear was quite close to him, he 
took deliberate aim, and drew trigger; but 
to his surprise and consternation, his gun 
snapped. He fled at the top of his speed, 
and was closely pursued by the enraged 
animal. Soclosely was the race contested 
for a considerable distance, that his leath- 
ern gaiters were torn to tatters, and. his 
legs dreadfully lacerated by the bear’s 
claws. Finding himself at length exhausted, 
he determined to turn and defend himself, 
by using his gunasaclub. As he turned 
round, the bear stood up on its hinder legs, 
to seize him, and he bethought himself that 
it would be well to try his recreant gun- 
lock once more. He accordingly over- 
hauled the lock, and again drew trigger.— 
The piece fired promptly and clearly, and 
the bear fell dead. 

About this time there were several other 
hunters in the vicinity of the mouth of 
Guyandotte. Among these were Jeremiah 
Kendall and Lewis Whitsel. Kendall had 
procured a flat-boat, for the purpose of 
transporting a cargo of buffalo-meat, veni- 
son, etc., to New-Orleans; intending to pro- 
curea supply during his passage down the 
Qhio and Mississippi. He employed Davis, 
Whitsel, and another, in the capacity of 
hunters, and they dropped leisurely down 
the stream, stopping from time to time at 
the best hunting grounds. Below the falls 
of Ohio they observed a fallen tree, the 
roots of which remained steadfastly fixed 
in the bank, while the main trunk and top 
extended outwards into the river. Here 
they concluded to stop for the night; and 
the boat was made fast to the extremity of 
the tree-top. On the shore a party of In- 
dians were encamped, and Whitsel went 
out along the body of the tree to visit 
them, in spite of the remonstrances of his 
friends. On attempting to return to the 
boat he was violently seized, and detained 
asaprisoner. In the morning there was 
a good deal of altercation between the 
boatmen and the savages, the former reso- 
lutely demanding the release of the pri- 
soner, and the latter obstinately refusing 
it. After a very considerable delay his 
ransom was effected, and a skirmish pre- 
vented by the payment of a quantity of pow- 
der and lead. 

On the next day they discovered the In- 
dians in pursuit. They approached in six 
large and crowded canoes. When distant 
about one hundred yards, they were hailed 
by Kendall, who stood upon deck, and or- 
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dered them to keep off, threatening to fire | of the river, in which at the next bend he 
at them if they came nearer. After amo-|encountered a strong head-wind, and was 
mentary consultation,they again approach- thrown by the waves upon the head of an 
ed, more rapidly than before. It was now | inundated cotton-wood island. The raft 
apparent that they had determined to at- | was turned halt over by the stream, and 
tack the boat, and that there was no time | remained with one end standing out per- 
to be lost. In the hold there was a|pendicularly, and the other wedged im- 
blunderbuss, of such uncommon size that | moveably among the driftwood. 
it had been mounted cannon-wise. This| He then crawled off into the island, and 
was hastily loaded with a quantity of pow- | remained upon the floating timber till 
der, and thirty-six rifle-balls, and discharg- | night—all night and all the ensuing day. 
ed at the canoes. The bullets splashed in | The second night he heard some flat-boats 
the water among them, without doing any | passing by; he hailed them, and told his 
damage; but the Indians were so much dis- | situation; but the boatmen, believing him 
couraged at the unusual report of the | to be an imposter, and his story a fabrica- 
blunderbuss, and the warm reception which | tion, intended to decoy them into the hands 
evidently awaited them on board the boat, |of robbers and murderers, told him, with 
that they precipitately withdrew, and left | an oath, to stay where he was and starve. 
the white men to pursue their voyage with-|In the morning, alternately walking and 
out further molestation. |swimming, he made his way to the other 
Proceeding downward to the Mississippi, | end of the island, where he discovered the 
they found that river overflowing its banks |end of a small canoe protruding perpen- 
in all directions, so that their hunting ope- | dicularly from the drift. This, after long 
rations were restricted to the bluffs which and laborious exertion, he finally extrica- 
are occasionally found skirting the left | ted; but all his efforts to propel it, against 
bank. At one of these Davis and another | the curent, to the place where he had left 
young man belonging to the boat, went out | his raft were ineffectual; and he was, con- 
in quest of buffalo. Having succeeded in | sequently, obliged again to traverse the 
killing several, they returned to the river, | island, swimming and walking alternately 
and found that the boat had left themtoshift |as before, in order to reclaim his gun. 
for themselves. At the uppermost extrem- | Having effected this, he embarked in the 
ity of the bluff a large quantity of drift-|canoe and proceeded downward. Six 
wood had been piled up by the water, in its | miles below, he found the flat boat lying 
outward flow. Out of this pile they selected | to; and was informed by Kendall that his 
a sufficient number of logs for the con-| sudden departure from the bluff had been 
struction of a raft. This was effected by | occasioned by Whitsel, who, on his return 
strongly lashing them together. A couple | from a short excursion in the woods, had 
of good poles were procured, for the pur- | falsely reported that a large party of hos- 
pose of managing the raft in its progress; | tile Indians were approaching. When Da- 
and they both took post upon it, one for-|vis overtook the boat, he had been with- 
ward and the other aft. As soon as it be- out sustenance three days. His friend, 
gan to swing round the point, it was nearly | who had been left on the bluff, was never 
capsized by the force of the boiling cur- aioe heard of by any of the party. 
rent, and Davis’s companion was so much! On the arrival of the boat at New Ma- 
frightened that he sprang ashore. The | drid, complaint was made by Kendall to 
raft immediately righted—shot with head-|the commandant of the mal-conduct of 
long rapidity along the current, tothe iower | Whitsel, who, to avoid summary punish- 
extremity of the bluff,and from thence was | ment, made his escape, and traveled to New 
carried off, by the overflowing waters,|Orleans. There he was soon convicted of 
through the forest, in the direction of the |the crime of making counterfeit money, 
immense swamps. To return to the bluff|and transported to the mines in Mexico; 
he found absolutely impossible, although | but afterwards escaped, and was seen by 
his friend, in the extremity of his distress, | Davis, long subsequently, on the Ohio. 
kept calling to him todo so as long ashis| After staying one year at New Madrid, 
voice could be heard. With great diffi-| Davis set out on his return, in company 
culty he succeeded in forcing his raft| with twenty others. In a boat, belonging 
through the timber, in an oblique down-|to Dr. Waters, of New Madrid, they tra- 
ward direction, back to the main current | veled a considerable distance up the Cum- 
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berland river; and from thence, taking 
what is called the “Green river route,” 
they proceeded to Limestone, (now Mays- 
ville,) on the Ohio. During this journey, 


~ Ww ay > 
they came to a house on Green river, the | 


occupants of which had just been murdered 
by Indians; and they had proceeded but a 


short distance, when the same party were 


discovered near the path, lying in ambush 
for stragglers. They were overawed, how- 


ever, by the strength of the present party, | 


and fled,leaving behind themall their booty. 

After his return to Limestone, Davis 
went with another hunter on a trapping 
excursion up the Wabash. At that time, 
there were forty or fifty cabins in the vil- 
lage at Post Vincent (now Vincennes) of 
uniform construction. ‘The walls were made 
by digging trenches, and planting pickets 
in the ground; on these, were fixed the 
plates and rafters, and the roofing consisted 
of smoothly spread layers of bark. 


descended the Wabash in a canoe. As 
they approached a rapid place in the river, 
called the grand chain, they saw six pi- 
rouges lying at the shore, immediately be- 


engaged in transporting a cargo of flour 
from the falls of Ohio to Post Vincent. 
Their movements had been dogged by a 


party of Indians, whose runners had con-| 


centrated a force of about three hundred 


at the grand chain, where an attack was | 
made, while the pirouges were laboring | 
up the rapids, and the entire party of white | 


men, thirty in number, were instantane- 
ously massacred. When-Davis and his 
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and met, before leaving it, a detachment of 
troops, descending, in flat boats, to Fort 
Washington. Continuing their up-stream 
voyage, they at length reached the forks 
of the Big Sandy. ‘Taking the left fork, 
they proceeded, dragging their canoe over 
the ripples or shallows, until they were 
alarmed by seeing the water, a short dis- 
tance ahead, boiling and foaming in avery 
singular manner. ‘This place was found 
to be the location of a spring, along with 
whose waters was discharged a quantity 
of inflammable gas, which, on the appli- 
cation of a blazing torch, took fire, and 
burned with a strong flame. From this 
point they returned, and ascended the right 
fork of the river, to the vicinity of a place 
called Harmer’s Station; here, having set 
their beaver traps, they encamped upon a 
sand-bar. Just at this time, a party of In- 
dians, thirty-six in number, had made an 


, unsuccessful attack on Harmar’s Station. 
At the end of their trapping season they | 
5 


They succeeded, however, in getting one 
prisoner and a number of horses. In the 
skirmish at the Station, one of the Indians 


_had been so badly wounded, that he was 


| unable to travel with the rest, and he was 
low the rapids; these pirouges had been 


_accordingly committed to a chosen party 
of six, to be carried down the river in a 
canoe; to this party was likewise entrust- 

'ed the keeping of Donalds, the prisoner. 

Perceiving a light, as they were floating 

| downward in the night, they landed on the 


| sand-bar, and marched up to the fire where 
| Davis and his companion were lying asleep. 
Having ranged themselves around, with 
uplifted tomahawks, they awoke the sleep- 
ers by a sudden exclamation. In the sur- 


companion reached the spot, they were ly-| prise of the moment, Campbell threw up 
ing about in every direction, some in the| his hand against the edge of a tomahawk, 
water, some in the pirouges, and some on} by which it was cut very severely. No 
shore at the water’s edge, all bleeding | other injury was sustained by either. They 
freshly, and horribly mangled. ‘The In-| were secured with ropes, formed of raw 
dians had removed the barrels of flour, etc., | strips of buffalo hide, and compelled to pole 
to their fires, a few rods distant from the | the canoes down stream, the Indians beat- 
top of the bank, and were so intently en-| ing them severely, from time to time. 
gaged in boisterous merriment and feast-| Arriving at Hanging Rock, on the Ohio 
ing, that the two hunters passed by the) river, they dragged their canoes, for con- 
scene of slaughter undiscovered, and made | cealment, into the mouth of a small stream, 
their way in safety to the Ohio. and prepared to encamp. The rain fell 
Returning to Limestone, Davis associa-| constantly. Four of the Indians went 
ted himself, several years, with a trapper | away to procure bark for the erection of a 
and hunter, of the name of William Camp-| shelter, while two remained to take care 
bell. Shortly after St. Clair’s defeat, they | of their wounded comrade and the prison- 
undertook a trapping expedition up the|}ers. The wounded Indian sat with his 
Big Sandy river. Embarking at Lime- |} back against a tree, and a gun by his side; 
stone, with their guns, beaver traps, etc.,| the others were sitting near him, with guns 
in a single canve, they started up the Ohio, | beside then also. Dayisand Campbell were 
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dered them to keep off, threatening to fire | of the river, in which at the next bend he 


at them if they came nearer. After a mo- 
mentary consultation,they again approach- 
ed, more rapidly than before. It was now 


apparent that they had determined to at- | 


tack the boat, and that there was no time 
to be lost. In the hold there was a 


blunderbuss, of such uncommon size that | 


it had been mounted cannon-wise. This 
was hastily loaded with a quantity of pow- 
der, and thirty-six rifle-balls, and discharg- 


ed at the canoes. The bullets splashed in | 


the water among them, without doing any 


damage; but the Indians were so much dis- | 


couraged at the unusual report of the 
blunderbuss, and the warm reception which 
evidently awaited them on board the boat, 


that they precipitately withdrew, and left | 
the white men to pursue their voyage with- | 


out further molestation. 

Proceeding downward to the Mississippi, 
they found that river overflowing its banks 
in all directions, so that their hunting ope- 
rations were restricted to the bluffs which 
are occasionally found skirting the left 
bank. At one of these Davis and another 
young man belonging to the boat, went out 
in quest of buffalo. Having succeeded in 
killing several, they returned to the river, 
and found that the boat had left them toshift 
for themselves. At the uppermost extrem- 
ity of the bluff a large quantity of drift- 
wood had been piled up by the water, in its 
outward flow. Out of this pile they selected 
a sufficient number of logs for the con- 
struction of a raft. This was effected by 
strongly lashing them together. A couple 
of good poles were procured, for the pur- 
pose of managing the raft in its progress; 
and they both took post upon it, one for- 
ward and the other aft. As soon as it be- 
gan to swing round the point, it was nearly 
capsized by the force of the boiling cur- 
rent, and Davis’s companion was so much 
frightened that he sprang ashore. ‘The 
raft immediately righted—shot with head- 
long rapidity along the current, tothe iower 
extremity of the bluff,and from thence was 
carried off, by the overflowing waters, 
through the forest, in the direction of the 
immense swamps. ‘To return to the bluff 
he found absolutely impossible, although 
his friend, in the extremity of his distress, 
kept calling to him todo so as long as his 
voice could be heard. With great diffi- 
culty he succeeded in forcing his raft 
through the timber, in an oblique down- 
ward direction, back to the main current 





‘encountered a strong head-wind, and was 
|thrown by the waves upon the head of an 
}inundated cotton-wood island. The raft 
was turned half over by the stream, and 
remained with one end standing out per- 
pendicularly, and the other wedged im- 
moveably among the driftwood. 

He then crawled off into the island, and 
remained upon the floating timber till 
‘night—all night and all the ensuing day. 


The second night he heard some flat-boats 
|passing by; he hailed them, and told his 
‘Situation; but the boatmen, believing him 
to be an imposter, and his story a fabrica- 
tion, intended to decoy them into the hands 
of robbers and murderers, told him, with 
/an oath, to stay where he was and starve. 
In the morning, alternately walking and 
swimming, he made his way to the other 
end of the island, where he discovered the 
end of a small canoe protruding perpen- 
dicularly from the drift. This, after long 
and laborious exertion, he finally extrica- 
ted; but all his efforts to propel it, against 
the curent, to the place where he had left 
his raft were ineffectual; and he was, con- 
'sequently, obliged again to traverse the 
island, swimming and walking alternately 
as before, in order to reclaim his gun. 
| Having effected this, he embarked in the 
,canoe and proceeded downward. Six 
‘miles below, he found the flat boat lying 
\to; and was informed by Kendall that his 
sudden departure from the bluff had been 
‘occasioned by Whitsel, who, on his return 
from a short excursion in the woods, had 
| falsely reported that a large party of hos- 
| tile Indians were approaching. When Da- 
vis overtook the boat, he had been with- 
out sustenance three days. His friend, 
who had been left on the bluff, was never 
afterwards heard of by any of the party. 
On the arrival of the boat at New Ma- 
drid, complaint was made by Kendall to 
the commandant of the mal-conduct of 
| Whitsel, who, to avoid summary punish- 
ment, made his escape, and traveled to New 
Orleans. ‘There he was soon convicted of 
the crime of making counterfeit money, 
and transported to the mines in Mexico; 
but afterwards escaped, and was seen by 
Davis, long subsequently, on the Ohio. 
After staying one year at New Madrid, 
Davis set out on his return, in company 
with twenty others. In a boat, belonging 
to Dr. Waters, of New Madrid, they tra- 
veled a considerable distance up the Cum- 
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berland river; and from thence, taking 
what is called the “Green river route,” 
they proceeded to Limestone, (now Mays- 
ville,) on the Ohio. During this journey, 
they came to a house on Green river, the 
occupants of which had just been murdered 
by Indians; and they had proceeded but a 
short distance, when the same party were 
discovered near the path, lying in ambush 
for stragglers. They were overawed, how- 


ever, by the strength of the present party, | 


and fled,leaving behind themall their booty. 

After his return to Limestone, Davis 
went with another hunter on a trapping 
excursion up the Wabash. At that time, 
there were forty or fifty cabins in the vil- 
lage at Post Vincent (now Vincennes) of 
uniformconstruction. ‘The walls were made 
by digging trenches, and planting pickets 
in the ground; on these, were fixed the 
plates and rafters, and the roofing consisted 
of smoothly spread layers of bark. 


At the end of their trapping season they | They succeeded, however, in getting one 


descended the Wabash in a canoe. As 
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and met, before leaving it, a detachment of 
troops, descending, in flat boats, to Fort 


they approached a rapid place in the river, 


called the grand chain, they saw six pi- 
rouges lying at the shore, immediately be- 
low the rapids; these pirouges had been 
engaged in transporting a cargo of flour 


Their movements had been dogged by a 


made, while the pirouges were laboring 
up the rapids, and the entire party of white 
men, thirty in number, were instantane- 
ously massacred. When.Davis and his 
companion reached the spot, they were ly- 
ing about in every direction, some in the 


water, some in the pirouges, and some on | 


shore at the water’s edge, all bleeding} other injury was sustained by either. They 


The In-| 


freshly, and horribly mangled. 
dians had removed the barrels of flour, etc., 


top of the bank, and were so intently en- 
gaged in boisterous merriment and feast- 
ing, that the two hunters passed by the 


their way in safety to the Ohio. 
Returning to Limestone, Davis associa- 
ted himself, several years, with a trapper 
and hunter, 
bell. Shortly after St. Clair’s defeat, they 
undertook a trapping expedition up the 
Big Sandy river. Embarking at Lime- 


stone, with their guns, beaver traps, etc., | 


in a single canoe, they started up the Ohio, 


Washington. 
voyage, they at length reached the forks 
of the Big Sandy. 


Continuing their up-stream 


Taking the left fork, 


they proceeded, dragging their canoe over 


~ 


the ripples or shallows, until they were 
alarmed by seeing the water, a short dis- 
tance ahead, boiling and foaming inavery 
singular manner. This place was found 
to be the location of a spring, along with 
whose waters was discharged a quantity 
of inflammable gas, which, on the appli- 
cation of a blazing torch, took fire, and 
burned with a strong flame. 
point they returned, and ascended the right 
fork of the river, to the vicinity of a place 
called Harmer’s Station; here, having set 
their beaver traps, they encamped upon a 
sand-bar. 


From this 


Just at this time, a party of In- 


dians, thirty-six in number, had made an 


unsuccessful attack on Harmar’s Station. 


prisoner and a number of horses. In the 
skirmish at the Station, one of the Indians 


' had been so badly wounded, that he was 
| unable to travel with the rest, and he was 


| ers. 








accordingly committed to a chosen party 


| of six, to be carried down the river in a 
from the falls of Ohio to Post Vincent.| canoe; to this party was likewise entrust- 
_ed the keeping of Donalds, the prisoner. 
party of Indians, whose runners had con-/| Perceiving a light, as they were floating 
centrated a force of about three hundred | downward in the night, they landed on the 


at the grand chain, where an attack was | 


sand-bar, and marched up to the fire where 
Davis and his companion were lying asleep. 
Having ranged themselves around, with 
uplifted tomahawks, they awoke the sleep- 
ers by a sudden exclamation. In the sur- 
prise of the moment, Campbell threw up 
his hand against the edge of a tomahawk, 
by which it was cut very severely. No 


were secured with ropes, formed of raw 


é | strips of buffalo hide, and compelled to pole 
to their fires, a few rods distant from the} 


the canoes down stream, the Indians beat- 
ing them severely, from time to time. 
Arriving at Hanging Rock, on the Ohio 


river, they dragged their canoes, for con- 
scene of slaughter undiscovered, and made | cealment, into the mouth of a small stream, 


and prepared to encamp. 
constantly. 


The rain fell 


Four of the Indians went 


, | away to procure bark for the erection of a 
of the name of William Camp- | 


shelter, while two remained to take care 
of their wounded comrade and the prison- 
The wounded Indian sat with his 
back against a tree, anda gun by his side; 
the others were sitting near him, with guns 
beside then also. Dayisand Campbell were 
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tied with thongs, and Donalds was untied, 
and compelled to officiate as cook. The 
prisoners were separated by the Indians, 
and were so near them as to be within 
reach of their tomahawks. Davis put his 
finger to the handle of a tomahawk, and 
signified to Campbell that they should 


seize the weapons of the Indians, and as-_ 


sault them. ‘The signal was observed by 
Donalds, who placed himself in a suitable 


position to aSsist; but Campbell shook his | 


head. The movement was repeated by 
Davis, until it was observed by the Indi- 


ans, who immediately called in their com- | 
panions, and bound the prisoners more se- | 


curely. They now abandoned their en- 
campment, and went on through the rain, 
and in pitchy darkness, until they came to 


a small fissure or cave, in which Davis’s | 


keeper compelled him to lie down, His 
rope had been taken off; and he determin- 
ed to make his escape in the night, by steal- 


ing quietly away from his keeper, who was | 


lying close by his side. When he suppos- 
ed his guard to be asleep, he arose softly 
and stepped out; but, just as he was about 
to dash off into the darkness, and run for 
life, the Indian arose and stopped him; he 
was obliged again to lie down and remain 
until morning. As soon as it was light, he 
discovered, to his consternation, that he 


was on the very edge of an immense pre- | 
cipice, where he would inevitably have | 


been dashed to atoms, if he had not been 

foiled in his intention of running away. 
They now returned to the camp which 

they had abandoned the evening before, 


and posted a sentry on the river bank, who | 


soon came in with the information that he 
had heard flat boats coming down; and 


Davis was ordered, on pain of instant | 
To his | 


death, to decoy them to the shore. 
great joy, however, no boats appeared. In 
three days, the main party of Indians came 


Pottawatamies, Piankeshaws, and Shawa- 
nees. After the conclusion of the war 
dance, Davis was informed by his guide 
that he and Donalds were to be delivered 
over to the Pottawatamies and burned; and 
he, therefore, determined to attempt an es- 
cape at all hazards. All the next day, 
while traveling, he watched for an oppor- 
tunity to break away in the thickets, but 
was so closely guarded that he found it im- 
possible. The prisoners were treated by 
the Indians with their accustomed cruelty. 
They were heavily laden, and driven 
along, with kicks and blows, like beasts. 
They were invariably driven through the 
streams, which were greatly swolien by 
_the recent rains, while the Indians rode 
through upon ihe horses, or passed over 
upon logs. The whole party were pinched 
with hunger, because they were too much 
afraid of pursuit to wait until the hunters 
could procure game. A turkey, which 
happened to alight sufficiently near to the 
tine of march, was shot, and divided among 
the whole number of Indians and prison- 
ers. A very small scrap of the entrails, 
which had been wound around the end of 
a stick, and half roasted in the ashes, was 
presented to Davis; he tried to eat it, but 
could not, on account of its filthiness. An 
Indian, who had been watching him, 
snatched the morsel out of his hand, ex- 
claiming “ bye and bye, youeat,” and swal- 
lowed it in a moment. 

At night they again encamped, and Davis 
was stretched upon the naked ground, be- 
tween two Indians, and so attached to them 
with thongs of buffalo hide, that it was im- 
| possble for him to stir without disturbing 
them. In consequence of having been tied 
too tight, his limbs had become much 
swollen, and exceedingly painful; so much 
| so, indeed, that he found it impossible either 
‘to sleep or lie still. His restlessness gave 





Remini 





over, with about forty horses, and the | great offense to his guards, and he was 
whole company set off together, and trav- | soundly beaten, from time to time, through 
eled up the Little Scioto. At sundown they | the night, because he could not endure his 
halted, and placed the prisoners on a log, | excruciating pain without moving. About 
with a sufficient guard. The rest then | daybreak he fell into an unquiet doze for a 
went away about fifty yards, and. held a| few minutes, and when he awoke, the 
short consultation; after which, they ran | numbness and pain of his arms had grown 
about through the woods and collected a/so distressing, that he could not refrain 
great quantity of brushwood, which they | from rising suddenly up. The two Indi- 
piled together in an open space, and set on | ans, likewise, sprang up, and were about 
fire. Around this blazing pile they per-| to renew their abuse, when he explained 
formed the war dance, with the most ex- | to them the condition of his arms. At this 
travagant gestures and frightful yells.| they seemed partially to relent, and one 
The party was composed of Delawares, | of them directed a boy, who had risen, and 
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was standing near, to untie the thongs 
with which he was bound. He now deter- 
mined to break away and run, as soon as 
the thongs should be loosened, without re- 
gard to consequences. 
was made in an open space on the bank of 
a small creek; the camp fires were made 
all in one row, parallel with the stream; 
and, parallel with the fires, the whole par- 
ty slept, side by side, in a continuous rank. 
Directly behind them, and close to their 
heads, a horizontal line of poles, supported 
on small forks, about two feet from the 
ground, extended along the entire rank. 
Along this line the guns were placed; the 
butts upon the ground, between the Indi- 
ans, and the barrels leaning up against the 
poles. Immediately on the other side of 
the creek was a dense thicket of hazel 
brush and briars. 

While the boy was trying to untie the 
hard knots of the ropes, the Indians, 
with few exceptions, got up, and stood 
about the fires. It was broad daylight. 
As soon as Davis’s arms were released, he 
suddenly sprang out from among them— 
dashed through the stream, and into the 
thicket on the other side. ‘The Indians 
pursued him with the most demoniac and 
terrific yells. His clothing consisted of 
a cotton shirt and pantaloons, and these 
Were soon entirely torn away by the briars. 
He shaped his course across the most crag- 
gy and difficult hills. He spent the ensu- 
ing night, which was frosty and cold, ona 
steep crag; and being entirely naked, and 
having been starved three days, he was 
near perishing from cold, hunger, and fa- 
tigue. On the next day, he arrived at the 
Ohio river, ten miles above the place 
where he had crossedit in the custody of the 
Indians. On the bank he overthrew a de- 
cayed buckeye, which was broken, by its 
fall, into pieces of sufficient length for the 
construction ofa raft. Having lashed these 
pieces together with grape vines, he em- 
barked upon them, and passed safely over 
to the Kentucky shore. 

Atnight his lodging-place was a hollow 
tree, and he succeeded the next morning, 
in finding a canoe, which he had conceal- 
ed during a former trip. 
down to Manchester, (Massie’s Station,) 
where he arrived in the night. Having 
cautiously approached the pickets, he hail- 
ed the inmates of the station, and told his 
story, which was discredited, and hé was 
refused admittance. Being at length con- 
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The encampment | 


In this he went | 


‘company him, and set offin search of them, 


27 
vinced of the truth of his statement, they 
received and entertained him with much 
kindness until the next day, when he re- 
turned to Limestone. 

The principal leader of this band of In- 
diansw as aShawanee chief called ‘Charley 
Wilkie.’ Davis’s keeper, during his cap- 
tivity, of whom mention has several times 
been made, was a half breed, ofthe French 

‘and Indian blood, of the name of Montour. 
Campbell was sold by the Delawares of the 
party to a French trader, and afterwards 
escaped. Donalds, the prisoner who had 
‘been taken at Harmer’s station, was burn- 
ed alive, by the Pottawatamies. 

Before Davis’s escape, Montour had 
boastingly showed him the handle of his 
|tomahawk, on which there were sixteen 
‘notches, alledging that he had taken that 
‘number of scalps at St. Clair’s defeat. 
Davis asked him what the Indians had 
‘done with St. Clairs’s cannon, and he re- 
plied that they had sunk four pieces ina 
deep stream, near the battle ground. Hap- 
pening to speak of this circumstance, after 
his return to Limestone, it became known 
to an officer of the army, who compelled 
him to go to Cincinnatti, for the purpose 
of communicating his intelligence to the 
commandant of Fort Washington. This 
he did, and the guns were afterwards re- 
covered. After he had been taken to Fort 
Washington, and interrogated by the com- 
mandant, he was dismissed, without food, 
money, orarms. A trader of the name 
of Wilkie, to whom he made known his 
destitute condition, supplied him with a 
small quantity of provisions, and he set off 
‘for Limestone, alone, and unarmed. He 
traveled near the river all day, and at 
‘night ensconced himself in the hollow of 
'a large sycamore, by the root of which he 
had kindled a small fire. Inthe night he 
was awakened by the roaring sound of 
flames, and found that the hollow shell of 
the tree, above him, had been kindled by 
some sparks blown from his fire,and was 

blazing furiously. Before he could escape 

his flesh and clothes were severely burnt. 
He arrived at Limestone the next day, 
without any other accident. 

The Beaver traps which had been left 
on the Big Sandy, when he was taken by 
the Indians, were six in number, and had 
cost him five dollars each. Here, to use his 
own expression, he could not think of lo- 
sing. He, therefore, hired a man-to ac- 
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They went directly across the country to- | some distance. With much difficulty they 
wards the place where the traps were left, | were all brought again to the brink of the 
but had not traveled very far before the | water, into which the boy rode, upon the 
hired man had a severe attack of rheuma- | stallion, and swam over; and Davis at 
tism. He was utterly unable to proceed, | length succeeded in forcing the others to 
and Davis was consequently obliged to pre- | follow. Hearing the sound of hoofs, just 
pare a bark canoe, and float him down a/at that moment, behind him, he faced a- 
creek, which ran near the place where | bout, and saw an Indian riding off at full 
they had stopped, tothe Ohio; and so re- | speed upon the horse which he had previ- 
turned with him to Limestone. ‘ously ridden himSelf, and which had been 
As soon as he had disposed of the sick fastened to a tree, with pawpaw bark, 
man he hired a boy to perform the trip while he was engaged in driving the others 
with him, and immediately started again, through the creek. He immediately fas- 
in the same direction, across the hills. | tened two or three chunks of wood togeth- 
On the second or third day they heard er with bark, placed his gun upon them, 
several gun-shots near them, and soon af- |Swam across and went on as fast as possi- 
ter came to an “Indian horse,” hoppled in | ble. 
the woods. This horse they took and | Having traveled in this manner five 
loaded with their packs and a buck which | days, they arrived at Limestone, and ad- 
they had just killed, and then proceeded | vertised the horses. They had all been 
till they came near a considerable creek. | stolen: by the Indians from different sta- 
Here they discovered smoke rising up be- | tions in Kentucky; and, with the excep- 
fore them, and presently found themselves | tion of one, were reclaimed by the proper 
close to an Indian camp, near which there owners. 
were three horses hoppled. Hearingthe| ‘Soon after this, Davis, Duncan M’Ar- 
reports of several gun-shots close to the | thur, John M’Dowell, and Benjamin Beas- 
camp, they hastily untied the horses, hal- ly were employed by Simon Kenton, in 
tered them, and went forward until they the capacity of spies. These four were 
came to another creek. Near this they | divided into two squads, and thus ranged 
found and secured a couple more horses. up and down the Ohio, from Limestone to 
In this manner they traveled on, till they | the mouth of the Big Sandy, alternately 
arrived at the Big Sandy. As they went performing tours of from one to two weeks 
down the hills into the bottom lands of duration. They were especially charged 
that river, they again heard gun-shots | to give information to Kenton, who lived 
near them, and saw three hoppled horses at Washington, near Limestone, whenever 
just before. With these there was also a | they might ascertain that the Indians had 
fine Virginia stallion. The whole were | crossed, or were about to cross the Ohio 
secured. They had now ten horses, in ‘into Kentucky. Davis and one of the oth- 
all, and being convinced that Indians must | ers were proceeding up the Kentucky side 
be hotly in pursuit, they gave up the idea of the river, with a small canoe, when 
of getting the beaver traps, and pushed |they discovered a large trail of Indians, 
immediately for Limestone. The stallion | on the shore, leading directly off from the 
was so unruly that they were obliged to | water’s edge. Following this trail a short 
gag him, to prevent him from betraying | distance, they found six large canoes con- 
them to the Indians, by his neighing, and | cealed in a pawpaw thicket. Jn each ca- 
the boy rode him, in advance, while Davis, | noe there were six paddles, a supply of 
on another good horse, brought up the | provisions, ete. These they left unmo- 
rear. All day they traveled rapidly, and |lested, and hastened to Kenton with the 
at night hoppled the horses, and turned |news. It happened to be exactly in har- 
them out to graize; subsisting themselves | vest time, and the settlers were so busily 
entirely on nettles, which they ate, some- |employed in saving their grain that they 
times raw, and sometimes roasted. For | could not be persuaded toturnout. Find- 
fear of meeting their pursuers they dare | ing they could get no assistance, the two 
not take the direct route back to Lime- | spies went back alone, but the canoes were 
stone, but followed down the courses of the | gone and they ascertained from the re- 
Big Sandy and Ohio. When they came to | turning trail that the Indians had taken 
Tiger creek, it was so high and rapid, that | off a ¢éonsiderable number of horses. 
the horses were frightened and ran back | ~ Another time Davis and Beasly went 
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Renee ; 
up the Kentucky side, in the same man- | 
ner, until they came to a sand bar which | 
extended into the river opposite the mouth | 
of the Scioto. Being scarce of provisions, | 
one ef them fired at a wild duck, just be- 
fore they turned out into the river to dou- 
ble the sandbar. On coming tothe shore 
above the bar, they saw the sand upon the 
bank, freshly turned up, as they supposed, 
by buffalo hoofs. A close examination, | 
however, convinced them that a party 0! 
Indians had there been preparing to cross, 
with their stolen horses, and had been | 
frightened away by the shot which they 
had fired at the wild duck. In order to! 
ascertain whether any of the Indians had | 
crossed, they immediately went over them- 
selves, and landed below the mouth of Sci- 
oto. . Beasly remained near the canoe, 
while Davis struck across the bottom in 
search of tracks. Arriving at the hills, 
and having seen no Indian trail, he turned | 
his course downward a short distance, to | 
a large deer lick. When close to the lick | 
he walked slowly and stealthily, and kept 
a sharp look-out for Indians. Suddenly a 
rifle cracked in the woods directly before | 
him, and a bullet whistled past his ear. | 
With that quickness and precision so re-' 
markable in all thorough-bred woods-men, 
his gun was brought from his shoulder to) 
the right position, and discharged; and be- | 
fore the Indian knew the result of his own 
shot, he was himself laid low. Davis 
turned instantly and ran, at full speed to. 
the canoe, where he found Beasly, behind 
a tree, awaiting his return. Not doubting | 
that there were other Indians about the | 
lick, they sprang into the canoe, and push- | 
ed off into the river, as quickly as possi-_ 
ble. When they had got away two or 
three hundred yards, a large number of! 
Indians came running down the bank, at 
the place which they had just left, but’ 
made no attempt to follow them further. | 
Having reported their discoveries to Ken-| 
ton, they again went to the deer lick, | 
where some other hunters had also gone, 





and had found the Indian’s grave, and the, 


blood upon the ground where Davis had | 
shot him. | 
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After this, Davis, and a man of the 
name of Tolbert, went over the Ohio, from 
Graham’s station, at Canada bottom, to 
hunt turkeys. They were running about 
through the woods after a large flock 
which they had raised, and had fired about 
a dozen shots at them, when Davis saw 
something move at a distance before him. 
At this he stood still, and soon discovered 
a large number of Indians running rapidly 
through the woods. He immediately cal- 
led Tolbert to him, and they concealed 
themselves behind some large trees. The 
Indians passed within one hundred yards, 
and Davis was about to fire at them, but 
was prevented by Tolbert, who, being 
somewhat clumsy, was afraid to try the 
risk of a race for his life. As soon ds the 
Indians were out of sight, the hunters re- 
turned, without delay, to the other side of 
the river. 

Davis continued to serve asa spy for 
three years. Afterwards he went with 
Campbell and some boatmen, across the 
river, to a small creek below the mouth 
of the Scioto, in quest of Turkeys. After 
hunting all day, they encamped at night, 
and the boatmen were very frolicksome 
and nuisy. They were requested to be 
silent, but would not. After a while they 
laid down before the fire,and the whole 
party fell asleep, except Davis, who was 


_apprehensive of an attack from Indians, 


and consequently remained wakeful, and 
watchful. In the night he heard a noise, 


like the pecking of a woodpecker, a short 


distance from the camp, which was repli- 
ed to by a similar sound, in another direc- 
tion. Ife now awoke Campbell, telling 
him there were Indians around them. 
When Campbell had listened attentively 
to the sound he also was of opinion that it 
was made by Indians, and they immedi- 
ately woke the boatmen, who laughed and 
called them cowards. Davis and Camp- 
bell took their guns and went away from 
the fire, into the woods, and the rest soon 
After a few moments consulta- 
tion they concluded cross the river 
which they~ accordingly did. Towards 


| day-break the Indians likewise crossed 


It will be seen, from the foregoing, that! over, a little higher up the river. While 
the information was partly erroneous on doing so they were seen by the people on 
which Col. McDonald predicated the ac-| board some flat-boats which were descend- 


count of this affair, which he “has given | 
in his excellent sketch of Gen. M’Arthur. | 


ing. ‘This information Davis and his com 
pany received from the boats, in time to 


It was Beasly, and not M’Arthur, who ac-! enable them to make their escape. 


companied Davis. 


Another time Davis, Campbell, and four 
4 
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others crossed the Ohio, on a hunting ex- 
pedition, and encamped one mile above 
the mouth of Scioto. ‘They killeda great 


number of deer, bear,and turkies. ‘They 
had several excellent dogs along. One, | 


in particular, which belonged to Davis, 
was uncommonly powerful and fierce. 
One night the dogs became alarmed and 
barked furiousl*, dashing out occasionally 
into the woods, and then running back to 
the camp, which stood immediately on the 
bank of the Ohio. Davis and Campbell 
were satisfied that they were beset by In- 


| Nov. 


with great surprise, ‘waugh! shinneh! wan- 


neh!” i.e. “Captain.” They were very 
‘friendly, and evidently much pleased to 


see him. 

About twenty-four years ago he remo- 
_ved to the farm where he now resides; 
‘near which, on an island in the Scioto, 
there was found,some vears since, an old 
beaver trap, which he identified by a pecu- 
liar and sure mark, as being one which 
had been taken from Campbell and him- 
self, by the Indians, before they were made 
prisoners on the Big Sandy. 


| 
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dians, and that an attack would certainly | During the last war he performed two 
be made very soon. They determined, tours of duty, inthe army, upon the fron- 
therefore to retreat across the river, about | tier,—once as a Captain of Volunteers. 
daylight in the morning, and accordingly | ‘The foregoing isa very condensed state- 
did so. The other hunters refused to go. | ment of some few of Mr. Davis’s most stri- 
Before Davis and Campbell had got across, | king reminisences, as they were gathered 
they were loudly called, from the camp |from him, during a brief conversation. 
which they had just left, but could not un- | Many of his other recollections, pertain- 
derstand what was said to them. They |ing as well to other men and events as to 
hastened across to the Kentucky shore, | himself,are very interesting; and, I trust, 
and concealed themselves in the woods all |may yet be given to the public. 
day. At night they returned to the river, | 0. €. 
and looked across, but there was no fire, | t 
nor light of any kind, to be seen at their NOTES ON TEXAS. 
camp. They hallooed loudly, and were 
answered by their friends, from the other | 
side, and from different places, up and | De Bexar—Preparations for a Journey—The 
down the river. They soon met, and went |Mexican Gourd—-Departure—The Prairy—En- 
all-together to the camp, which they found /campment—-An Incident--Insects—Theft—Loose 
demolished. The Indians had rushed | our Way—Difficulties of Traveling—Hospitality 
upon it in the morning, a few minutes af- |—obbery. 
ter Davis and Campbell left. The hun-{ Have you ever been in San Antonio, the 
ters escaped without injury, but with the | beautiful San Antonio de Bexar?—is al- 
loss of their whole stock of skins, camp | most the first question which is asked by 
equipments, &c. They were so much dis- | the early settler of Texas, who wishes to 
couraged by this adventure that they gave |inspire the recent emigrant with a high 
up their “hunt,” and returned to Lime- idea of the beauty and richness of his 
stone. Campbell was subsequently killed | adopted country. I had heard so much of 
by the Indians, while hunting, not far from | De Bexar from young and old, that I de- 
Limestone, on the Ohio side of the river. | termined, so soon as an opportunity was 
Soon after Wayne’s treaty Davis remo-| presented, to make a pilgrimage to the 
ved from Kentucky, and settled on the | place which fame represented as the Eden 
Scioto, below Chillicothe, where his house | of Texas. 
was robbed bya man named Whale, in| The city itself is situated between three 
consequence of which he removed toChil- | and four hundred miles from the coast, 
licothe. His property was afterwards re- ‘nearly ina due west direction from the 
covered, by Col. M’Donald, the well-known | city of Houston. Asthe road lay through 
author of recent “sketches” of some of the |a country infested by tribes of hostile In- 
distinguished pioneers. He afterwards | dians, it was necessary to proceed in such 
lived many years, a few miles west of |numbers as would deter any attack from 
Chillicothe. While he was living on the |the numerous parties that usually lay in 
Scioto, where he first settled, a party of | wait for the solitary traveler. I[t was not 


CHAPTER IX. 


the Indians, who had taken him prisoner, | long before a company of five was formed, 
in passing down the river, came to his|a number rather too small for the ordina- 
door. 


On seeing him, they exclaimed, | ry dangers of the road, which by agree- 
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ment was to collect from the different por- 
tions of the country, on a given day, upon 
the banks of the Colorado—the extreme | 
point to which it was safe to go without 
the concentration of our whole force. 

As each was to furnish his own supplies, 
and act as his own cook, it was necessary, 
previous tu starting, to lay in stores for) 
the journey; and provide a supply of| 
cooking utensils and camp furniture. | 
hope the reader will excuse me, should | 
represent myself mounted, ready for a 
start, as the shortest means of giving him 
some idea of the preparations necessary 
for a journey of the description 1 was 
about to commence. 

lI was mounted upon a dark Mexican 
horse, rather larger and more muscular 
than horses of this description generally 
are, With a saddle under meof the Mexican 
model, which I procured in an even ex- 
change for one: brought from the United 
States, of the English pattern. It consist- 
ed of a tree with an elevated pommel, co- 
vered with naked sheep-skin, open at top 
to protect the spine, and without padding 
of any description. I have been thus par- 
ticular in the account of my saddle, that I 
might have an opportunity to introduce my 
stirrups to the reader, which. consisted of 
two blocks of wood, six inches square, with 
just sufficient space dug through the cen- 
ter to admit the foot, aud which hung down 
on each side of my horse like the pendu- 
lous rocks used by rude nations for batter- 
ing down walls. 

The cockney, who feels shocked at the 
description of my saddle and its equipments, 
would doubtless come to the conclusion | 
that [ had been greatly cheated in the 
trade; but that the misery | must endure 
upon the top of it, would be a good punish- 
ment for the folly of the exchange. The 
cockney is mistaken here, as he sometimes 
is. Witha blanket underneath, and one 
on top, no saddle can be more easy, either 
to man or horse. A short rifle, made for 
horsemen, was slung across my shoulders, 
and in my pocket I carried two small pis- 
tols. On the hind part of the saddle was 
lashed my coffee-pot and linen wallet, con-| 
taining my slender store of provisions, and 
on the pommel hung a Mexican gourd, in-| 
tended to carry water over the dry and 
extensive prairies. This latter article of | 
my outfit deserves a special notice. It| 
consists of two bulbs, with a natural con- 
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size to admit the passage of the water from 


one to the other; and strength to hold the 


two together when filled. ‘The upper bulb 
terminates in a shape very much resem- 
bling the neck of a bottle. By means ofa 
string between the twa, which is prevented 


| from slipping either way, the gourd hangs 
| perpendicularly from the pommel,—as the 


lower bulb is generally one-third larger 
than the upper. 

This convenience to the traveler can be 
procured of a size to carry froma pint to a 
gallon of water. Nature, who is always 
watchful of the wants of man, no matter 
where he is, has doubtless intended this 
singular piece of vegetation for his sup- 
port and comfort in his journey over the 
prairy; as she has not only constructed it 
with a view to easy transportation, but it 
is so formed, being a bad conductor of heat, 
that the water will not change much in 
temperature, or deteriorate in flavor, after 
having been carried all day through the 
heat of the sun. I was informed, but will 
not vouch for the truth, that frequent at- 
tempts have been made to introduce this 
singular production of nature into several 
of the southern States, but without suc- 
cess. 

It loses its fair proportions where it is 
not imperiously wanted, and even by so 
small a circumstance, one is forced to re- 
member the words of the poet— 


« The different blessings make 
The different countries even.” 


Thus equipped, on the 29th of May, in 
company with one of the party, I turned 
my back upon the city of Houston, as the 
sun was about setting, in one of those 
beautiful and cloudless skies which can be 
found in no country but Texas. If the read- 
er has never traveled over the prairies of 
this country, where the eye has no limit 
other than the heavens and the earth, on 
an evening in the month of May, when all 
nature, which has slept during the heat of 


| the day, is awakened into active life by the 


cool zephyrs which fan the heated earth, 
he has no right to claim that he has seen 
one of the most beautiful and enlivening 
pictures which is permitted to delight the 
heart of man. 

A sun-set at sea is generally beautiful, 
and oftentimes sublime: but here is either 
the vast deep hushed into repose, with its 
uniform and unruffled surface, or its moun- 


traction between the two, of just sufficient | tain waves, undiversified as far the human 
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eye can reach. On the far-spread prairy | not my wish to trouble the reader every 
it is entirely different. Here is a bound-| time I am bitten by a musketoe, or scared 
less landscape, covered with nature’s green-| by a reptile, | hold this a proper occasion 
est carpet, over which herds of deer, hors-| to give him the result of my observations 
es, buffalo, and other wild animals, almost | and information of the insects of the coun- 
beyond number, move and bound in every | try. So far as relates to the musketoe, if 
direction, not only diversifying the whole, | he will except those which are found a- 
but givinga vital pulsation tothe scene. | mong the timber along the streams, the 
Byron found more suitable objects for | traveler has little cause of complaint, even 
his wild genius amidst the craggy Alps, | in what is called here the lower country: 
where— | the winds which constantly blow over the 
: «Far along, | prairies are too strong for them to stem, 
pene eaters rattling crags among, | and drive them to seek shelter in the tim- 
_ber. But when we get to the upper coun- 
Than he could have done amidst the scenes | try, owing toa want of humidity, they not 
which | have just attempted to describe; | only cease to be an annoyance even alon 
but I can readily suppose that the milder | the streams, but they, with almost all other 
spirit of Burns could breathe into such ob-} insects of a troublesome nature, entirely 
jects as the eye of poetry may discover| disappear. Houston, during the summer, 
upon the verdant and boundless plains of | could not be said to be infested, to any 
this country, a living beauty, which, if it} great extent, with the musketoe; what few 
would not astonish us with its sublimity,| there were, were confined to the banks of 
as do most of the descriptions of the Eng-| of the bayou. 
lish poet, would reach the heart with a! In this particular at least, I should think 
truer pathos and eloquence. | Texas much more desirable than any por- 
We traveled until darkness closed the} tion of Louisiana that] have yetseen. There 
prospect around, when we encamped, for| isa green fly, called the blister fly, (but I 
the convenience of wood and water, upon should think too large for such as are gen- 
the banks of Bray’s bayou, seven miles; erally used for that purpose,) found along 
from the place of our departure. Here! the waters of the lower country, where 
we found a number of soldiers just from} they lie in wait for horses and cattle in 
the army, some of them intending to re-} such numbers, that, when they light, they 
turn home to the United States; sick, after | literally cover their victim aad drive it to 
long toil and suffering, like Ulysses, for a} distraction. 1 have seen the noble horse 
sight of their native country. After hop-| covered with gore, and champ his bit in 
pling our horses, we turned them upon the} the agony of torment. These, too, disap- 
prairy to shift for themselves. pear in less than a day’s ride west of the 
In the act of gathering some bark from} Colorado. From what | had been told, I 
the side of a tree for firewood, I caught} was led to fear that the chegar, a small red 
hold of something, which I found to be a| bug, which makes its way to the skin in 
snake, hanging at full length. I was not | despite of every effort to prevent it, and 
tenacious of my hold; and, no sooner dis-| then burrows, creating an inflammation, 
covered my mistake, than I found myself} would prove exceedingly troublesome dur- 
ten feet fromthe tree. The soldiers, eevee ing the journey; but throughout, I have 
a hearty laugh at my expense, stated that| no recollection of having seen or felt any. 
some person had killed and hung it there| Neither did I find ticks of any kind as 
where I found it, on account of its great} troublesome as I expected. 


' 


size—being something like seven or eig t| Snakes, too, are not as abundant as one 
feet in length, and of a proportionate thick- | might suppose at first view, considering 
ness, the face of the country. If we except the 
After a cup of coffee, I took my first les-| rattle snake of Galveston Island, and also 
sons in the art of arranging a camp from| that of the mountains, where they are 
my companion, who was learned in the, both large and numerous, the country is 
ways of the wild man’s life. Wrapped up| generally free from reptiles of this des- 
in our blankets, to cover us from the dew/cription. That the snake is not oftener 
and’musketoes, we slept with the bright| seen upon the plains, is to be attributed to 
stars above us until the rays of the morn-| the burning of the prairies. 
ing sun drove us fromour couch. As itis! The chamelion, as well as every other 
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variety of the lizard, exists in the great- 
est abundance. They are constantly dart- 
ing across your path, of every hue and co- 
lor, but are perfectly harmless. _ ; 

The scorpion, which is something like 
five or six inches in length, exists in large 
numbers, and is considered extremely ve- 
nomous. They are frequently seen in and 
about log and frame houses, to the great 
dread of the occupants. 

Centipedes are frequently found under 
rotten logs of a large size, and are highly 
dangerous. ‘The whole country abounds 
in spiders, from the smallest of the species 
to the largest specimens of the tarantula. 
I came upon one of the latter, in the prai- 
ry, considerably larger than an ordinary 
sized tea-cup, which, I confess, | hesitated 
to attack. But the insect which most in- 
fests the country isthe ant; their hills are 
scattered in all directions; and they are 
seen moving like armies over the plains. 

When we arose in the morning, the sol- 
diers had left; and, upon an examination 
of our baggage, my companion missed from 
his holsters one of a fine brace of pistols, 











which had, doubtless, been taken by one of 


the number. This was rather a serious 
loss, inasmuch as the dangers of the coun- 
try through which we had to pass, requir- 
ed that the traveler should have about his 
person every weapon of defense which it 
was convenient or possible for him tocarry. 

It appeared a useless waste of time to go 
back to make search, as the facility of con- 
cealing so small an article made its reco- 
very quite improbable. 

We resumed our journey; but had not 
proceeded many miles, when we discover- 
ed that we were inclining too much to- 
wards the gulf,and, as a consequence, had 
lost our way. 

Nothing is more difficult for the stran- 
ger than to find his way over the prairies 
of this country, whichare cut up by paths, 
which lead from one settlement to anoth- 
er, or occasioned by the different animals 
which roam over them. This difficulty is 
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‘try; so that, when he attempts to give di- 
rections, it is generally in such a careless 
manner, that they often serve no other 
purpose than to confuse and perplex. Af- 
ter having received, as | supposed, the most 
minute and special directions from persons 
of sense, | have been compelled to turn 
back for further information, or go on at 
the hazard of losing my way. 1 could 

|readily refer my confusion to the want of 

‘experience, or rather stupidity, did not I 
hear similar complaints from almost every 
person who has traversed the country. 
Profiting by my experience, in future I 
chose to generally ascertain the course of 
my destination, and to pay little attention 
to any thing else. 

Conscious of our mistake, we changed 
from nearly a due south to a west direc- 
tion. ‘The appearance of a large drove of 
cattle upon the plain, which we discovered 
after a few mile’s ride, was a certain sign 
that we could not be far from some habita- 
tion; andthe timber we saw beyond, satis- 
fied us that we were approaching the Bras- 
sos. It was not jong before we came to 
an old cabin upon the edge of the woods, 
solitary and in ruins. A slip of bacon, 
suspended in the chimney corner, a few 
live embers upon the hearth, and a bucket 
of fresh milk, stowed in the remains of an 
old cupboard, were proofs that the place, 

| notwithstanding its forbidding appearance, 
was the habitation of some one of the chil- 
drenofmen. Provoked by keen appetites, 

'we fell to work upon the piggin, which 

'we served as Sancho usually did the con- 
tents of his master’s wallet. 

| Following the course of the timber to- 

‘wards the north, two miles, we came to an 

‘antiquated, open log house, situated ina 

| beautiful cove, formed by a bend in the ri- 

iver. We here found a female, with a 

| number of children. 

I will here take occasion to remark, that 
there is no people living, among whom the 
| rigths of hospitality are more scrupulously 
observed, than among the old Texians who 


but poorly obviated by the directions of | live in the interior of the country. 


those who profess to know all about the | 


country. 

The old Texian, possessed, to the high- 
est degree, with that peculiar instinct, if it 
is proper to call it such, which enables 
those accustomed to the woods to find their 
way under almost any circumstances, does 
not appear to understand the true situation 
of those who are strangers to the coun- 


: 
|nature always derives 


|the complaints of robbery, which the peo- 





Kind ‘and disinterested in their atten- 
tions to the stranger, who is always wel- 
come, they divide with him, to the last, 
of every thing, without any other consid- 
eration than the pleasure whica a noble 
from acts of gener- 
osity. Our wants were anticipated by the 
lady, and kindly supplied. I here heard 
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ple make against each other, during the 
general flight from the enemy, which I 
had often heard before, and almost as of- | 
ten heard afterwards, as [1 went into the! 
house of a Texian. Indeed, there can be | 
no doubt but that the citizens of Texas suf- | 
fered more from their depredations upon 
each other, in the hour of general calam- 
ity, than from the vindictive and desolat- | 
ing spirit of Santa Anna himself. 

{n the general consternation which per-| 
vaded the country, from the sudden and | 
almost unexpected approach of the Mexi-| 
cans, the fugitives could carry with them 
but a few articles of dress, and other mat- 
ters of absolute necessity, leaving behind 
them the most valuable part of their ef- 
fects. It seemed no crime to those who 
found the habitations of their countrymen 
deserted, after appropriating to themselves | 
such articles as tempted their avarice, or| 
pleased their fancy, to make a general de- 
struction of the remainder. 

Such houses as éscaped pillage in the 
flight of the people from the country, were 
plundered, at least a great many of them, 
by those who came in advance of the own- 
ers, after the battle of the 21st of April. 

This is aserious charge to make against | 
a people; and I should hesitate to make 
it, were I not convinced of its truth by the 
many times that | have heard persons at- 
tribute the naked and destitute condition 
of their houses, in furniture and house- 
hold conveniences of all kinds, to the rapa- 
city of their countrymen. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, it would be injustice to charge 
the-whole people of Texas with being a na- 
tion of robbers, even destitute of faith 
among each other; the last and only vir- 
tue, as is said, that survives among thieves. 
In a higher spirit than that of charity—in 
a spirit of justice—we are bound to con- 
clude that their spoliations were the work 
of a few, who, like a number that are to 
be found in every country, are ready, at 
all times, to take advantage of the misfor- 

tunes of others. From what has been said 
of the plundering of the Texians from each 
other, Basil Hall, and the author of Men 
and Manners, from their philosophic and 
enlightened views, in coming to a general 
conclusion from a particular” instance, 
which should be regarded rather as an ex- 
ception than an example, would write in 
their books that the whole people are a na- 
tion of Bedouins. But I reject the philos- 
ophy, and condemn the spirit. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Description of the Country—The Brassos River 
—A Scene upon the Prairy—A Herdsman—Texas 
Market--Laws—Incidents of the War—Escapeof 
our Horses—A Journey on Foot—A Texian—-Pro- 
gress of Settlement—A Night Adventure. 


As it is the design of these notes to give 
the reader a clear and distinct idea of the 
country, rather than the people and their 
government, (since any objections to the 


|two latter are comparatively transient, 


while those to the soil and timber are car- 
dinal,) I will take the liberty while our 
horses are feeding upon the plain to make 
a general retrospect since our departure 
from Houston. 

We had now traveled about eighteen 
miles, and if we except the wood upon 
Bray’s bayou whichis too inconsiderable 
in quantity or kind to deserve notice, the 
whole country is timberless. We could to 
be sure, now and then see small groves 
of stunted oak, scattered over the plain, 
but which seemed nothing more than rest- 
ing places for the fowls of the air, ora 
lounging place for the ox during the heat 
ofthe day.’ Between the San Jacinto and 
Brassos lics one continued plain which down 
to the gulf and up to the mountains, is only 
interrupted either way by the sight of tim- 
ber as some bayou, or tributary stretches 
into the prairy. This plain spreads out, 
and becomes more extended as you ascend 
to the head of the streams, where the 
whole country is lost in a boundless prai- 
ry. Thecountry between the two streams 
is a uniform level, and that portion of it 
which lies within two hundred miles of the 
gulf, during the wet seasons, is for the 
most part covered with water and almost 
impassable for either man or horse. But 
the country in this particular improves as 
you ascend towards the mountains. I 
should not suppose that the soil, even if 
the land were ditched, would be suitable for 
any of the products of the country,as the 
white and blue character of the earth, as 
it appeared upon the surface, or some 
inches below, as thrown up by the crawfish, 
did not promise much for its fertility. 

The whole country is however covered 
with a rich prairy grass, which furnishes 
a most luxuriant pasture for cattle and 
horses. 

As you approach the Brassos the land 
seems to be more dry and better adapted to 
cultivation. It is here, upon the edge of 
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the woods, where the country is really 
beautiful, that the Texian in all future 
ages will fix his habitation; and as he ga- 
zes upon his almost countless herd of cat- 
tle which feed upon the plain, will see 
himself grow rich almost without any ex- 
ertion. 

Resuming our journey we followed the 
timber about two miles tothe north. It 
seemed singular that the boundary be- 
tween the prairy and timber land should 
be so distinctly defined: for the one ceas- 
ed and the other commenced with an ab- 
ruptness that looked more like the work of 
man than the hand of nature. 

We now turned to our left and entered 
the timber of the Brassos. ‘The dense 
cane brakes, and massive timber covered 
with rich foliage making a continuous ar- 
bor impenetrable to the sun, formed a 
marked contrast with the treeless and sun- 
lit prairy. Four miles travel brought us 
upon the banks of the stream. 

The Brassos, (a Spanish word, meaning 
the arm of God,) takes its rise in the north- 
western part of Texas, and after running a 
south east direction, for six hundred miles, 
discharges itself into the gulf, in latitude 
28° 40 minutes. It has quite a number of 


tributaries; but as they are ofno impor-_ 


tance in a navigable point of view, do not 
require a special notice. The bar at the 
mouth of this river, which is formed by 
the quicksand that is constantly thrown up 
by the * aves of the sea and arrested by 
the cur-ent of the stream, never can be re- 
moved; and makes the entry into the har- 
bor at its mouth so extremely dangerous 
that the different insurance offices through- 
out the United States, as | was told, from 
repeated wrecks that have occurred in the 
attempt, have refused to grant policies 
upon any vessels entered for this port at 
any premium. ‘This is to be regretted, as 
the country upon this stream, is esteemed 
the most productive portion of Texas. It 


is even in contemplation, (and if I am not | 


mistaken, a charter has been granted for 
the purpose,) to construct a rail-road from 
some point on this river to Buffalo bayou, 
with a view to direct the trade of the coun- 


try in that channel on account of the supe- | 
The 


rior formation of Galveston harbor. 
banks of this river for two hundred miles 
from its mouth are from twenty to forty 
feet in hight; yet notwithstanding this, 
they are not always sufficient to prevent 
inundation. A large portion of the year 
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35 
the Brassos is not navigable for steam- 
boats, unless they are of a light draft; but 
when swollen by rains, the largest kind 
may ascend several hundred miles. The 
current of the stream is not rapid as it 


‘runs through a flat country, unless in 
‘times of high water. 
crossed this river, which were about one 


At the two places | 


hundred miles from its mouth, it did not 
exceed at either place one hundred and fif- 
ty yards in breadth. The timber on each 


‘side of the stream did not extend more 


than four miles, at either of the points I 
crossed, and consisted of sycamore, ash, 
hickory, various kinds of oak, locust, cot- 
ton-wood, wild cherry, hackberry, mul- 
berry, button-wood and pecan. The soil 
is a black mould, and has a strong resem- 
blance to that found on all of the most fer- 
tile rivers of the western country. 

As | propose to take a general survey 
of the improvements of Texas in a distinct 

‘chapter, I shall not, at this time, notice 
those upon the Brassos. I will now re- 
‘sume the narrative. We crossed the 
stream ourselves in a small dug-out, or 
canoe, and swam our horses by its side. 
A distance of four miles again brought us 
upon the prairy. Here again was pre- 
sented a picture in natural scenery, which 
is seldom excelled. In the eye’s wide 
limit we could see immense herds of cattle 
in colors as various as the hues of the 
kalaidescope, and as plump and as round 
as the stall-fed ox, scattered in all direc- 
tians, or collected in groups beneath clus- 
ters of verdant trees, which were inter- 
spersed over the green earth like so many 
small islands in the ocean. 

Nothing claimed to be monarch of all 
we surveyed but the noisy bull who moved 
over the plain with the importance of an 
emperor, and who, when he saw us among 
his subjects, by pawing the earth, seemed 
to convey the idea that we had got into 
the wrong parish. 

As the sun was about to set, we came 
upon the habitation of a herdsman upon 
the borders of the Brassos timber, having 

traveled in our devious course_near forty 
miles during the day. 

Kerkendorf, the name of our host, is a 
fair specimen of the early settlers of 
Texas, in point of originality and peculi- 
arity of character, as well as in pursuits 
and mode of life. He emigrated from the 
States to this country fifteen years ago, 
with nothing of this world’s goods but a 
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few cattle which, with great patience and 
lahor, he drove from beyond the Sabine. 
He settled himself upon a league of land, 
on the Brassos, as beautiful as the heart 
of man could wish; and which, under the 
colonization law, cost him nothing but the 
trifling fees of the officers commissioned 
to put emigrants in possession of their 
rights. Without any attention to agri- 
culture, or with scarce an exertion of any 
kind, but simply from the increase of his 
little stock, he now finds himself blessed 
with abundant means to bring within his 





reach all of this world’s goods that men | 


generally think necessary to their comfort 
and happiness. 

His cattle, after having been scattered 
and driven off, in great numbers, by the 
troops of Santa Anna, and heavy drafts 
upon them to supply the army of Texas, 
still number upwards of two thousand. 

The abandoned appearance, even of a 
garden spot, which was in ruins, led me to 
think that our host had determined to 
prove an exception to the primal curse, 
that man has to live by the sweat of his 
brow. If such was the case, every thing 
went to show that he was not disappointed. 
Ifuniversal testimony is entitled tocredit, 
stock of the horned kind will double ever y 
three years, making an allowance of twenty 
per cent. for annual loss; so that, admit- 


ing our host to have two thousand head of 


cattle, which will readily sell 

lars a piece, the aggregate value would 
be twelve thousand dollars; and the one- 
third of this, to wit, four thousand dol- 
lars, would be the yearly addition to his 
wealth, simply from the increase of his 
stock. All this, too, to use his own lan- 
guage, without any more labor than is re- 
quired to mark and brand the calves. The 
prairy, both winter and summer, furnishes 
the most abundant and nutritious pasture; 
and even salt is not necessary for stock, as 


for six dol- 


the dew is highly impregnated with the | 
| . . 
| some extent, in emulating Napoleon in the 


saline properties of the sca. 
The situation of this man, removed from 
the ordinary perplexities and difficulties 


of life, with nothing: to do but recline be- | 
green trees, and watch the daily | 
increase of his wealth in the growth of his | 


neath the 


cattle, reminded me of the speech of Meli- 


boeus to the shepherd Tityrus, jealous of 


the too casy tenor of his pastoral life. Be- 
fore the revolution, the Texian found 
market for his cattle at New Orleans, 


where they were driven in large droves, 
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were collected such as had calves. 


stock of the patriarch of Israel. 
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and at the Island of Gale Sinés that pe- 
riod, a law has been passed, which prohi- 
bits any cattle being driven out of the 
country, as, in time of war, they are the 
main dependence for the subsistence of 
the army, as well-as the people gener- 
ally. This law of self- preservation is as 
difficult to enforce, as are all others which 
conflict with the interest or avarice of a 
people. 

Cattle are still driven across the Sabine, 
notwithstanding the great exertions of the 
authorities to prevent it. 

As it was not yet dark, I persuaded our 
host to go with me to the cow yard, where 
They 
were about sixty in number; and so far as 
rings, streaks, and speckles are concern- 
ed, were evidently descended from the 
The bel- 
owing and bleating, and constant agitation 
of the whole, and one or two negroes in 
the midst, busy in taking a little milk from 
all, formed a laughable and novel scene. 
The cows were generally of a fine, large 
size, equal, if not superior, in this respect, 
to the stock in the United States, but ad- 
mitted to be inferior for all the purposes 
of the dairy. This has been disputed, with 
great apparent justice, by many, who con- 
tend that, if the cow of Texas does not 
yield the same quantity of milk that is 
generally given by those of the North, 
it is only because the Texian has so ma- 
ny, that he is not able to vive them that 
attention, at the regular periods of lacta- 
tion, that is always necessary to bring 
them to the greatest. perfection. This 
argument is certainly good, so far as the 
quantity of milk is coneerned, but not the 
quality. The evening was spent in list- 
ening to our host recounting the adven- 





tures of himself and family with the army 


of Mexico, which passed by his door, on 
their way towards the Brassos. 
Santa Anna was at least successful to 


rapidity of his movements, for it seems he 
frequently came upon the inhabitants by 
surprise. 

Upon the arrival of the enemy at the 
house of Kirkendorf, he was absent. His 
wife discovered them at a distance, and 
commenced a retreat with her children, 
but was pursued and fired at by the sol- 
She, however, with her little ones, 
escaped into the woods, where they lay 


' ° . 
‘concealed in cane-brakes until the ene 
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my passed, when she made the best of 
her way to Harrisburg, the head-quarters 
of many of the inhabitants. Kirkendorf 
was not so fortunate. The enemy came 
upon him when he least expected it; and 
in his attempt to retreat, two platoons were 
ordered to fire upon him, which did so, but 
without effect, although the distance was 
not over twenty-five yards. ‘This may be 
given as an instance, among many that 
might be adduced, to prove the total inca- 
pacity of the Mexicans in the use of fire- 
arms. 

It is difficult to tell why so few of the 
Texian army fell at the battle of San Jacin- 
to, when the enemy had the advantage of a 
breast-work, and a fair field for the mus- 
ket or rifle, unless we keep in mind this 
defect of the Mexican soldier. Such ter- 
ror did the precision of the Texian rifle 


inspire, that its imaginary properties in 


time became more alarming than its actu- 
al powers of destruction. Some of the in- 
vaders whoescaped to Mexico, asserted asa 


' truth that the rifles of their enemies would 
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' the course of the Brassos. 


shoot either in a straight or curvilinear 


direction, just as its possessor chose, and | 


that, with such instruments to contend 
against, there was no safety in getting be- 
hind a tree or any other object. 

So sensible was General Filisola of the 
inferiority of his men in the use of fire- 
arms, that, in his defense to the people of 
Mexico, he offers it as one of the reasons 
to account for the disasters of the cam- 


 paign. 


Although our host was not injured, he 
thought it prudent tosurrender.. The treat- 
ment he received was such as might be 
expected from those who thought it an act 


» of heroism to fire upon his wife and child- 
ren. 


= 


‘ficulties, which are too long for narration, 


After some’suffering and many dif- 


_ he made his escape. 

_ Much insight into the character of a 
people, as well as their invaders, may be 
had from the incidents which often escape 
_the notice of general history,which I choose 

_to interlard, not only for such purpose, but 

_to give some variety to the dry and, per- 

haps, to many, uninteresting description 
of the country. 

_ The next morning our rout lay along 

The country, 


_ for a mile from the timber, was more bro- 
> ken and rolling than we had yet seen. On |I finished my journey. 


/our left, about six miles distant, could be 
seen the timber of the San Bernard, an in- 
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‘considerable stream, not more than one 
| hundred miles in length, which discharges 
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jitself into the gulf, a few miles west of the 
mouth of the Brassos. Midway between 
the streams the land was low and marshy, 
with little timber, but such as was scatter- 
ed here and there in small clusters, in too 
| inconsiderable quantities to answer, to any 
extent, the ordinary purposes of life. 

About twelve o’clock we stopped upon a 
small eminence near a grove of timber, and 
after hoppling our horses, fell asleep under 
the shade ofa green tree which stood upon 
‘the top. When we awoke, we found thatthe 
flies had stompeded our horses, to use the 
‘expression of the country, which means 
that they made them so restive that they 
broke loose from the hopples. We saw 
them about two miles distant, still moving 
off. So soon as they saw me in pursuit, 
they increased their speed, and showed a 
disposition not to be caught. Sometimes 
they would stop to watch my movements, 
and when satisfied that I was still in the 
pursuit, would start off at the top of their 
speed. Breathless, and almost ready, from 
fatigue and the extreme heat of the sun, 
to sink to the earth, I stopped upon the 
prairy until my companion came up. 

It was agreed that one should go to the 
next house, on our way, about eight miles 
distant, and get the assistance of an old 
gentleman, known to my associate, with 
two of his horses, to aid us in recapturing 
our own; while the other remained to take 
care of the baggage. It fell to my lot to 
go. Oppressed with fatigue and thirst, 
and witha sun over head that poured 
down such intense heat that it threatened 
to wither every thing thatwas exposed to 
its power, I set offover the prairy with its 
boundless prospect before me. 

If itis pleasant to ride over these plains 
in the evening when the sun has lost its 
power; it isdistressing beyond description 
to travel them on foot during the heat of 
the day. The traveler moves on and on 
without being sensible of the progress he 
has made. He appears to move within an 
enchanted circle, where after much toil and 
labor, he still finds himself in the center. 
With the benefit of an occasional rest be- 
neath a few trees which grow by the way 
side, and the refreshing influence of a lit- 
tle muddy water, which | found in a gully, 











I found the old gentleman at home, with 
s wife and two plump merry daughters. 
5 
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Under the smiles of the daughters, the hu-| too, when his vision was expanded by the 
mor of the father, and the stimulating ardor of the moment, would have been 
effects of a cup of coffee, care was forgot-| prepared to admit the things that have ta- 
ten, and fatigue overlooked. Our sit-| ken place within fifty years from the time 
uation was no sooner explained than the| he was speaking. But all that hap- 
old Texian was ready to afford any assis-} pened in the period of which he spoke, 
tance in his power. We set off full of wonderful as it was, has been exceeded by 
spirit, the old gentleman mounted upon a} what has taken place during the life of the 
small, round active mule, with’ears almost) man whose steps 1 was now following. 
as longas the rest of his body, of a won-| The current of such thoughts was inter- 
drous wise look; and myself upon a large | rupted as! looked up and saw the old man 
dangling grey mare, which broughtto my | a few yards ahead almost hid from my sight 
recollection the horse of Ichabod Crane.! inthe tall grass in which we were riding. 
Before we started, I discovered that my | There was something amusing in his ap- 
guide was an original, and as we rode! pearance, and that of his mule, as the lat- 
along I gleaned from him a general out-line| ter in trying to get over the high grass 
of hisadventurous life. would make short perpendicular jumps, 

He is among that number of singular) now rising fully in view and then almost 
men who always think themselves crowd-| disappearing in the herbage. So easy is 
ed by neighbors when there is not at) the transition from the sublime to the ri- 
least a day’s ride between them; and who) diculous. About dusk we came to the spot 
may be with propriety styled one of the | where we had left our baggage. We now 
out-posts of civilization. He was one of| gave ourselves up entirely to the direction 
the early settlers of Kentucky, and a com-| of the old gentleman. 
panion of Boon; and like that extraordina-| ‘The horses when last seen, were ma- 
ry man, he has kept giving back tothe tide | king towards the timber of the San Ber- 
of emigration, until he finds himself still at | nard, and it was quite prebable that they 
the utmost verge that is safe for civilized, had gone toa farm about six miles upon the 
man to go. Could sucha man live on, we| stream. By the time we had concealed our 
would find him at the end of each year | baggage, darkness overshadowed the earth, 
defining by his cabin the true limits of the | and as the clouds covered the heavens, not 
civilized world, until the Pacific itself| a star was seen in the firmament to guide 
should set bounds to his restless spirit.| our trackless course across the prairy. It 
What subject is more full of sublime| was so dark that we could scarce see ten 
thought than the retrospect of this man’s| steps ahead, much less the timber upon 
life for the last fifty years. Back this dis-| the opposite side of the plain. 
tance of time we find him standing upon| The old gentleman hesitated some mo- 
the banks of the Ohio, treading upon a soil | ments before he set out, doubting his abili- 
that as yet knew but little of the white| ties to guide us across without some marks 
man, and battling with the savage for ex-| in the heavens, or on the earth, to regulate 
istence and dominion. his steps. We however proceeded, my 

We now see a large portion of the earth | companion and myself mounted upon the 
between this place and the spot where| grey. We had not proceeded far when it 
we last find him, covered with cities, and| occurred to me that we had turned com- 
filled with a population that partake to a| pletely round and were returning to the 
great extent of the refinements of the day,| place ofour departure: at other times ow- 
and who are second to none in enterprise| ing to the extreme darkness, | thought we 
and all the substantial improvements of| were going round, and round, in a circle, 
the age. It was surely a sublime specta-| and that in the morning, if we continued our 
cle for the genius of Burke, when he wish-| gyrations all night, we should have made 
ed to impress upon the Commons of Eng-| no more actual progress than the horse up- 
land, the rapid growth of the American| on the tread-wheel, after a day of severe 
colonies, to take a survey of the wonder-| exertionand labor. But we still moved on 
ful improvements that had taken place | in the dark. Our guide would not suffer 
there during the period of a single life} himselfto be spoken to, so intently was his 
time. But I doubt very much whether| mind fixed upon some mysterious principle 
Burke himselt, with all his extraordinary | that seemed todirect his footsteps through 
powers to explore the future, at a moment! the gloom. 
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At last he exclaimed that all was right. 
sure enough he had struck the point at 
which he aimed when he first started. It 
may appear strange to the reader, as it 
did to me, how it was possible for the old 
man to wade through darkness, and hit a 
spot which was marked with no prominent 
features, with a precision that could not be 
exceeded with the advantages of light.— 
But the mystery was soon explained. Be- 
fore we started he took the bearing of the 
wind, which blew with a mild and constant 
current,and kept it in anangle on the side | 
of his face, that corresponded with our | 
course. I have often been surprised since 
the events of this night, in various excur- | 
sions through the country, at the wonder- | 
ful resources of the old settlers in the’ 
woods or prairy, when the ordinary guides 
that direct their course are obscured.— | 
When the sun is invisible, and there is no 
land-mark that will serve as a guide, the | 
wind then becomes their only depend- | 
ence. Ifit is too slight to be appreciable 
to the sense of feeling, its actions upon the | 
grass, which yields to the gentlest breath, 
answer, as akind of dernier resort. But, | 
when there is no wind at all on the earth, | 
it frequently happens that there is an up- | 
per current,which puts in motion the clouds | 
and mists; and this, to the experienced | 
eye, serves as no bad criterion to regulate 
the course. ‘To understand the extent of | 
our dependence on such a guide, which is | 
generally capricious, even to a proverb, | 
the reader should be informed that the 
winds of this country are regular and con- | 
stant, to a degree that is unknown in any | 
portion of the United States. | 

When we came to the house where we 
expected to find our horses, we nearly stum- | 
bled over them, as they were lying only a 
few yards from the door. We succeeded, | 
after some difficulty, in securing them.— 
And then, after some further trouble, (as it | 
was near twelve o’clock,) we aroused the fa- | 
mily. The toils and fatigues of the day | 
were now rewarded with a good old-fash- | 
ioned Buckeye supper and a comfortable | 
bed, the first I had occupied since my ar- | 
rival in Texas. 


el 


AmBiTion.—The same sun which gilds 
all nature, and exhilarates the whole cre- 
ation, does not shine upon disappointed am- 
bition. It is something that rays out of 
darkness, and inspires nothing but gloom. | 
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A COMPLAINT. 


I NEVER more shall ask thy smile, 
Nor fear thy lowering frown, 

For all thy dark envenom’d guile 
Is now too truly known. 

*Tis almost joy to think how deep 

And dark will be that festering sleep, 
To which thy steps go down. 


A cankering thought within the core 
Of my sad heart is nursed ; 
A struggling impulse, evermore 
To callthy name accurs’d— 
Upon thy life to imprecate 
A destiny of scorn and hate, 
The bitterest and the worst. 


It is not that the ills which spring 
From earthly time or source, 
Have power my wary soul to fling 
From its determined course: 

It shall not fall, it shall not fail— 
Its inborn might shall only quail 

To an immortal force. 


But stinging pain and passion grow 
Even as the rankling thorn, 

And grief at last will dim the brow, 
However sternly borne; 

The heart will feel the blight of fate, 

And grow most cold and desolate, 
Even in its pride and scorn. 


And yet one last and living hope, 
Still teaches to forbear, 

And gives my spirit strength to cope 
With its consuming care, 

And lightens all its gloomy lot, 

And curbs its dark and bitter thought, 
And makes it strong to bear. 


I shall,find refuge in the dust, 
From wrong, and wrath, and crime, 
And rest, with an unwavering trust, 
Until that Power Sublime, 
Who gave my struggling spirit life, 
Shall save it from this fiery strife, 
In His eternal time. 0. C. 


ne 


THE PARTED. 


In the hush of the night, in the sheen of the day, 
Alike are the scenes of the past ever near: 

Not a dream can illumine the gloom of our way, 
But the forms of the loved and the parted appear. 


Oh! well may we hope when this short life is gone, 
To meet in some world of more permanent bliss; 
For asmile or a grasp of the hand, passing on, 
Is all we enjoy of each other in this. 


ANON. 
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THE COMMON ROAD SYSTEM IN OHIO. 


An Ohio road is a thing well known the 
world over, and sincerely abhorred by all 
its acquaintances.- Qur highways still fur- 
nish a standing subject for the outré com- 
parisons of the wag, and boundless occupa- 
tion for the most forcible oaths of the tra- 
veler, and the stage driver. Even in the | 
sober halls of legislation, they have not 
escaped. It is related of our own Assem- | 
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over $1,500,000, and may not exceed three, 
when it falls below that sum. 

But it does not appear to have been 
thought competent for the commissioners 
to apply money raised under this law, to 
bridge “ purposes.” Accordingly, special 
acts have been called for and allowed in 
many counties, empowering them to raise 
money to erect bridges. The share of the 
three per cent. fund in the hands of the 
| commissioners is apparently applicable ei- 


bly, that a member made the application | ther to roads or bridges, and the repair of 


of the thousandth road company, for an in- | 
corporation, the occasion to insert a con- 
dition that its road should not exceed forty 
feet in depth, on pain of forfeiture. 

Our public men, however, began early 
to consider upon the best method ‘of obtain- | 
ing good roads, and when the constitution 
was proposed by the convention of 1802, 
there was, among the stipulations accom- 
panying our reception as a State, a contem- 
porary agreement with the nation, secur- 
ing to us, for road purposes, three per cent. 


upon the proceeds of the public lands sold | 


within our territory. Congress felt no 
difficulty in acceding to the proposition, un- 
der the name of a consideration for the ex- | 
emption from taxation, granted by this 
State for five years, to all lands sold by | 
the United States. It was, in truth, mon- | 


ey well expended by the great proprietor, | 


whether the specified consideration was | 
sufficient or not, and is a fundamental con- 


tract, which has been faithfully executed | 


on the part of the General Government. 
The amount varies with the fluctuations | 
in the purchases, and must soon dwindle | 
away and expire. The receipt into the 
treasury in 1837, from this source, was 


$21,200, and, added to the undrawn balance | 


of $58,030, in the treasury at the close of | 
the previous year, gave, for distribution 
in 1837, $79,773. 

By the act of February 11, 1832, the 
county commissioners are authorized to 
draw “equally” upon this fund, and to ex- 
pend it on the roads and bridges within | 
the county. Only $58,012 was drawn 
on the 15th of November, 1837, leaving, 


them. The Committee on Finance of the 
| Senate, calculate the average of the coun- 


i. road tax at lwo mills per dollar, which, 


upon ninetyone millions of dollars, the 
|g | grand levy of the State, is one hundred and 
eighty thousand dollars per annum. 
| All males, between the ages of twenty- 
one and sixty, are required to perform two 
|day’s labor, in each year, upon the roads 
of their proper townships. 
The township is divided by the trustees 
into a-sufficient number of road. districts, 
a “*super- 


and at the annual town meeting, 
|visor” is elected for each. The penalty 
|for non-attendance is fixed at one dollar 
_per day; and the county road tax may be 
| discharged by labor, under the direction 
of the supervisor, at the rate of seventy- 
five cents per diem. 

The fines and penalties are applied to 
\the roads of the district where they be- 
‘came due. The road tax, not liquidated by 
labor, is returned by the county treasurer 
|to the township treasurer, and expended 
|within its limits. The fixed annual reve- 
nue for public highways is, therefore, by 
county tax, $182,000; by the poll tax, 
-about 350,000 day’s work ; and by the 3 
| per cent. fund, a fluctuatiny sum, after the 
| present surplus is drawn, of about $20,000 
| per anoum, or $266 per county. 
| The county tax, if counted by labor, 
‘amounts to 242,666 days. 
| The area of the State will give 1,100 
| townships of 6 miles square, and the ave- 
rage of traveled road will probably never 
/much exceed 50 miles each, or 55,000 
imilesinall. Probably not one half of that 


as before, a balance unappropriated, of | distance i is now open and worked; but, al- 


$21,761. Another resource is furnished 
by direct taxation. 
a law, dated March 4, 1831, empowers the 
conimissioners to levy a tax, for county ex- 
penses, and “for road purposes.” By the 
22d section, the amount is restricted to one 
mill on the dollar, where the valuation is | 


| lowing it to be 30,000 miles, there are al- 


The 20th section of | most 600,000 day’s labor dedicated to their 


| ‘improvement; which furnishes, besides 
| voluntary contributions, twenty men, one 
day, for each mile. 

The Legislature has, morever, incorpo- 
‘rated a formidable list of road companies, 
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some of whom have constructed roads, les- 
sening somewhat the aggregate of public 
highways, to which the general road reve- 
nue is appropriated. 

In the present system, the great charac- 
teristic is, the local or limited application 
of the labor. There is no fund for the 
support of extended lines of road, and nu 
means of accumulating force upon the im- 
portant routes. Each district naturally 
bestows attention to the road within its li- 
mits, which accommodates the majority of 
the inhabitants of that subdivision of the 
township. A leading communication is not 
likely to obtain aid, from the fact that it is 
a main channel of foreign travel. 

The promotion of companies has been 
encouraged to remove this difficulty, but 
the stock is so bad that very few of them 
make an investment. In the spring of 1837, 








a veneral law was enacted relative to pub- | 


lic works, in which turnpike roads were 
especially favored. By it a previous 
subscription of one half the estimated cost, 
and an expenditure of one-fourth the sub- 
scription is necessary to obtain the sub- 
scription of the State’s stock. 
cal effect of this law is, that none but the 


thickly settled and wealthy districts being | 


able to comply with the conditions, the 
newly inhabited portions where road ex- 
penditures are most needed, participate 
less in its benefits in proportion to their 
contributions, than in any other public 
communications. Of: six turnpikes, to 
which the governor subscribed last year, 
$461,699, four leadtoand all concentrate 
upon the largest city in the state, Cincinnati 

All expedients to promote the great 
ends have not, as yet, secured the object. 

The money and labor at present availa- 
ble, if capable of a general control anda 
judicious concentration, would go far to re- 
move the difficulty without at all increas- 
ing the burdens ofthe people. But the ori 
ginal construction or opening of a western 
road is of little consequence, provided no 
means of repairareat hand. The old saw 
of the “stitch intime” is strikingly ap- 
plicable to our high roads. They are des- 
titute of that constant watchfulness which is 
considered indispensable for the preserva- 
tion of the best McAdam _ turnpikes. 
Without this hourly care the best stone 


road would soon become an impassible | 


slough. When a defect presents itself, it 
is instantly remedied or the travel thrown 
aside upon the sound parts before the cavity 


The practi- | 
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‘is enlarged. What might not be effected 
by such treatment on our common roads ? 
|A public highway, when the supervisor 
‘has expended the labor of his district for 
‘the season, is abandoned for the space of a 
‘year. Before that period expires, and it 
\is again his duty to pass along the road, 
‘a small depression in the track which a 
shovel full ofearth might have made solid 
‘and smooth, has become a deep and _ per- 
ihaps a dangerous “mud hole.” A bridge 
‘of the value of $1000, may have been ex- 
| posed to rot in its most important timbers, 
‘for the wantofa board or a nail, to pro- 
‘tect it. It is here perhaps, that deteriora- 
ition by neglect is most apparent. A struc- 
|ture capable of twenty years existence, is 
often at the end of four or five years sink- 
ing beneath its own weight, a terror instead 
| of a convenience to the traveler. 
In the matter of common schools, it has 
| been found necessary to establish a general 
| superintendence, in order to give the sys 
tem effect. Under the old system of dis- 
'persed and disconnected effort and endless 
‘division of responsibility, the results did 
not answer public expectations. The reg- 
ulating care of one man at $1200 per year, 
has raised the school system in Ohio to an 
enviable position in the eyes of the Amer- 
‘ican people. Would nota similar super- 
‘intendence of Highways and Bridges be 
‘productive of equaladvantages ? Next to 
|education it is the most important subject 
of public policy. The comfort and pros- 
'perity of every citizen is directly affected 
_ by the condition of the roads. It is nota 
'matter of remote interest, or mere state 
| pride, but comes home to the immediate 
| perception of all as a tangible thing. As 
‘a financial concern, the disbursement of 
$500,000 of money and labor is worthy 
\being reduced to system and made the 
subject of annual accountability. 


xX. 
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| Liserty.—Liberty must be limited in or- 
der to be possessed. The degree of re- 
| Straint it is impossible in any case to settle 
|precisely. But it ought to be the constant 
‘aim of every wise public council, to find 
| out, by cautious experiments, and rational, 
icool endeavors, with how little, not how 
much, of this restraint the community can 
‘subsist. For liberty is a good to be im- 


proved, and not an evil to be dessened.— 
Burke. 
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INTERNAL TRADE. 


Nor having before my eyes the fear of 
men, “who (in the language of Governeur 
Morris) with too much pride to study and 
too much wit to think, undervalue what 
they do not understand, and condemn what 


they do not comprehend,” I venture the | 
prediction that within one hundred years | 


from this time, Cincinnati will be the 
greatest city in America; and by the 
year of our Lord two thousand, the great- 
est city in the world. “How wild,” says 
an eastern friend: “How can Cincinnati 
situated nearly a thousand miles from the | 
sea, almost in the very center of the conti- | 
nent, rival our great sea-ports, Boston, New- 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and New- 
Orleans.” Notso fast, my friend, perhaps 
it may be worth while to look to the source 


of your opinion, and then permit me to ex- | 


plain how an eastern man may be mista- 
ken, though all his countrymen sustain his | 
Opinion. 


tide waters, and a great proportion of their 
wealth was connected with foreign com- 
merce, carried on through their sea-ports. | 
These being at once the centers of domes- 
tic and foreign trade—grew rapid! y—and 
constituted all the large towns of the coun- 
try. The inference was thence drawn, | 
that, as all our towns of greatest size were 
connected with foreign commerce, this con- | 
stituted the only source of wealth; and that 
large cities could grow up no where but on 
the shores of the salt sea. Such had been 
the experience of the Americans, and the | 


opinion founded on it was adhered to af- | 


ter the situation of the country in regard | 
to trade and commerce had materially al- | 
tered. It has not until lately occurred, even | 
to many well informed statesmen, that the 
internal trade of this country has become, | 
by far, more extensive, important and prof- 
itable than the foreign. In what ratio the 
former exceeds the latter it is impossibie 
now to ascertain, as it has not, unfortunate- 
ly, been considered one of the appropriate 
duties of the general government to collect 
the facts on which a knowledge of our in- 
ternal industry and trade, to be accurate, 
must be based. 

The annual production of the industry 
of Massachusetts has been ascertained to 
be of the value of about one hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. Ifthe industry of the 
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Until quite recently, the whole | 
weight of population in these States lay | 
along the Atlantic shore, onand near its | 











| whole nation were equally productive, its 
| yearly value would be about twenty three 
hundred millions, (2, 300,000,000) but as we 
know that c: apital is not so abundantly uni- 
ted with labor in many portions of the 
country as in Massachusetts, it would be 
an over estimate to inake-that State the ba- 
sis for the whole nation. 

Fifteen hundred millions is, probably, 

near the actual amount of our yearly earn- 
ings. Ofthis amount about five hundred 
| millions j is consumed and used where it is 
earned, without being exchanged. The 
balance—being one thousand millions, con- 
'stitutes the subjects of exchange, and the 
‘articles that make up the domestic trade 
and foreign commerce of the United States. 
| OF these the value of those which enter 
into our foreign commerce is on anaverage 
less than one hundred millions. For the 
fiscal year ending on the 30th of Septem- 
ber last, the exports ofa!l kinds of domes- 
tic growth were between ninety-five and 
ninety- six millions. ‘This will leave up- 
wards of nine hundred millions, or more 
than nine tenths, for our domestic or inter- 
‘nal trade. Supposing, then, some of our 
| marts to be only adapted to foreign com- 
'merce, and, others exclusively confined to 
| domestic trade, the latter would have nine 
times as much basinves as the former, and 
should, in consequence be nine times as 
large. Although we have no great marts 
‘that do not, in some degree, partake of 
| both, yet we have those whose situations 
particularly adapt them to the one or the 
‘other; and I wish it constantly borne in 
‘mind that an adaptation to internal trade— 
other things being equal—is worth nine 
times as much as an adaptation to foreign 
commerce. It may be said, and with 
‘truth, that our great sea-ports have great 
| advantages for domestic as well as for for- 
eign trade. Since the peace of Europe 
left every nation free to use its own navi- 
| gation, the trade of our Atlantic coast has, 
doubtless, been five times as great as that 
carried on with foreign nations;—as its 
tonage has been somewhat greater, and the 
number of voyages at least five to one of 
the foreign. 

Now, what is the extent and quality of 
that coast, compared to the navigable ri- 
ver and lake coasts of the west: we will 
see. From the mouth of the St. Croix to 
Sandy Hook, the soil, in general, though 
sterile, is well peopled, and in a pretty 
good state of cultivation. In extent, in- 
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cluding bays, inlets, and both shores of 


navigable rivers, and excluding Cape Cod, 
which is nothing but a sand beach, this 
coast may be estimated at nine hundred 
miles. From Sandy Hook to Norfolk, in- 
cluding both shores of Delaware and Ches- 
apeake bays, and their navigable inlets, 
and excluding the barren shore to Cape 
May, the coast may be computed at nine 
hundred miles more. And from Norfolk 
to the Sabine, there is a barren coast of 
upwards of two thousand miles, bordered, 
most of the way, by a sandy desert, the 
average width of which is not less than one 
hundred miles. Over this desert must be 
transported most of the produce and mer- 


chandise, the transit and exchange of 
which, constitute the trade of this coast. | 
This barrier of nature must lessen its trade, | 
It will be 

a liberal allowance to say, that four thou- | 
sand miles of navigable coast are afforded | 
' to our substantial comfort, such as woollen 


robably, as much as one-half. 


to our navigation by the Atlantic ocean 
and Gulf of Mexico. Of this, only about 


two thousand five hundred miles, to wit, | 


from Passamaquoddy to St. Mary’s, can be 
said to have contributed much to the build- 
ing of our great Atlantic ports. To the 


trade of this coast, then, are we to attri-| 


bute five-siaths of the growth and busi- 
ness of Portland, Salem, Boston, Provi- 
dence, New-York, Albany, Troy, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, 
Norfolk, Edenton, Wilmington, Charles- 
ton, Savannah, and a host of smaller cities 
and towns. Perhaps it will be said, that 
foreign trade is more profitable, in propor- 
tion to its amount, than domestic. But is 


this likely? Will not the New-York mer- | 
chant be as apt to make a good bargain | 


with a Georgian as with an Englishman, 
of Lancashire? Or is itan advantage to 
trade to have the wide obstacle of the At- 
lantic in its way? Do distance, and dif- 
ficulty, and risk, and danger, tend to pro- 
mote commercial intercourse and profita- 
ble trade? If so, the Alleganies are a sin- 
gular blessing to the commercial men of 
our vailey. “ But,” says our eastern friend, 
“itis the foreign commerce that brings all 
the wealth to the country, and sets in mo- 
tion most of the domestic trade.” We will 
see. During the last fiscal year, foreign 
trade brought us seventeen millions of 
pounds of tea; eighty-eight millions of 
pounds of coffee; silk goods to the value of 
near sixteen millions of dollars; worsteds 


and linens, to the value of upwards of eight | 
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millions; woollen goods, about five mil- 
lions; manufactures of iron and steel, up- 
wards of twelve millions; watches, parts 
of watches, and precious stones, near two 
millions; wines, three millions and a half; 
spirits, a million and a half; sugar, up- 
wards of seven millions; cigars, a million 
and a quarter; wheat, upwards of four mil- 
lions; melasses, three and a half millions; 
cotton goods, upwards of ten millions; and 
china and porcelain, near two. millions. 


'Such are the leading articles of an import 


of one hundred and forty millions, of which 
millions were  re-exported. 
Now, I would ask, is it the eating, drink- 
ing, wearing, and using the above enume- 
rated articles that make us rich, or is it 
the raising the means of paying for them, 
that possesses this tendency? Far be it 
from me to deny the advantages of foriegn 
commerce. Some of the articles above 
enumerated as introduced by it, add much 


and cotten goods, sugar and melasses; and 
others, such as iron and steel, with most 
of their manufactures, give much aid to 
our advancing arts. But I am so much of 
a western man as to believe, that these 
would be just as valuable to us, if produced 
in the factories of Dayton, on the planta- 
tions of Louisiana, and in the furnaces, 
forges, and workshops of Pennsylvania; 
and | cannot, for the life of me, under- 


stand why the dealing in’ those of foreign 


growth and manufacture, should have a 
tendency to enrich, while the dealing in 
the same articles of home growth and man- 
ufacture, have no such tendency. 

A disposition to attribute the rapid. in- 
crease of wealth, in commercial nations, 
mainly to foreign commerce, is not alto- 
gether peculiar to our eastern brethren; 
for { find it combattéd, as a dangerous fal- 
lacy, by distinguished writers on political 
economy; particularly by Hume and Chal- 
mers. The former maintains that the 
only way in which foreign commerce 
tends to enrich a country is by presenting 
tempting articles of luxury, and thereby 
stimulating the industry of those in whom 
a desire to purchase is thus excited: the 
augmented industry of the nation being the 
only gain. Dr. Chalmers says that “ Fo- 
reign trade is not the creator of any eco- 
nomic interest; it is but the officiating mi- 
nister of our enjoyments.. Should we con- 
sent to forego these enjoyments, then, at 
the bidding of our will, the whole strength, 
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at present embarked in the service of pro- 
curing them, would be transferred to other 
services, to the extension of the home 
trade; to the enlargement of our national 
establishments; to the service of defense, 
or conquest, or scientific research, or 
christian philanthropy.” Again: “ The 


extent of our foreign trade is, in fact, li- | 


mited by the means, or by the extent, of 
human maintenance.in the hands of our 
inland consumers.” Speaking of the fool- 
ish purpose of Bonaparte to cripple Britain 
by destroying her foreign trade, and its 
utter failure of effect, he says: “The 
truth is, that the extinction of foreign 
trade, in one quarter, was almost immedi- 
ately followed up, either by the extension 
of it in another quarter, or by the exten- 
sion of the home trade.” 
every outlet abroad been obstructed, then, 
instead of a transference from one foreign 
market to another, there would just be a 
universal reflux towards a home market | 
that would be extended in precise propor- | 
tion with every successive abridgment | 
which took place in our external com- 
merce.” ‘The destruction of our inter- 
course with any foreign land, between 
which and ourselves a prosperous and 
satisfactory trade may now be going on, 
will but stop an outlet for our commodities, 
and an inlet for theirs; but will not destroy 
the maintenance which, through a process 
already explained, now passes from the 
consumers of our imports to the manufac- 
turers of our exports. It will influence 
the direction of our industry, but not the 
amount of it; and leave to the industrious 
as good a wage and as liberal a mainte- 
nance as before.” “The imports and the 
exports mutually limit and determine each 


other; and, generally speaking, whatever 


foreign trade a country can support, it is | 


not in virtue of an originating force from 
without, but in virtue of an inherent abili- 
ty that resides and has its origin within 
the territory.” 

If these principles are true in their ap- 
plication to the British isles 
ritory—not naturally fertile, and present- 
ing numerous natural obstacles to construc- 
tions for the promotion of internal com- 





merce; and moreover located at the door of 


the richest nations of the world, with how 
much greater force do they apply to our | 
country—having a territory twenty times 
as large, unrivalled natural means of inter- 
communication, with few obstacles to their 


“Even had | 


(* OY. 








indefinite multiplication by the hand of 
man; a fertility of soil not equalled by the 
old world, growing within its boundaries 
nearly all the productions of ail the climes 
of the earth, and situated three thousand 
miles from her nearest commercial neigh- 
bor. 

Will it be said, that, admitting the chief 
agency in building up great cities, to be- 





mains to be proved that New-York, and 
the other great Atlantic ports, will feel less 
of the beneficial effects of this agency than 
Cincinnati and other western towns? To 
/most men, familiar with the geography and 
condition of the country, and having a tol- 
erable knowledge of political economy, 
any facts or reasoning to sustain the supe- 
rior claims in this respect, of our cis-mon- 
_tane towns, would be superfluous. 

| But, it is presumed that this article may 
‘meet the eyes of many whose thoughts 
have not, before, been particularly called 
‘to the subject, and whose will is not already 
| predetermined against conviction. It should 
'be borne in mind, then, that the “ North 
American Valley,” as bounded by Mr. Cur- 
_ry, in his late able article on that subject, 
‘embraces the climate, soils and minerals, 
‘usually found distributed among many na- 
tions. From the northern shores of the 
upper lakes, and the highest navigable 
points of the Mississippi and Missouri ri- 
vers to the Gulf of Mexico, nearly all the 
agricultural articles which contribute to 
the enjoyment of civilized man, are now 
| produced, or may be produced, in profu- 
| mon. The north will send to the south 
most of its surplus of grain, flour, provi- 
sions, including the delicate fish of the 
lakes, horses, and the fruits of a temperate 
|climate,—in exchange for the sugar, rice, 
cotton, and the fruits of the warm south.— 
These are but a few of the articles, the pro- 
duce of the soil, which will be the subjects 
of commerce in this valley. The intelli- 
gent reader, whose vision can stretch a 
few years into our future agricultural con- 
dition, may easily supply the deficiency. 
Of mineral productions, which, at no dis- 
tant day, will greatly tegad to swell the 
tide of internal commerce, it will suffice 
| merely to mention coal, iron, salt, lead, and 
| marble. Will Boston, or New-York, or 
|Philadelphia, or Baltimore, or New- ‘Or- 
leans, be the point selected by us for the 
|interchange of these products? Or shall 
| we choose some convenient central point 
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for these great exchanges? Some persons | 
may be found, perhaps, who will claim this 
for New-Orleans, but the experience of the | 
past, more than the reason of the thing, 
will not bear them out. Cincinnati has 
now more white inhabitants than that out- | 
port, although her first street was laid out, | 
and her first log-house raised, long af- 
ter New-Orleans had been known as an 
important place of trade, and when she 
was already known as a considerable city ; 
and although Cincinnati has had powerful, | 
and, measurably, successful rivals to con-| 
tend with, in the concentration of internal | 
trade. 

It is imagined by some, that the destiny | 
of this valley has fixed it down to the al-, 
most exclusive pursuit of agriculture, ig-| 
norant that, as a general rule, in all ages 
of the world, and in all countries, the 
mouths go to the food, and not the food to 
the mouths. Dr.Chalmers says, “the bulk- 
iness of food forms one of those forces in 
the economic machine, which tends to 
equalize the population of every land with 
the products of its own agriculture. It 
does not restrain disproportion and excess | 
in all cases; but in every large. state it 
will be found, that wherever an excess ob- 
tains, it forms buta very small fraction of | 
the whole population.” “ Each trade must | 
have an agricultural basis to rest upon; for, | 
in.every process of industry, the first and | 
greatest necessity is, that the workmen | 
shall be fed.” Again: “ Generally speak- | 
ing, the excrescent, (by which he means the | 
population over and above that which the 
agriculture of the country can feed.) bears | 
avery minute proportion to the natural) 
population of a country; and almost no- 
where does the commerce of a nation over- | 
leap, but by a very little way, the basis of | 
itsown agriculture.” ‘The Atlantic States, 
and particularly the eastern States, claim | 
that they are to. become the seats of the} 
manufactures with which we are to be sup- 
plied; that mechanics, and artizans, and 
manufacturers, are not to select for their | 
place of business the section in which the 
means of living are most abundant, and 
their manufactured articles in greatest de- 
mand; but the section which is most defi- 
cient in those means, and to which their 
food and fuel must. during their lives, 
be transported hundreds and thousands 
of miles, and the products of their la- 
bor be sent back the same long road for a 
market. 
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But this claim is neither sanctioned by 
reason, authority, nor experience. The 
mere statement exhibits it as unreasona- 
ble. Dr.Chalmers maintains that the “ ex- 
crescent” population could not in Britain, 
even, with a free trade in bread-stuffs, ex- 
ceed one-tenth of all the inhabitants; and 
Britain, be it remembered, is nearer the 
granaries of the Baltic than is New-Eng- 
land to the granaries of our valley; and 
has also greatly the advantage over the 
latter in the diminished expense of trans- 
portation. But the eastern States have 
already nearly, if not quite, attained to the 
maximum ratio of excrescent population, 
and cannot therefore greatly augment her 
manufactures, without a correspondent in- 
crease in agricultural production. 

Most of the countries distinguished for 
manufactures have fisst laid the found- 
ation in a highly improved agriculture.— 
England, the north of France, and Bel- 
gium, all naturally fertile, have a more 
productive husbandry than any other re- 
gion of the same extent. In these same 
countries are also to be found the most ef- 
ficient and extensive manufacturing esta- 
blishments of the whole world; and it is 
not. to be doubted that the abundance of 
food was the chief cause of setting them 
ly motion. How is it that a like cause, 
operating here, will not produce a like ef- 
fect? Have we not, in addition to our pro- 
lific agriculture, as many and as great na- 
tural aids for manufacturing, as any other 
country? Are we deficient in water-power? 
Look at Niagara river and falls, where all 
the waters of the St. Lawrence basin fall 
three hundred and thirty-five feet in the 
distance of thirty-six miles. Look at the 
fallsin the outlet of Lake Superior, amount- 
ing to forty-four feet; and the falls of St. 
Anthony. Survey, also, the immense pow- 
er of the water-falls in our large rivers 
over all our northern region; and, above 
all, do not fail to take into your estimate 
the numerous great rivers on our eastern 
border, each of which falls hundreds of 
feet in its descent westward from the Al- 
leghanies. Most of these falls are situated 
near water transportation, and when they 
shall be fully employed in propelling ma- 
chinery—why—lI will leave it to posterity, 
living in the year of our Lord three thou- 
sand, to provide for the contingency. 

And then we have beds of coal of vast 
extent, throughout the north-eastern and 
middle portions of the valley, which will 
6 
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suffice for driving all the steam-engines | population of our whole country has in- 
which may be wanted, even beyond the | creased by a greater ratiothan thirty-three 
year 3000 of our era. and one-third per cent. for every period of 

Will laborers be wanting? Where food jien years. Taking that ratio for the in- 
is abundant and cheap, there cannot long crease of the next hundred years, and ta 
be a deficiency of laborers. What brought | king thirteen millions as the number in 
our ancestors (with the exception of the | 1830, the number of our people in 1938 
few who fled from persecution) from the | will be upwards of two hundred and eighty- 
other side of the Atlantic, but the greater |seven millions. From this we will make 
abundance of the means of subsistence on | the liberal allowance of fifty millions to 
this side? What other cause has so strong- |the Atlantic states,and thirty-seven mil- 
ly operated in bringing to our valley the six | lions tothe region west of the Rocky moun- 
or seven millions who now inhabit it? The | tains—thus leaving for our valley two hun- 
cause continuing, will the effect cease?— dred millions. The point, then, will be 
While land of unsurpassed fertility re-| reduced to the plain and easily solved 
mains to be purchased, at a low rate, and |question—whether two hundred millions 
the increase of agriculture in the West |jof inhabitants will build up and sustain 
keeps down the relative price of food; and | greater cities than forty millions. As our 
while the population in the old countries | valley is in shape more compact than the 
of Europe, and the old States of our con- | Atlantic slope, it is more favorable to a 
federacy, is so augmenting as to straiten | great concentration of trade to one point. 
more and more the means of living at | Whether that point shall be Cincinnati or 
home, and at the same time the means of | Louisville or St. Louis or Alton, it would 
removing from the one to the other, are | be out of place now to discuss. I have at 
every year rendering it cheaper, easier, | the outset assumed it to be Cincinnati, be- 
and more speedy; and while, moreover, | cause that place having already with its 
the new States, in addition to the induce- | suburbs across the river upwards of forty 
ment of cheaper food, now offer a country | thousand inhabitants, by connecting my ar- 
with facilities of intercourse among them-|gument with that town, it has, at first 
selves greatly improved,—and with in- | blush, a less exaggerated aspect, to the 
siitutions civil, political and religious, al- | uninitiated, and because it may always 
ready established and flourishing,—are | maintain the precedence which it justly 
farmers, and mechanics, and manufactu- | claims at present. ‘The fact, that all the 
rers—the young, the active, the enter- | productions of a warm climate, which will 
prising, no longer to be seen pouring into {be consumed by the country bordering 





this exuberant valley, and making it,— |the Lakes Erie, Huron, Ontario, and per- 
with their energetic industry, as in times | haps Superior, must be landed and reship- 


past? ped here, to be forwarded through the 

If my readers are satisfied that internal | Miami canal; and the productions of those 
trade must have the chiefagency in build- | lakes sent back through the same chan- 
ing up our great American cities, and that | nel to the Lower Mississippi and Gulf bor- 
the internal trade of the great western ders in return, will certainly give it, for 
valley will be mainly concentrated in the |a great length of time a decided advantage 
cities situated within its bosom,—they may | over its rivals. But lam wandering from 
ask,—how isthis valley to furnish trade |the main point. It yet remains to be 
enough, within itself, to build up Cincinnati, | shown how I can sustain the opinion, that 
so that, one hundred years from thistime,it | by the year of our Lord two thousand, 
shall be a greater emporium than New- Cincinnati is to become the greatest city 
York? In the first place I answer, that, |in the world. According to the foregoing 
even now, in the infancy of cur growth, |estimate that our valley will, one hun- 
with a comparatively sparse population, |dred years from this time, number two 
Cincinnati is growing about as fast as | hundred millions of people, the average 
New-York. But let us inquire into the | per square mile, over its whole extent, 
probable relative number of people on the | would be about one hundred and forty. 
Atlantic slope, and in our valley, at the end | With all its agricultural capabilities fully 
of the century which I have allowed for | developed, it will sustain nearly four times 
Cincinnati to overtake and surpass New- | that number, which would raise our num- 
York.—Since the war ofthe revolution the | bers up to nearly eight hundred millions. 
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By lowering the ratio of increase for eve-| 
ry ten years after 1940, from thirty-three 
and a third per cent. to twenty per cent.,| 
and calculating the increase upon that ra- 
tio up to the year two thousand, the num-| 
bers of the whole country will amount to} 
eight hundred and ninety-four millions. | 
During this period of sixty years, it is 
likely that the ratio of increase will rapid- 
ly diminish, but, as it commences with a| 
density of only one hundred and forty to! 
the square mile, twenty per cent. is too 
low for the first half, and probably as 
much too high for the last half of the pe- 
riod. I have therefore adopted it as a 
fair medium. 

England, whose surface exhibits a con-| 
siderable portion unfit for tillage, witha 
population of two hundred and forty to the | 
square mile, doubles it once in forty-two) 
years, notwithstanding the great emigra- 
tion thence to other countries. If then, it 
be allowed, that we are to have seven or! 
eight hundred millions inhabiting this val-' 
ley, by the year two thousand, and that! 
too mainly of the descendants of Anglo- 
Americans, is there much room for doubt, | 
that such a population must have for its| 
center of business the greatest city then | 
existing? Is there onthe earth, another| 
region of as great extent, so fertile, so fur-| 
nished with facilities for inter-communica- | 
tion, situated in so good a climate, and in’ 
so rapid progress of settlement and im-| 
provement by so vigorous and intelligent a! 
population? 

tus now see what facilities for inter-| 
nal commerce nature has bestowed on the | 


west; and we need not, we trust, prove, at| 


the outset, that the bank ofa navigable | 


river is at least as favorable for. the lading 
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dred miles. From Cincinnati to New-Or- 
leans, there is a river coast of the Ohio 
and Mississippi of more than three thou- 
sand miles. ‘he Upper Mississippi, from 
the mouth of the Ohio to the falls of St. 
Anthony, has one-thousand six-hundred 
miles of fertile shore. The shores of 
that part of the Missouri which has been 
navigated by steam, amount to four thou- 
sand miles. One ofthe numerous tributa- 
ries of the Missouri, the Yellow-stone is 


_represented to be as large, and to afford 


as extensive navigation asthe Ohio. The 
Arkansas and Red rivers, together, have 
not less extent of steam-boatable waters 
The shores of the Il- 
linois, Wabash, Tennessee, Cumberland, 
Wachitta and Des 
Moines rivers, as far only as those streams 
can be navigable by large steam-boats, 
amount to about four thousand miles. Al- 
though the above enumeration leaves out 
a great many streams on which large 
steam vessels will, at some future day, 
ply for thousands of miles, it is believed 
that enough has been brought into this es- 
timate for my purpose. Here, then, are 
fertile shores falling little short of twenty 


| thousand miles, which can easily be visi- 


ted by large steam vessels the greater 
part of the year. According to Mr. Flint, 
the boatable waters of the Ohio and its 
tributaries alone, amount to five thousand 
miles, and those of the Mississippi, inclu- 
ding all its tributaries and bayous, are es- 
timated by the same author at forty thou- 
sand miles. . Taking all these streams to- 
gether, they probably afford facilities for 
trade nearly equal in value tothe same 
number of miles of common canals. 

What reasonable man, then, having in- 


and unlading of produce and suheulhaaliann | formed himself on the subject, can doubt 





as the shore of the Atlantic, and that the| that, in the midst of these wonderful facil- 
country in its rear can have as ready and | ities for trade, with such a soil, and peopled 
as easy access to it for purposes of trade.| and peopling by the most active and enter- 
It will be allowed then, that, for internal) prising, and, in some respects, intelligent 
trade, the country bordering the Ohio, Mis-| population on the globe, prodigious cities 
sissippi, and other rivers admitting steam) must here grow up, and with a rapidity 
navigation, are, at least, as well situated,) having no example on the Atlantic coast. 
as iflaved by the waters ofan ocean. Cin-| You will look, in vain, on that border for 
cinnati being in our opinion, as before ex-| towns exhibiting such rapid advances in 
pressed, the leading city of the great wes-| wealth and population as Cincinnati, Pitts- 
tern valley, we choose to connect that par-| burg, and Louisville have experienced 
ticularly with our argument, not doubting,| since 1825. And who can doubt that they 
however, that other and very many great will continue to advance in a rapidly in- 
towns will grow up on the western waters. | creasing ratio, unless Providence, by some 

From Pittsburg to Cincinnati, both shores| unforeseen event, should stop the tide of 
of the Ohio amount to more than nine Send immigration, and dry up the prolific sources 
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of increase at home, which, in their won-| side by side. It should, however, be borne 


derful fecundity, seem to insure us, at no 


listant day.a multitudinous population, in- | 


dependent of fureign supply. 

But our interior cities do not depend 
for their development altogether on the) 
domestic trade; they can partake, with | 
their Atlantic sisters, of the foreign, also; | 
and if, as some seem to suppose, the pro- | 
fits of commerce increase with the distance | 
at which it is carried on, and the difficul- 
tics which nature has thrown ip its way, 
the western marts will have the same ad-| 
vantage over their eastern rivals in {o-| 
reign commerce, which some claim for the | 
latter over the former in our domestic 
trade. Cincinnati may use the outports 
of New-Orleans and New-York, as Paris 
and Vienna use those of Havre and Trieste; 
and it may come to pass, that steam-ships 
from Europe will enter our great lakes, 
and be seen booming up the Mississippi. 

To add strength and conclusiveness to 
the above facts and comments, do our rea- | 
ders ask for examples? They are at hand. 
The first city mentioned in the Bible is 
Ninevah, situated on the Tigris, at least 
seven hundred miles from its mouth. Baby- 
lon, built not long after, was also situated 
far in the interior on the river Euphrates; 
in the fertile valley of which and of the | 
Tigris, existed the densest population, and 
of course the greatest cities of that period. 
Indeed, most of the great cities of antiqui- 
ty, some of which were of immense extent, 
were situated in the interior, and mostly | 
in the valleys of large rivers, meandering 
through rich, alluvial territories; for ex- 
ample, Thebes, Memphis, and Ptolemais, 
the ancient and once populous capital of 
Egypt. Other great cities of antiquity 
were located in the interior, without re- 
ference torfacilities to commerce by water 
transportation, as Ecbatana, Palmyra, Bal- 
bec, and Jerusalem. Of the cities now 
known as centers of commerce, a large 
majority will be found, on examination, to 
have been built and sustained, almost ex- 
clusively, by domestic commerce. What 
country has so many great cities as Chi- 
na? a country which, until lately, had no 
foreign commerce with enlightened na- 
tions. 

For the purpose of bringing the compa- 
rison home to the eyes and understandings 
of all, the outports and interior towns of | 
the world, having a population of fifty 
thousand and upwards each, are placed, 








in mind, that many of the great seaports 
have been built, and are now sustained, 
almost exclusively, by the trade of the 
nations, respectively, in which they are 
situated. Even Loadon, the great mart of 
the world, is believed to derive much the 
greatest part of the support of its vast pop- 
ulation from its trade with the United 
Kingdom. 


Outports. Interior Towns. 
London, 1,900,000 Pekin, 1,300,000 
Jeddo, 1,300,000 Paris, 900,000 
Calcutta, 650,000 Hangtcheou, 600,000 
Constantinople, 600,000 Benares, 600,000 
St. Petersburg, 500,000 Sutcheon, 600,000 
Canton, 500,000 Meaco, 500,000 
Madras, 450,000 Nankin, 500,000 
Naples, 350,000 Ringtchin, 500,000 
Dublin, 300,000 Wootchang, 400,000 
New-York, 270,000 Vienna, 350,000 
Lisbon, 250,000 Cairo, 350,000 
Glasgow, 200,000 Patna, 320,000 
Amsterdam, 200,000 Nantchang, 300,000 
som bay, 200,000 Khaifung, 300,000 
Liverpool, 200,000 Futchu, 300,000 
Philadelphia, 180,000 Lucknow, 300,000 
Palermo, 170,000 Moscow, 260,000 
Surat, 160,000 Berlin, 260,000 
Rio Janeiro, 150,000 Madrid, 200,000 
| Manilla, 140,000 Delhi, 200,000 
Hamburg, 130,000 Aleppo, 200,000 
Bristol, 120,000 Mirzapore, 200,000 
Marseilles, 120,000 Hyderbad, 200,000 
Barcelona, 120,000 Dacca, 200,000 
Copenhagen, 120,000 Ispahan, 200,000 
Smyrna, 120,000 Yotchnu, 200,000 
San Salvador, Suentchu, 200,000 
or Bahia, 120,000 Huautchu, 200,000 
Havana, 120,000 Manchester, 200,000 
Cork, 110,000 Lyons, 180,000 
Brussels, 110,000 Mexico, 180,000 
Bordeaux, 100,000 Birmingham, 170,000 
Venice, 100,000 Moorshedabad, 160,000 
Baltimore, 100,000 Milan, 160,000 
Tunis, 100,000 Damascus, 150,000 
Nantes, 100,000 Cashmere, 150,000 
Hue, 100,000 Rome, 150,000 
Bangkok, 90,000 Leeds, 140,000 
Seville, 90,000 Edinburg, 140,000 
Gallipoli, 80,000 Tehexan, 130,000 
Genoa, 80,000 Turin, 120,000 
Stockholm, 80,000 Prague, 120,000 
Boston, 80,000 Warsaw, 120,000 
Massalipatan, 175,000 Bagdad, 100,000 
Pernambuco, 70,000 Brussa, 100,000 
Lima, 70,000 Tocat, 100,000 
Greenwich, 70,000 Erzeroun, 100,000 
Valencia, 66,000 Poonah, 100,000 
Antwerp, 66,000 Nagpore, 100,000 
Rotterdam, 66,009 Ahmedabad, 100,000 
Limerick, 66,000 Lahore, 100,000 
Leghorn, 66,000 Baroda. 100,000 
Dantzic, 65,000 Orozein, 100,000 
New-Castle, 60,000 Candahar, 100,000 
New-Orleans, 60,000 Balfrush, 100,000 
Batavia, 60,000 Sheffield, 100,000 
Aberdeen, 60,000 Herat, 100,000 
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Original Papers.—Internal Trade. 


Interior Towns. 


Saigon, 
Breslau, 
Adrianople, 
Kesho, 
Rouen, 
Toulouse, 
Indore, 
Jackato, 
Tauris, 
Bucharia, 


Additional Interior Towns. 


1838. ] 
Outports. 

Cadiz, 53,000 
Hull, 53,000 
Mallaga, 52,000 
Belfast, 52,000 
Portsmouth, 50,000 
Trieste, 50,000 
New-Guatamala, 50,000 
Muscat, 50,000 
Algiers, 50,000 
Columbo, 50,000 
Gwallior, 80,000 
Florence, 80,000 
Gallipolis, 80,000 
Bucharest, 80,000 
Munich, 80,000 
Granada, 80,000 
Ghent, 80,000 
Lassa, 80,000 
Cologne, 75,000 
Morocco, 75,000 
Ferruckibad, 70,000 
Peshawen, 70,009 
Quito, 70,000 
Barreilly, 70,000 
Guadalaxara, 70,000 
Keenigsburg, 70,000 
Turgau, 70,000 
Salonica, 70,000 
Bologna, 70,000 
Bosnaserai, 70,000 
Dresden, 70,000 
Lille, 70,000 


Wolverhampton, 70,000 


Norwich, 60,000 
Paisley, 60,000 
Santiago, 60,000 
Perth, 60,000 
Wilna, 60,000 
Cabul, 60,000 
Khokhan, 60,000 
Samarcand, 60,000 
Resht, 60,000 
Casween, 60,000 
Diarbekir, 60,000 
Karahissar, 60,009 
Mosul, 60,000 
Bassora, 60,000 


Mecca, 
Mequirez, 
Bungalore, 
Burdwan, 
Aurungabad, 
Oldham, 
Cordova, 
Verona, 
Padua, 
Frank fort, 
Liege, 
Lemberg, 
Stoke, 
Kazar, 
Salford, 
Strasburg, 
Amiens, 
Kutaiah, 
Trebizond, 
Orfa, 
Tariga, 
Cuzco, 
Puebla, 
Metz, 
Hague, 
Bath, 
Notingham, 
Constantina, 
Cairwan, 
Gondar, 
Ava, 
Rampore, 
Mysore, 
Burdwar, 
Boli, 
Hamah, 


100,990 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
90,000 
90,000 
90,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 


60,000 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 
58,000 
57,000 
56,000 
55,000 
54,000 
54,000 
52,000 
52,000 
50,000 
50,000 


50,000 


50,000 


50,000 | 


50,000 
50,000 


50,000 | 


50,000 


50,000 | 


50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 


50,000 


50,000 
50,000 


50,000 


50,000 | 


50,000 
50,000 
50,000 


If it be said, that the discoveries of the 
polarity of the magnetic needle, the conti-| but be viewed.as of vast importance; and 
nent of America, and a water passage to| the writer is as well aware as the most 
India round the Cape of Good Hope, have | fastidious reader can be, that the forego- 
changed the character of foreign com-| ing remarks upon it have fallen far short 
merce, and placed the towns engaged in it,| of its merits; but his object will have been 
in a much more favorable condition, than! accomplished, if his views, as herein ex- 
those of the same class previous to those} pressed, serve to awaken the attention of 
events, it may be replied, that the intro-| reflecting men, and tourge them toa more 
duction of steam in coast and river navi-| thorough examination of its bearing on the 
gation, and of canals and railroads, to con-| prosperity and happiness of our glorious 
nect and bring into easy communication 
the most distant portions of the most ex- 
tended continents, together with a wonder- 
fully improved system of road-making, are 
still more potent causes for the advance- 
ment of internal trade. 


| 
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The introduction of steamboats on riv- 
ers, and the construction of canals, rail- 
ways, and McAdamized roads, being of re- 
cent date, have not yet had time to pro- 
duce the great results which they are in- 
evitably destined to effect. The last ten 
years have been devoted to the construc- 
tion of those labor-saving instruments 
of commerce, during which period, more 


_has been done to facilitate internal trade, 


than had been effected for the thousands 
of years since the creation of man. These 
great machines are but just beginning to 
be used; but who will cast his vision so 
far into the future, and embrace with ita 
horizon so wide, as to comprehend their 
effects within the North American Valley, 
when their energies shall have been 
brought to bear over all its surface? In 
comparing the external with the internal 
commerce of other parts of the world, it 
should also be borne in mind, that, while 
many countries have territories bordering 
the ocean greatly superior to our Atlantic 
slope, no one government has an interior 
at all worthy a comparison with ours. 

It will be observed, that, in speaking 
of the natural facilities for trade in “ the 
North American Valley,” I have left out 
of view the four or five thousand miles of 
rich and accessible coasts of our great 
lakes, and their connecting straits. The 
trade of these inland seas, and its connec- 
_ tion with that of the Mississippi Valley, are 
| deemed to be subjects too important to be 
treated only incidentally in an article of 
| so general a nature as this. At some oth- 
er time, (if they are not previously discuss- 
_ed by an abler hand,) I shall probably 
/communicate some facts and observations 
thereupon. 

The subject of our internal trade cannot 


republic. 
Maumee, Ohio. b ie ae F 
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To the low-minded, the slightest neces- 


sity becomes an invincible necessity — 
| Burke. 


A PORTRAIT. 


I know not what that artist’s name, 
Though high upon the scroll of fame, 
Whose glowing pencil loved to paint 
Its portraits in that-pensive mood, 
Which sometimes makes us deem a saint 
From Heaven before the canvass stood. 
The cheek reclines upon the hand, : 
Thesnowy fingers wandering 
Midst raven tresses, gently fann’d 
By the light zephyr’s fairy wing. 
And, fairer than the drifted snow, 
A polish’d arm is seen below 
Whose fallen drapery displays 
The circling current’s azure maze, 
Playing beneath a covering, 
More fragile than an insect’s wing. 


Such,—and the thought came sweetly o’er me,— 
Such is the portrait now before me. 
The eye was calm, and full, and dark, 
And though its fire was well repress’d, 
I thought there was a lingering spark, 
Which passion long subdued confess’d. 
I mean not passion, such as earth 
May claim for every vulgar eye; 
But that high feeling which hath birth 
In the soul’s conscious dignity - 
That hidden spirit which can throw 
Its fire into the gentlest smile, 
And make the heart that seeks it know 
A something more than love the while. 
For there was that around her thrown, 
Which is not oft to mortals given, 
As though her spirit scorn’d to own 
That with itself it e’er had striven. 


I marked the lip, which, tremblingly, 

Now seemed to smile or seemed to chide, 
Just as the deep and melting eye, 
: Fluating above it, should decide. 
And there was something in its glance 

Which fix’d the heart where’er it found it, 
As fearful, if it should advance, 

To break the magic spell that bound it. 

+ x * # * * 


She seemed not listless of the scene, 

But I could gather from her mien, 

That her free spirit long’d to fly 

Far from its dull monotony, 

To mingle in a higher sphere 

Than fate hath cast around us here, 

The purple current was not seen 

Distinctly on her cheek, but then 

I thought the paleness of that cheek 
Gave deeper lustre to an eye 

Whose liquid light was wont to break 
On all around so meltingly, 

That e’en the languor of its glance 

But added to the fairy spell 
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Which bound the gazer in a trance 
Deeper than pen of mine may tell. 
Hers seemed a very woman’s soul, 


And well she knew that bearing high. 
* * * * # * 


Se 


ARTHUR. 
—— 


ON THE DEATH OF MY GOLD-FISH. 


MIS, wats 


Gone, in thy golden prime, 

Dead, in this Autumn time! 

Death should have left thee still to be 

Sharer of lonely hours with me. 

But stealing, unseen, the earth around, 
Death walks alike on the deep profound, 
And over the hills where the sunbeams fall, 
Touching, and tinging, and blighting all. 
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And thee,—bright tinted skimmer 
Of the lake’s light curling wave; 
Thou golden-spangled swimmer, 
I bear thee to thy grave ; 
Down in the pebbles of the free 
And shadow’d stream,’neath the beechen tree. — 
Where the golden shells, in the day’s decline, 
Around the place of thy rest shall shine, 
And the dancing waves, and the wind’s low song, 
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a 


Go sweeping and sounding the whole day long. 
Thy splendor-shedding livery won 

A favorite’s name for thee: 
I deemed not that the dust so soon 

Upon its sheen would be. 
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Away, afar, on a stranger’s shore, 

Away from thy bright birth-lake, 

Thy glistening scales shall dance no more, 

Nor thy fins of silver shake. 
Rude hands have prison'd thee, and dimm’d 
The lustre of thy hues, that gleam’d 
So magicly, with varied tint, 

Like sparkling gems in jewell’d flint. 


And now thy life has pass’d away, 

As ’twere a dream, a star-light ray, 

A glimpse of beauty—a gleam of light— 

A rain-bow briiliance,—or the sight 

Of some fair vision—or the glow 

Of fire-flies, as through night they go. 

Beautiful thou wast while living, 
Beautiful thou art in death. 

Pleasure-loving, pleasure giving— 
Fleeting as a passing breath. 


O man’s a selfish being! Birds that pour 

Their gleeful notes the wild woods o’er— 

The twinkling swimmer, that lightly wins 

Its way through the waters with flashing fins— 

The forest beast—the wild and tame— 

All yield their freedom to his claim ; 

And wronged, and bound by human right, 

And plunder’d of their wild birth-right, 

For his cupidity or pleasure, 

Spend wearily their life’s brief measure. 
J.W.W. 
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Select Miscellany.— Atlantic Steam Navigation. 





SELECT MISCELLANY. 


ATLANTIC STEAM NAVIGATION* bege to the unbelieving and jesting crowds 


on the river-side who witnessed the com- 


To us the most interesting portion in| mencement of the project, when they were 


the first-named of these publications, is the 
account Mr. Porter gives of the progress 
of our means of transportation, chiefly 
within the last twenty or thirty years. 


The world has seen nothing like it before; 


and we can scarcely expect that it ever 
will again, since the period includes, 
among other things, the entire history of 


the practical application of steam to navi-| 


gation. Much the same may be said of 
the railways, for, as Mr. Porter remarks, 
those which existed previous to 1800 were, 
without exception, private undertakings, 


and comparatively small ones, each being | 


“ confined to the use of the establishment 


é . . . * 
—generally a colliery—in which it occur- 


red;” the public works are all creations 
of the present century. In 1891, the first 
Act of Parliament for the construction of 
a public railway was passed. Since that 
time, nearly two hundred have followed 
it; and among these enterprises there are 
three, of which alone the estimated cost 
—and they are expected to be finished 
during the present season—amounts to 
about nine millions sterling ! 


On the water, the triumphs of modern | 


art and enterprise have been still more 
conspicuous. Thirty years ago, Fulton, 


after witnessing Mr. Miller’s experiments | 
on the Forth and Clyde Canal, succeeded | 


in really establishing a steam-boat on the 
river Hudson, between New-York and 
Albany, a distance of about 150 miles. 


His speed was only six or seven miles the | 


hour; but how astounding must it have 





*The leading article in the Select Miscellany 
of our last number, our readers will recollect, was 
on the subject of the Steam-Boat. As was inti- 
mated in our note upon that article, we here pre- 
sent the able article of the Foreign Quarterly, on 
the subject of Atlantic Steam Navigation, consti- 


tuting a review of three several works, two of 


which were written by G. R. Porter, and one by 
S. Revans.—Ens. Hesperian. 


‘compelled to acknowledge its execution. 
| We have heard it lately stated that, of the 
'two members of a leading New-York firm 
‘in these times, one started for Albany and 
the other for Bristol on the same day— 
each by sailing-packet—and, each being 
sixteen days on the voyage, the passage 
|to Europe was accomplished in the same 
time with that between the “ commercial 
metropolis” of the new world and the le- 
gislative capital of the same State. Mr. 
Porter enumerates thirty-nine steam-boats 
as now belonging to the port of New-York. 
Our own inquiries may be more recent, 
and a year or two is a matter of some mo- 
ment in these matters, especially in Ame- 
‘rica, where the whole aspect of their ka- 
leidescope society changes as it were at a 
jar, almost while the book of the man who 
undertakes to describe itis going through 
the press: we should set down about sixty 
steamboats for New-York. A daily jour- 
nal from that busy emporium, now before 
us, speaks of the starting of some ten or 
a dozen, for Albany, at the same hour, 
‘and of an equal number seen meanwhile 
crossing the water in various other direc- 
tions: most of them, be it considered, boats 
‘that may well be called “floating pala- 
ces.” And again, looking to the interior 
of that country—a country that would 
seem almost to have been made for steam- 
|boat navigation, even more than steam- 
‘navigation for it—what a spectacle do we 
there behold of victorious science, energy, 
and art, making, it would seem, their 
| proud triumphal marches their “ progres- 
|ses!” Instinct with all but life, 


“Tramp, tramp, along the land they ride, 
Splash, splash, across the sea ;” 


every where rejoicingly rushing on, as if, 
with all their flying flags and noisy en- 
gines of speed, themselves tocelebrate the 
advent of that civilization which they do 
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so much to extend. ‘There are now about 
forty American steam-boats on Lake Erie 
alone. On the Mississippi waters, where, 
twenty years since, there was no such 
thing asa regular dine known, there are 
now 300 boats atthe smallest calculation; 
we have, indeed, seen the number rated 
nearly twice as high. ‘Twenty-five years 
ago, the adventurer who thought of as- 
cending the mighty stream of the “ Father 
of Waters” prepared himself for a sort of 
campaign. His packet might tarry at 
some village on the banks, for wood and 
water, or a frolic, longer than he would 
now be in the entire voyage from New- 
Orleans to Cincinnati. The distance up 
from Louisville to the city just named, 
(where it is no unusual thing to see twen- 
ty or thirty steam-boats lying together) 
—itself, one may say, a product of this 
same steam-navigation—is about 150 miles, 
and iscommonly accomplished, we believe, 
like the same distance between New-York 
and Albany, in ten hours. 


ing the arrival of a boat in twenty-six 
hours down to Cincinnati, from Wheeling, 
400 miles, on the other side. Whata con- 
ception do even these trifles give us of the 
importance of the revolution introduced 
by the use of steam in navigation, and es- 
pecially to a population and a country 
having at once such necessities and such 
capacities for it as those of the United 
States. 


Returning homeward, in this island, | 


where in 1812 we had but a single steam- 
boat—a small shabby concern called the 
Comet, running between Glasgow and 
Greenock—in 1836 there were 388. Mr. 
Porter estimates the whole number in the 
British empire at 500; but he does not 
take notice of Government steamers, and 
the general catalogue must have been 
largely increased since his tables were 
made out. The immense amount of “daty” 
done by these craft--the vast share they 
have thus suddenly taken up of the com- 
merce of the country—is in a far greater 
ratio to that of other navigations than 
even these numbers indicate; for, while 
the latter is of necessity subject to great 


delays and long periods of idleness, it is of 


the very nature of the former never to lie 
still. It was testified, two years since, be- 
fore a committee of the House of Commons, 
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We have be- | 
fore us an authentic paragraph announc- | 





[Noy. 


passed Blackwall annually in steam-ves- 
sels; and it is a good illustration of one of 
the multifarious, social, and economical 


effects of the introduction of this grand 
invention, that probably ninety-nine hun- 


dredths of this multitude are induced to 
all this locomotion by the mere facility of 
it; the amount of the journeying by land, 


‘up and down the Thames, being, mean- 


while rather increased than lessened. The 
whole character of a nation may well be 


essentially affected by such an operation 


as this going on at once, as it is, in every 
part of its dominions. There are, at this 
hour, scarcely two ports in the United 
Kingdom, of any consideration, between 
which steam-boats do not regularly ply. 
In 1818, the most sanguine never dreamed 
of their being available for much more 
than inland navigation, with here and 


‘there a little circumspect sallying out and 


skirmishing along the curves of the coast, 
(something after the style of the ancients.) 
Who could then have conceived that, in 
1838, the time-honored and _ world-re- 
nowned dynasty of sailing navigation 
would have been so ruthlessly overthrown 
by these most irresistible of all revolution- 
ists; that not for purposes of travel only,but, 
in a great measure, for those of trade, (in 


all the least bulky articles of commerce,) 


the new system should have entirely 
usurped the place of the old? Who could 
have believed that, by this medium, would 
be maintained our regular communication 
with all the neigboring ports on the con- 
tinent, and through them with Europe at 


‘large? that every week at least—in some 


cases, daily—London boats would be visi- 
ting Hamburg, Holland, Belgium, the 
French coast, Lisbon, and Cadiz? that 
steam-ships would have compassed, on one 
hand, the whole 10,000 miles of the rout 


to lndia round the Cape of Good Hope, 


while overland advices, by help of the 
‘same marvelous agency, were traveling 
from London to Bombay in between forty 
and fifty days? that, adding a bit of a rail- 
'road between Cairo and Suez, (eight miles,) 
‘and driving the dromedaries off the line, 
(Porter, p. 55,) people would be “ calcula- 
ting” upon sending light goods from Bom- 
bay to Marseilles in thirty days? and that, 
finally, the same dauntless, * triply-mail- 
ed,” enterprise which has wrought all 
‘these wonders, more and more impatient 


that more than a million of passengers, | of any limits to its range round the globe, 


including those to and from Gravesend, 


| more and more emboldened by its success, 
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should rush forth at length on the broad |distance—scarcely discernable. As we 
Atlantic itself, reducing by one-half, at a proceeded, an exciting scene awaited us: 
single move, the long, long, Noloatenh dis- |coming abreast of Bradlow’s Island, we 
tance which Columbus found, and which | | were saluted by the fort with twenty-six 
has ever since continued, between the Old | guns(the number of the States ;)—-we were 
World and the New? | taking a festive glass on deck. The 
The effect of this achievement is by no | health of the British Queen had just been 
means easily to be described or foreseen. | proposed—the toast drunk—and, amid the 
Even the Americans, with all their repu- | |cheers that followed, the arm was just 
tation as a self-possessed and considering | raised to cibieeieainto the naming, when 
people, have displayed unwonted raptures | the fort opened its fire. The effect was 
and antics on occasion of the first arrival electrical ;—down came the colors, and a 
of the Sirius and Great Western at New | burst of exultation arose, in the midst of 
York—quite as much so as our Bristol] | Which the I’resident’s health was propo- 
neighbors on their return; and we are 'sed. The city now grew distinct: masts, 
not sure that either party is to be blamed ' buildings, spires, trees, streets were dis- 
for it. We are not sure that the former |cerned;—the wharfs appeared, black with 
are far out of their ‘reckoning’ when they | myriads of the population hurrying down, 
speak of this as a new epoch in the histo- | at the signal of the telegraph, to every 
ry of the world. We can enter into the | point of view. And then came shoals of 
feelings of the myriads who crowded the |boats—the whole harbor covered with 
wharfs at New York when the English |them;—and now the new-comer reaches 
boats were hourly expected—when, final- | the Sirius, lying at anchor in North River, 
ly, after days of almost breathless watch- | gay with flowing steamers, and literally 
ing, (which, to fearful spirits, might well | crammed with spectators—her decks, pad- 
have afforded some pretext for disbeliev- | dle-boxes, rigging, masthead high. We 
ing the new scheme—some excuse for passed round her, giving and receiving 
casting even ridicule on it after all,) t | three hearty cheers ;—then turned towards 
length, on the morning of St. Ge eorge’s | the battery. Here my riads again were 
Day, the doubts, the fears, the scorn, were collected;—boats crowded round us in 
alike destined to be removed for ever from |countless confusion;—flags were flying, 
the mind of every living creature (even, | guns firing, and bells ringing. The vast 
we dare say—but let us say it with due | multitude set up a shout—a long, enthusi- 
deference—from that of Dr. Lardner him- | astic cheer—echoed from point to point, 
self:) for now appears a long dim train of and from boat to boat, till it seemed as 
distant smoke, in a somewhat unaccus- though they never would have done.” 
tomed direction ;—it rises and lowers pre- So much for the first Iransports; we can- 
sently, like a genius in the Arabian Nights, | not doubt that time, experience, and re- 
portending something prodigious :—by- | ‘flection will confirm the general estimate 
and- -bye, the black prow ofa huge steam- | | of the importance of this achievement, 
boat dashes round the point of some green which, we may say, is now barely begin- 
island in that beautiful harbor— ning to be made, and that chiefly ina mere 
‘Against the wind, against the tide, | mercantile and immediate view. This 
Steadying with upright keel.’ | view itself, however, it must be allowed— 
It was worth something to be a passenger | waiving for the present all farther pro- 
in one of these fortunate boats at this mo- |jections into futurity—is sufficiently exci- 
ment. We have before us the journal | ting, especially to the Americans, who in 
kept by one of the favored few on board | many respects have more to gain by the 
the Great Western. From the time of new arrangement than ourselves. The 
crossing the bar of the harbor, all her intelligence from the Old World, for ex- 
‘poles’ were set aloft, and flags gaily |ample, must of necessity be of more gen- 
Streaming at acti adios foreign ensign at | eral, various, and lively interest to them, 
the gaff, and at the fore a combination of | than that of the New World tous. The 
the British and American,—and “at 3 p. m. | balance of resources, indeed, is immensely 
(the narrative continues) we passed the |in our favor. Not only does America 
narrows, opening the bay of New York, | occupy the western hemisphere by her- 
sails all furled, and the engines at their | self, while all the other continents are 
topmost speed. The city reposed in the pitched against her in ours, but on that 
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side civilization bis vet made so little pro 
gress, things are so literally new, that the 
“United States of America” might, with 
some plausibility, assume to be “* America” 
at large, according to the complimentary 
phraseology usual amongst us. The feel- 
ing with which we (unless on extraordi- 
nary occasions) watch for news from Ame- 
rica, is exceedingly different from that 
with which foreign tidings are awaited by 
the people of the United States, whose sit- 
uation, nationally, in this respect, may be 
almost compared with that of an individual 
exiled—as poor Crusoe says, “ out of socie- 
ty’s reach.” Of the interest we have in 
them, indeed, too much can hardly be said. 
The great effort implied in this steam a- 
chievement itself, and the extraordinary 
sensation which the issue of it has excited, 
sufficiently proclaim a just appreciation of 
the vast commercial importance, at least to 
us, of the movement in question; and it could 
not be otherwise between two countries 
sustaining mercantile associations—to say 
not a word of any other consideration—of 
a character so unprecedented and unrival- 
led. This appears clearly enough in Mr. 
Porter’s memoir, which we have not yet 
referred to, “presented to the Statistical 
Section of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science,” at their Liver- 
pool meeting. Take our exports of manu- 
factured goods, for example. Few per- 
sons, probably, have an accurate under- 
standing of the extent with which “ Ameri- 
ca”—alias the United States—is our custo- 
mer in this great department of our trade. 
Mr. Porter gives all the annual returns 
from 1805 to 1836, excepting only those 
for the years 1812 and 1813, (war time, 
and therefore of less importance,) the re- 
cords of which were destroyed at the burn- 
ing of the London custom-house. The re- 
sult is, that of our products in 1835, the 
United States took more than ten anda 
half millions out of a total of forty-seven 
millions; and in 1836, nearly twelve and 
a half millions out of fifty-three; so that 
the proportion of our export trade with 
this one party to our whole export trade 
was, in the former year, 22.31 per cent., 
and in the latter, 23.28. 


there might be in this—undoubtedly there 


was—but that does not essentially affect | 
the argument on the mercantile interest | 


of the connection between the two coun- 
tries; unfortunately, it has greatly in- 
creased it during the last two years, though | 


Over- trading 


‘not in the most agreeable way to either 
party, we presume. 

Again, look at the importation of a sin- 
gle American article, their cotton—a mat- 
ter indirectly, as well as directly, momen- 


tous to us from its effect in increasing the 


power of our customer to consume our pro- 

ducts, as well as in enabling us to produce 

them. Well might the world wonder at 

the appearance of a phenomenon so new in 

trade, as the vast demand we have men- 

tioned for British manufactures in the mar- 

ket of a single community, one so compa- 

ratively unknown to them in the same re- 

lations, so remote from ourselves, so much 

disposed and so well qualified, as one might 

be excused for surmising at first thought, 
rather to endeavor to rival us, in some re- 

spects, than toco-operate with us in any; 
and, moreover, (comparatively again,) so 
young, so small, and so poor—well might 
other ‘nations, we say, wonder at this pheno- 
menon, did not the explanation of it appear 

in another—another wonder, indeed—yet 
certainly an explanation. History furnish- 
es no parallel tothe case of the cotton trade 
of the United States, as regards the immense 
importance of that trade considered in con- 
nection with the rapidity of its progress. 

This is too familiar a subject to be dwelt 
on.- We will only remind our readers, as 
Mr. Porter reminds us, that, in 1791, the 
whole export from that country was less 
than 200,000 pounds; and that, 1787 was 
the earliest year in which any of their home 
growth seems to have been exported. It 
was but little before this date, that the first 
or second Congress concluded to lay a small 
duty on the importation of the foreign ar- 
ticle—(for it is well known the provinces 
had been in the habit of importing it, more 
or less, from the West Indies for a century 
previous to that time)—with the view of 
“trying the experiment,” as the southern 
members expressed it, whether this plant 
might not be made to flourish, “as some 
persons imagined,” on their own soil. Still, 

the five bags, which constituted the whole 
export in 1785, and the six in 1786, would 
appear to have been of foreign growth, 

It was after this, if we rightly remember, 
that a few bags of American growth were 
\seized at the custom-house in Liverpool, 
as not being what the master of the vessel 
pretended they were, so incredible was it 
that cotton should come from the United 
States! And now halfacentury has elaps- 
ed, and what do we see? The average an- 
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nual importation of this article into Great | 
Britain, during the last ten years, has ex- 
ceeded two hundred and twenty-five mil- 
lions of pounds, the value of which (Me- 


moir, p- 7) cannot be less than seven and | 


a half millions sterling per annum; while, 
in 1836, the amount was above two hun- 
dred and eighty-nine millions, probably 
producing, at the average price of the sea- 
son, more than ten millions sterling. At 
this date, we think it was calculated we 
were taking thirteen thousand bales week- 
ly, or nearly two thousand daily, of this 
same experimental and contraband arti- 
cle; a third part of our whole exports, on 
the other hand, being meanwhile made of 
this material, in a variety of processes, 
employing or subsisting about one million 
of our population! 

Of the vast and increasing interest of 
our ship-owners in the American trade, we 
need only say that, in 1836, our naviga- 
tion entered the ports of the United States 
to the amount of 547,606 tons, and that 
this amount was in the ratio of 43.62 per 
cent. to the American tonnage during the 
same time, while all other foreign na- 
vigation amounted to only 132,607. There 
is no fear then of our underrating the value 
of our commercial connection with such a 
country as this, or of our connections with 
it of every other kind, as indirectly tend- 
ing to the same end. We have entered 
thus much into these statistics, to show 
that we do not forget them when we say 
that, nevertheless, the American interest 


is, on the whole, vastly greater in us and | 
in the Old World than ours, on the whole, | 
can be in them and the New; and that, 


therefore, their interest in the establish- 
ment of Atlantic steam navigation is pro- 
portionably greater than ours. 

On the other hand, though England is un- 
doubtedly the most interesting of foreign 
countries to the Americans, in other points 
of view as well asin a mercantile, it is, 


by no means, so in a corresponding pro- | 


portion. 
exists from them. 
with its characteristic energy, persever- 
ance, and “calculation,” had gone forth, 
like our own, into almost all lands, civiliz- 
ed or savage, “vexing,” as Mr. Burke said 
so long ago of the Nantucket whalemen, 
“every sea with its keel.” Buttheirs is not 
acommercial interest alone: it is not mere 
silks, and wines, and fruits, and jewellery, 
and ivory, and tea, that the Americans 
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served, he “favors” old John himself. 


All Europe—all Christendom—- 
Even their commerce, | 





Se eee ———— 


watch for from France, Switzerland, Italy, 


and Spain—from Egypt, the Ionian Isles, 
and Smyrna—from China, and the East 
Indies, and the “ King of Muscat,” and his 
mightiness the Emperor “Bob Jacket,” head 
chief of the Fandangoes, near the borders 
of their fast-spreading colonial settlements 
on the western African coast—in return for 
the produce of their seas and rivers, their 
forests and agriculture, their soap and tal- 
low-candles, their snuff and tobacco, their 
pork, shingles, flour, flax-seed,* rice, and 
ice,t and their infant, but not inconsidera- 
ble, manufactures withal—cutlery, machi- 
nery, and cotton itself included.f 

Brother Jonathan is a business man, no 
doubt; he looks pretty well to the main 
chance; nor is he greatly shocked or put 
to inconvenience by any of the ordinary 
methods of money-making which fall in 
his way. In these particulars, be it ob- 
if 
the Americans are not literally as much as 
we are “a nation of shopkeepers,” it is part- 
ly, we conjecture, because they reckon 
some other things just as profitable; and 


‘not so very different are they after all; 


we do not refer now to wooden-nutmeg 
making, or white oak cheeses, by any 
means, but to trapping, sending out ice, and 
a most fantastic variety of those * Yankee 
notions,” so called by themselves, suitable, 
undoubtedly, to the circumstances of the 
communities and countries in which they 
originate and to which they are destined; 
in a word, wherever money is to be 








*See the ** American Almanac” for 1837. The 
seed exported in 1836 amounted to more than 
| $450,000; snuff and tobacco, $360,000; soap and 
| tallow-candles, $500,000. These may be called 
trifling items separately, but the marvel is, to see 
what an aggregate is made out of such trifles. Un- 
|derthe head of manufactures, for instance, are 

‘*combs and buttons, about $100,000, and manu- 
factures of glass, about $80,000.” 


+ It is notorious that great quantities of ice have 
| been exported of late, particularly from Boston to 


| Calcutta. 


{The export of cotton manufactures, in 1836, 
| was nearly three millions of dollars. As to the 
|cutlery, we mention it rather as a curiosity; but, 
although there is but one sword factory in the 
United States, no small part of the weapons 
wrought at this establishment are sent into Mexi- 
co, Texas, and the South American States. It is 
a little remarkable, too, that American machine- 
Ty should be going abroad. Counting, as far as 
| we can learn, upon economy on their side, and 
bad legislation on ours, estimates are already 
made of sending five millions of dollars worth of 
|machinery, yearly, to Egypt alone! 
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made, there are they as sure to be gather- 
ed together as young eagles over a car- 
cass. No obstacle stands long in their 
way; no distance, difficulty, or disaster 
turns them aside. Mr. Clay, in one of his 
speeches, relates an anecdote of the mas- 
ter of a vessel, who sorely embarrassed 
the people of the custom-house at Leghorn 
by presenting ship-papers made out at Cin- 
cinnati, a port some 2,000 miles up the Mis- 
sissippi, and one of its branches* Not 
many years ago, the commander of a Rus- | 
sian exploring ship in the Antartic seas, | 
coming on the coast ofa remote and solita- | 
ry island, was proceeding, as a matter of | 
course, to take possession in the name of | 
the Czar, when lo! a sharp-built little | 
sloop, of some sixty tons, made her appear- | 
ance round a point of the island, and hail- | 
ed him to ask if he wished for a pilot? It 
was a Connecticut “ skipper,” who had 

cruised off that way to “seek his fortune ;” 

the person is now well known here as cap- | 
tain of one of the most splendid of those , 
fine ships, the New-York “ liners.” 

As a driving, penetrating, indefatigable, 
business people, the Americans have a 
name literally all over the world, they are 
emphatically the “universal Yankee na- 
tion.” And yet we say—prominent as this 
part of their character is, considerable as | 
the interests are to which we have called 
a passing attention—it is not these alone 
they have in view. Unquestionably young 
Jonathan (as well as old John) thinks of | 
something besides packing his ice and his | 
pork, and getting the equivalent therefor. 
The Americans are not all merchants, and | 
the merchants are not all mere mercantile 
men. 
nation, with the entire continent, have a 
vital, an exquisite interest in the Old 
World, and in the whole of it, and in all its 
history, fortunes, and proceedings—inter- 
ests, social, literary, scientific—interests, 
political and religious. No great move- 
ment can take place among us which they 


must not feel in every nerve of the body | 


politic of the States, sooner or later, more 
or less; and though distance (now reduc- 


ed by one-half, however,) and isolation, | 


and peculiar institutions, may seem almost 
to make them, in some respects, an inde- 
pendent world by themselves, on the other 


* We have before us aletter from Illinois, which 
speaks of their “importing direct to Alton, the cap- 


ital of that State, 1,500 miles up the Mississippi.” | 


They, in common with the whole | 
theirs, in shocks. 


| hour. 


‘hand, these very circumstances enhance, 


in the American mind, the freshness and 
the depth of the interest they have in their 


connection with the old world, and the vi- 


sitations they are in the habit of getting 
from it. In past, and especially in excited 


times, looking over files of their newspa- 


pers, and noting the conspicuous place oc- 
cupied merely by a new “arrival from Eu- 
rope”—long waited for with breathless ea- 
gerness, perhaps by a whole nation, as it 
were on tiptoe, like the Athenians, for 
“some new thing”,—and then, by dismal 
lamentations over the lack of such intelli- 
gence, (owing to the essential deficiencies 
of the species of navigation now about to be 
superseded by steam)—we have come some- 
times to the conclusion that the local situa- 
tion of our now trans-Atlantic neighbors, 
as regards the rest of christendom, must 
give an especial raciness to American ex- 
istence. Here, and everywhere else in 
the Old World, we lie so compactly togeth- 
er, and the modes of intercommunication 
are so thoroughly settled, and we under- 
stand, observe, and almost anticipate each 
other so well and sharply, and so continu- 
ally withal, that a great part of our luxu- 
rious, intellectual, moral interest in each 


other’s affairs, as a matter of intelligence 


and sensation, is frittered away by the re- 
gularity, frequency, and familiarity of the 
manner in which those affairs are consid- 
ered. We get mostof our “foreignism” 
by retail, and are prepared for receiving 
it beforehand, besides. There are no 


“electric effects,” as our American passen- 


ger calls them; no “ sensations number one,” 
as Mr. Fennimore Cooper has it, with us. 
Our electricity comes on gently, by points; 
Let any one look over 
a file of American papers, published dur- 


ing any part of the French revolution, or 


of that grand drama which the nations of 
Europe enacted under the management of 
Napoleon—let him see the phrensy of cu- 
riosity, excited to its utmost, during long 
delays, and the phrensy of some other ex- 
citement, raging as madly in consequence 
of news at length received—a month’s in- 
telligence perhaps—a month of such a his- 
tory as was that; all which, meanwhile, 
we, not unconcernedly, indeed, had yet 
been getting piecemeal, almost hour by 
Whether the greater despatch of 
news, now about to be effected by the At- 
lantic steamboats, will essentially modify 
this state of things, may admit of some de- 
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bate. Should it be carried very much far- 
ther than we at present witness or auntici- 
pate, the result is clear enough—the Ame- 
ricans would become Europeans. We re- 
member certain ominous hints of Dr. Lard- 
ner’s on this head. “ Philosophy,” he says, 
in his book on the steam-engine, “ already 
directs her finger at sources of inexhaus- 
tible power in the phenomena of electri- 
city and magnetism; and many causes 
combine to justify the expectation that we 
are on the eve of mechanical discoveries 
still greater than any which have yet ap- 
peared; and that the steam-engine itself, 
with the gigantic powers conferred upon it 
by the immortal Watt, will dwindle into 
insignificance in comparison with the hid- 
den powers of nature still to be revealed; 
and that the day will come when that ma- 
chine, which is now extending the bles- 
sings of civilization to the most remote 
skirts of the globe, will cease to have ex- 
istence, except in the page of history.” 
This is looking far ahead, especially for 
one who has disputed till this moment the 
practicability of what was accomplished 
twenty years since (as we shall show)— 
the passage of the Atlantic by steam. But 
great men have made great mistakes be- 
fore this; and we are not sure but the 


learned doctor may be in this passage | 


makiny amends for being thus caught nap- 
ping, by avowing, at the same time, as in 
the paragraph just quoted, how wide awake 
he can be when occasion requires—going 
ahead of the age on one tack as much as 
he was drifted behind it on the other. At 
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l ver steamboats, or iron ones, or blue vit- 
'riol, or “ hidden powers,” or whatever else 
|it may be; “keep moving,” at any rate, is 
|the motto of the age. And we repeat, un- 
i'der these circumstances, and knowing es- 
| pecially the now roused emulation and un- 
| satiable restlessness of our kinsmen in the 
| west, it is not for us tosay to what extent the 
|distance and time which separate us from 
them may be reduced. We only warn 
them that they must take the consequences, 
if they make them. ‘l'hey must consent 
hereafter to become neighbors, and to feel 
so. ‘They must give upa portion of their 
dignified isolation—their solitary, Indian 
independence—their wild enjoyment of the 
country, as it were of the world—their 
unmolested, uncrowded, primitive provin- 
cialism (as some would call it)—and with- 
al, the luxury of getting even a fortnight’s 
news at one time, and of being uncertain 
when even that budget may come. Steam, 
to say nothing of “electricity or magnet- 
ism,” is no respecter of romance; it reduc- 
es things to an appalling regularity. The 
British and American Steam Company, 
who have just launched at Blackwall’s a 
ship thirty-eight feet longer than any in 
her majesty’s navy, with accommodations 
|(as they advertise) for five hundred pas- 
sengers, notify us, moreover, that next 
|year they mean to have boats like this 
| running on either side the Ist and 16th of 
levery month. This is but one company— 
one which has not yet moved, we believe; 
| for we understand the Sirius to have been 
|sent out by another, and the Great West- 





all events, these mysterious predictions |ern, it is well known, belongs to Bristol. 


may be fulfilled. Let us disbelieve noth- 
ing. All preceding generations having 
missed it, by disbelieving. They “swear 
terribly” at New-York, we see even now, 
of sending a ship over the ocean by in- 
stigation of a barrel of blue vitriol. It is 
generally understood that the only reason 
why the Yankees allowed us to be first in 
this late enterprise was, next to their “ hard 
times” just now, the fact that they did un- 
dertake, at New-York, a grand boat, on a 
new plan, which was to use but about one- 
fifth of the usual quantity of fuel. Itwasa 
mistake, no doubt, in a case which was ex- 
perimental enough at best; but it shows 
what the spirit of our, and especially their, 
generation is. 

Let us, we say again, be prepared for 
anything, and surprised at nothing—“grand 


patent double tubular boilers,” or quicksil- | York again—where the same remark just 


Both these, undoubtedly, intend to keep 
the field, and to meet all competition with 
spirit. Bristol is said to have already in- 
vested a million sterling, and there can be 
no doubt that the renowned old city of Ca- 
| bot, though dozing a little of late years 
over a sort of aldermanic repletion, yet 
| possesses the means, and we dare say the 
spirit, which more than four centuries 
since sent out merchant ships of the bur- 
‘den of 900 tons. Glasgow, too, will no 
|doubt bestir herself. And, above all, we 
must leave room for Liverpool: the sole 
'marvel is, that Liverpool has waited so 
long—a secret only to be explained by the 
extent of the interest there invested in the 
‘“ American liners.” We seethata compa- 
ny is now started at that port, who an- 
nounce immediate operations. At New- 
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made of Liverpool applies—even during | States, gone into the port of New-York 
the short stay of the first steamboats, a|alone? Why has New-York, on the oth- 
scheme was started of a joint-stock of a jer hand, been employed to send us so large 
million and a half of dollars, in which, by |a part of the cotton grown by the southern 
the way, it was stated the Bristol Compa-| States? Why has she monopolised, and 
ny (with a liberal view to the interest of | held without an effort, almost the whole of 
that port) would participate to the extent | the business carried on by the “Liners”— 
of about one-sixth. having at this moment, we think, four lines 

Then we have noticed a movement at |at least to Liverpool, one to London (via 
Philadelphia—a sort of Bristol to New| Portsmouth) and one to Havre—compri- 
York—a quiet, Quakerish, clean, right-an-|sing in all some forty or fifty of these 
gled “City of Brotherly Love” and long pur- | splendid packets—while Philadelphia has 
ses;—but in population also the second | but one meagre line to Liverpool, which 
place in the Union, and now, be it observ- | consists of a vessel in each month? Cit- 
ed, placed by this new agency on a foot-| ies, too, not above 120 miles apart—a dis- 
ing with its domestic rival and its foreign | tance reduced to seven hours by steam. 
correspondents, extremely different from | Steam! “Ay, there’sthe rub.” New-York 
what it has been heretofore. We mention |is a sea-port. Philadelphia lies some dis- 
this case in illustration of our remark on Hiaeed up the curves ofa river. And this, 
the innumerable alterations in existing ar- | under the old regime, has been sufficient 
rangements of commerce, little thought of | to ensure this vast diversity of results. A 
at. first even by the parties concerned, | ship which had crossed the ocean in twen- 
which nevertheless may confidently be ex- | ty days might often be ten more in getting 
pected to develope themselves almost at |up the river. We know how this once 
once. ‘There has been no lack of capital | was in the shorter, straighter, and wider 


} 
It, however, would 





in Philadelphia. Just the reverse. It is, | streamofthe Thames. 
as we hinted, quite the American Bristol in |never do for those who had New-York 
this way, as New-York is the Liverpool in | merchants and the finest merchant-ships 
every other. ‘To English travelers ithas |ever known on the seas for their rivals; 
always looked like a rendezvous of peo- | competition was so out of the question that 


ple living on a capital accumulated New- | it was never thought of. Philadelphia for 
York—such is one’s impression of the hot | the first ten years folded her arms over 
bustle and haggard excitement of the latter j the matter, and then went to making 600 
city, when we enter it after leaving the | miles of rail-roads and 1000 of canals, by 
staid gait and sleek cheeks of the former. | way of diversion. Now what happens 
Neither is Mr. Penn’s capital wanting in| when this new movement is announced ? 
his own energy or emulation—all soberly | We can almost imagine an audible chuckle 
—slily—as they go about it, and keep at | out of the body politic of the Quaker city. 
it—like him. Their celebrated water- | What is to prevent a fair competition 
works are the finest system of the sort in|now? What account is to be made of a 
the world; and the “Keystone State,” whose |curve or two in a river, with steamers 
career is largely controlled by this place, | 300 feet long, and a speed of fifteen miles 
has engaged within ten years more exten-}an hour, as practical people, best versed 
sively in the immense enterprise of inter-|in this matter, expect to see them within 
nal improvements than any other in the | very few years? And indeed the Ameri- 
Union ;—not excepting even New-York— | can boats have been running at much more 
which has a single canal, the longest al-|than this rate on the Hudson for years. 
ready, except the Chinese, in the world (363 | Thus will this steam in commerce, like 
miles,) now about to be enlarged at the cost | gunpowder in battle, put people upon fair 
of at least ten million dollars more, togeth- | terms;—like steam itself, we might say, 
er with a rail-road from New-York city to |introduced thoroughly into war;—say 
Lake Erie, more than 500 miles;—or IlIli-| plenty of Perkins’s guns, for example, 
nois, which at this moment has ten million | gracefully set out upon either side* of a 
dollars appropriated to works of internal 
improvement. What, then, has kept Phil- 





*A late Baltimore paper, speaking of the Sultan 









ss ° steam-frigate, says:** With one thousand tons bur- 
adelphia in the shade, as regards foreign | Pits 2 


commerce? Why have five millions out 
of ten of our exports tothe whole United 


then, propelled by engines capable of exerting 
900-horse power, moving at the rate of thirteen 
knots an hour, presenting a small surface above 
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field of combat, or along the sides of two | done so; no wonder that a hundred thou- 
lines of your ugly new-fangled steam-ships, | sand New-Yorkers turned out on the 7th 
with a burthen of two or three. thousand|of May to behold the departure of the 
tons. “Great Western” on her first voyage home- 
But we have gone somewhat astray— ward, and to cheer the brave ship on her 
and yet not so widely neither. We were | W@Y; 20 wonder, again, that when, at the 
speaking, however, of the first sensation | end of a fortnight, she hoisted the British, 
the achievement has produced and which, | Colors in King’s Road, the burghers of 
we venture to predict, will, at some future | old Bristol, roused at length from their Rip 
day, bea matter of no little historical cu-| * 2 W inkle nap of a halfacentury, broke 
riosity. The New-York editors seem | Ut with firing cannons, and raising flags, 
scarcely able to contain themselves. “Side | and bell-ringing, and vehement eating of 
by side at last with the Old World,” says | turtle! Here, at length was an “electric 
one. “Now then forthe Coronation.” ery | effect” in England—a sensation number 
half-a-dozen more. And then the files of t¥9 at the least. One of the passengers 
European Journals unrolled! Fifteen days |!" this ship brought over a splendid bou- 
from Bristol—sixteen from London—eigh-| 44°* of American flowers, which he was 
teen from Paris—less than a month from) able to present to the lady of Mr. Mana- 
Constantinople—from Bombay itself only | $°* Claxton—it seems, almost as fresh as 
between sixty and seventy days! A Nor-| if the dew were still on the leaves; and, 
folk (Virginian) editor remarks that they | 28%!0, at the jubilant dinner of the burgh- 
are now as near England as they were the | °*S ©” the 24th, specimens of flax and cot- 
greater part of last winter to Detroit; and ton-yarn were exhibited, manufactured in 
a Bostonian, we suppose, might say much | the new Bristol factory (a sign of the times 
the same as to New-Orleans. . A revolu-| that too,) which had only been shipped in 
tion this indeed, such as the world rarely the raw state, in America, on the seven- 
sees even in our changeful age;—a revo- teenth or eighteenth day before. Some 
lution thoroughly overturning the old sys- 07° has predicted that, presently, we shall 
tan of tidet ofthe Gaeinees world at leant | HATe ‘Covent Garden market stocked by 
—yet effected, as it were, instantaneously, the other continent. As to the floral de- 
and without the loss of a drop of blood. P@rtment, there may be something in it, 
The Americans themselves, not more in| ‘°F aught ws know—and, indeed, in some 
the transports of their exultation over the others too; for, if the “Liners” could bring 
first thought of the effects of it, than in the Duke a present of fresh forest venison 
their admiration of the thing itself, and from his western admirers, we certainly 
ofthe style in which it was carried through, geta clear vision here ofdiyers good things 
seem to have been too much otherwise ex-| Yet tocome. We say nothing, however, 
cited to feel their wonted chagrin at ap-| ©’? of Yankee ice, dropped at sunrise, in 
pearing to be ever taken by surprise in| dog-days, upon every Pode eD in London 
matters of practical adventure. Nay,| *S!® Boston—not one word; nil admirari,” 
cherishing, we do believe, the honor of | we repeat, is our motto; ‘keep cool, that 
their fatherland next to that of their own | "Ce OF Bo ice—dog-days and ail. 
(for we have often noticed that, although | But, snengey and jesting aside, let us 
Jonthan gives us a gruff, grumbling, fami-| SU™™arily consider a few of the more ob- 
ly growl ofa lecture now and then—partly, | Y'OUS Consequences of some moment which 
perhaps, to prove himself our descendant | ™*Y be expecied to spring immediately 
—he is never easy in seeing it done by| from the achievement of which we have 
anybody else,) they quite “forget their sor- spoken; to some of them we have already 
row in their pride.” No wonder they have , made a hasty allusion. : 
: | The improvement of the instrument it- 
water to hostile cannon, armed with 68-pounders, | self by which this work has been done may 


and enabled, by the distance at which she can | be counted on perhaps as the first. With» 
hull an enemy, without exposure to a return fire, | : : 


she is invaluable in harbor defense, and, if the | OUt being over-sanguine on the subject, it 
system is carried out, will render useless further | 1S reasonable to bear in mind that, while 
expenditure on fortifications.” — A ndagain, “a few | sailing-vessels have been in existence, and 


months impart knowledge and experience, and! poen more or less making progress as spe- 
when twenty additional steam-batteries of in- ; 


creased size, say 1500 tons each, are constructed, | 1MENS of art, during thousands of years, 
our sea-coast will be invulnerable.” | we are still in the infancy of steam-naviga- 
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tion. It is only thirty years since Fulton 
ascended the Hudson with his boat. In 
1810 there was no such thing in all Eng- 
land; and so late as 1820 there were but 
thirty-five. ‘The most important improve- 
ments, also, have been very recently in- 
troduced; and, without particularising 
these, it is sufficient to say that the learn- 
ed Dr. Dionysius Lardner’s miscalcula- 
tions on this subject of Atlantic navigaiion, 
have evidently been caused by almost 
wholly overlooking these same improve- 
ments even so far as some past years are 
concerned (and a year in such a progress 
as this agent is making is not a matter to 
be overlooked,) or regarding them too 
much as mere speculations, not likely, or 
not yet fully proved, to be capable of great 
practical effects (as they have already 
been;) while, as relates to what may yet 
be established, though now it is but expe- 
rimental, or what may be discovered, of 
which now nobody dreams, the calcula- 
tions in question have apparently left no 
leeway for the ingenuity of our successors, 
oreven our contemporaries. It was taken 
for granted that all had been done which 
could be done—that there were not even 
any “hidden powers” hereafter tobe brought 
to bear upon steam-navigation—as well as 
upon other things—and to supersede steam 
itself altogether. How grand a mistake 
this was we need not say: let us beware 
of its being made again. Indeed, there is 
little danger of it, since scarcely a week 
now passes without the appearance of 
some new scheme. We have a case in 
point before us as we write, in the account 
given by the daily papers of a model-boat, 
lately constructed on the plan of doing 
away with the use of paddle-boxes—a most 
cumbrous, clumsy, and uncouth appendage 
to the vessel as everybody knows—by 
what is called a patent propeller. Hall’s 
condensers, again, will havea fair trial on 
the rout. It is well known that he claims 
with these to increase the speed of a boat, 
one-fifth, at least, beyond its capacity with 
common machinery; and we see that a 
quicksilver boat, on the plan of Mr. How- 
ard, is going out to America from Liver- 
pool forairial. We de not say what faith 
we have in these schemes, or many oth- 
ers that might be named: we mention 
them as illustrations of the restless, con- 
triving, venturing spirit of the times, es- 
pecially inthis almost new department of 
action, excitement, keen competition, and 
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‘high hope. Itcannot be doubted, we think, 
that the passage of the Atlantic by steam 
will, even in the coming ten years, be 
brought to a state of (so to speak) artisti- 
cal luxury and perfection of which those 
who have started the enterprise themselves 
little think. The characteristic spirit of 
the two great nations chiefly interested is 
now fairly roused to a generous emulation, 
‘as it never was roused before; and all that 
science, skill, enterprise, patriotism, ge- 
‘nius, or a love of money, or a love of dis- 
tinction, can accomplish, in such commu- 
nities, on a subject-matter offering almost 
unparalleled temptation and stimulus to 
them all, we shall now be sure to have. 
The extension of steam navigation to 
other new, vast, and most important re- 
gions of the globe, where it has hitherto 
‘been unknown, with corresponding influ- 
‘ences wherever it is introduced, is a se- 
quel, and an early one, to the present and 
fast-coming state of things on the Atlantic, 
‘as much so as is the continued improve- 
‘ment of this medium of transportation,— 
the one follows, as of course, from the oth- 
er. Steam navigation will be extended, 
because it will be improved: it will be 
hereafter, in other words, as it has been 
heretofore. Ten years ago, or five years, 
‘or two, the notion of navigating the Atlan- 
‘tic by steam, as a permanent, practical, 
profitable thing, asa trade, we mean—-had 
‘never entered the public mind, if it had 
that of individuals. And there was a good 
‘reason for it: Fulton’s boat would have 
‘cut but a sorry figure steering for Bristol 
instead of Albany; and some of the much 
'more modern, but now quite obsolete craft, 
‘employed within four years by the Admi- 
‘ralty, and upon whose performances de- 
| monstrations of the impracticability of the 
Atlantic scheme has been more or less 
_based—these craft might have fared little 
‘better than Fulton’s, had they rashly at- 
'tempted what, by better vessels, has been 
‘now attained. Indeed—setting aside im- 
_provements—supposing us to stop short 
|where we now are—just ready to begin, 
‘that is—nothing could prevent the exten- 
sion of the plan, as it stands, all over the 
nations of the globe, to an indefinite, and 
_now, almost incredible extent. It requires 
‘no gift of prophecy to see that such, 
speedily, will be one of the effects of the 
‘grand point gained within the last three 
‘months. The mere announcement of that 
|scheme was sufficient almost for this. 
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From the date of that announcement, ‘department, its first and greatest effects. 
and of the excitement, discussion, spe- To a vast extent, steam-vesscls will take 
culation, and ambition, which it awaken- the place of sailing vessels, and that at 
ed, it mattered comparatively little to once. This is nota case, be it understood, 
the world at large, whether the Atlantic in which most people can do as they please. 
project itself was executed at once or not. | A gentleman, taking a honey-moon excur- 
The movement, at all events, was begun.— |sion with his bride, may possibly prefer 
The grand idea of the revolution had |some other conveyance to a stage-coach, 
entered into the public mind, and taken |or evena rail-road—and he may even be 
deep hold of it, and created a thirst for | allowed to humor himself in his fancy; but 
execution which nothing but execution not so the merchant, his agents, his let- 
could satisfy, or can. As matters have |ters,or many of his goods. What one 
turned out, undoubtedly, the public concep- |does must be done by all. ‘The whole of 
tion and determination are immensely con- |the mercantile world, (with scarcely no- 
firmed. The idlest reader of even the | ticeable exceptions,) will from this moment 
daily journals cannot fail tosee this. The | adopt the new conveyance, so far as ac- 
community teems with projects for the ex- |commodation is provided for them; their 
tension of steam commerce and trade in all |entire correspondence must go the same 
directions. Some of these must be crude |way. ‘The Great Western, on her first 
and shallow, for various reasons: such is trip, has brought home twenty thousand 
the necessary fruit of a sudden excite- | letters—perhaps three times as many as 
ment. But the excitement will soon sub- ‘any sailing packet on the same rout ever 
side, while the inducement and the oppor- | carried. 
tunities will remain, and become daily The reason of this transfer in each case, 
more and more urgent and distinct. This | is too obvious for explanation; but it may 
revolution is one of all others that cannot not be known to all of our readers to what 
go backwards. It must advance with an a degree the uncertainty, as well as the 
energy kindred, in the.moral world, to iength, of a sailing voyage to New-York, as 
that of the physical power itselfon which compared with a steamed one, is an argu- 
it is founded—an energy to which history ment for this arrangement, and a proof of 
affords no parallel. Itis scarcely too much, the necessity of its universal adoption.— 
we believe, to say that the whole race of |From the very high and well deserved re- 
man is destined to see and feel the pheno- | putation of the “ liners,” the most perfect 
mena and the influence of its all-conquer- | conveyance of the kind, and the greatest 
ing progress from clime to clime. advance in merchant navigationeverknown 

So much for the improvement and exten-" up to the spring of 1838—it is perhaps a 
sion of this instrumentality itself. And common impression, that a passage be- 
now, what of its use?—to what purposes tween France or England and the United 
will it be available?—what changes willit States, in one of those superb vessels, 
work in existing arrangements other than | might be counted on as much for a tolera- 
its own? Here we come to questions of | bly weil-settled period of time, as for the 
some “ pith and moment.” We cannot go comforts and luxuries to be enjoyed in the 
into them in an article like this, with any course of it, or for the nautical manage- 
pretense of an adequate discussion, even ment. The fact is entirely otherwise, as 
could it be expected to be in the power, or every man in the business well knows.— 
the expectation of any party, in the pre- Some seasons are more unfavorable in this 
sent stage of such an enterprise, to dojus- | respect than others, and the winter months 
tice to the theme. Let us glance, howev- | are none of the best, we allow. Neitheris 
er at a few points—rather in the way of | the return-voyage as uncertain or so long, 
illustrating the impracticability of the sub- we should remark, as the voyage out:—it 
ject, than of fairly discussing it. |is notorious that the “liners” have always 

As regards, then, what may be called | had smaller fare coming than going, in 
the mere mercantile interests concerned— | about the proportion of twenty-eight gui- 
and chiefly the immediate (not prospect- | neas to thirty-five, and that even the steam- 
ive) ones—between the two countries, par- | boats (without so much reason for it) have 
ticularly, which seem to have taken up | thus far continued the custom. But totake 
the enterprise in good earnest. These, of a case at hand. During the last winter, 
course, will experience in this, as in every |at the very time when we were continual- 
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ly getting “late” American intelligence, 
by unusually short and quite regular pas- 
sages—-the corresponding packets, going 
westward, were encountering the full face 
of the same winds and currents by which 
those coming eastward were propelled. All 
the “liners” which left the three European 
packet-ports during six weeks were baf- 
fled and beat about in such a manner, that 
at one time, about eighteen of them were 
due at New-York; and thirty out of fifty 
belonging to that port, were then supposed 
to be on the ocean, working their way 
home. The average length of this pas- 
sage is about thirty-twodays. One of the 
Liverpool ships, which sailed January 4, 
was spoken, fifty-five days out, in long. 43, 
some 1000 miles from her destination; the 
others were fifty, sixty, or even seventy 
days onthe voyage. ‘That this is no fault 
of the packets, we need not say: in fact, 
how they make headway at all is the won- 
der. Consider, for instance, this para- 
graph, which we take from a New-York 
journal of the period referred to: 

“We have been shownachart on which 
the track of the Cambridge was pricked off, 
coming from Liverpool, and it is a matter 
of some astonishment how the ship has 
reached port at all. She sailed from Li- 
verpool on the 16th January, and on the 
29th was in the longitude of 38. From 
that day till the 27th of February, she en- 
countered continued westerly winds, some- 
times blowing a severe gale; and for the 
last seventeen days she made but about 
five hundred miles of westing. During 
that time she crossed the gulf-stream three 
limes, was for sixteen days to the south- 
ward and eastward of Sable is!and, and a 
part of the time could make no better than 
aS.S. E. course. The distance between 
Liverpool and this port is about 3,080 
miles, but the Cambridge has, on this pas- 
sage, sailed upwards of 5,000. She has 
proved one of the staunchest vessels which 
ever breasted the ocean wave. A copy of 
the track (which looks very much like a 
spider’s web) may be seen,” etc. 

Few sailing ships, if any, we presume, 
would have done so well under these cir- 
cumstances as a “liner.” We observed 


about this very period, in the ship-lists, 
that a vessel from Demarara, bound for 
Halifax, was blown into Liverpool, (March 
20th,) having been driven out of her course 
the entire breadth of the Atlantic Ocean! It 
is very seldom we hear of a “liner” re- 
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turning into port without making her voy- 
age, but with other vessels it is of com- 
mon occurrence on this rout. Ships are 
out sometimes six weeks, and even more, 
trying to make head-way westward, and 
obliged to come back and begin again after 
ali. It is not many years since, a Belfast 
craft, bound for New-Brunswick, returned 
to port, at the end of two months’ voyage, 
after having got within 100 miles of her 
destination ! 

Here, again, is a striking illustration 
from one of the provincial journals, refer- 
ring to the last winter: 

‘¢ We cannot more clearly show the un- 
certainty of passages across the Atlantic, 
than by stating that the Inconstant frigate, 
left Cork, on the 6th of January, and re- 
turned to Plymouth, on the 24th of Febru- 
ary, having been to Halifax in that time, 
forty-nine days. At the same period, the 
Samson,New-York packet, which left Ports- 
mouth on the 5th January, was sixty-two 
days getting to New-York; and the Presi- 
dent, which left on the 12th January, was 
fifty-seven days in reaching that capital: 
some days, therefore, must elapse, before 
we may expect the return of the Pique fri- 
gate, which left Cork on the 23d January, 
as she may have been upwards of sixty 
days making her outward passage, and 
may also be detained by severe weather in 
Halifax harbor.” 

Some readers, little versed in currents 
of wind or water, and other contingencies 
incidental to the navigation of this rout— 
some of them quite peculiar to it—might 
be ready to infer from this statement the 
reverse of what we have just said. But 
much more striking cases of the same kind 
have often occurred, as, for example, where 
the difference between two packets of leav- 
ing the same port in the evening of one 
day, or the morning of the next one, has 
caused quite as great a diversity as any 
mentioned above in the length of the voy- 
age. ‘Twoships may even sail at the same 
moment from New-York, and one shall 
presently—in the gulf-stream or else- 
where—-fall into some flaw of wind or 
straggling current, the effect of which shall 
be that the far better sailer of the two 
reaches Liverpool a week in the rear of 
her rival. We do not say this is usual, 
but that there is such a liability. As for 
the general uncertainty of the length of 
the voyage, that is notorious. 

In the ordinary passenger-ships (com- 
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monly called “transient” vessels) as well as | 
other merchant-craft, going westward par- 
ticularly, while now and then a fortunate 
one may beat even the “liners,” (as has 
been done this season,) passages of even 
distressing length may occur, far beyond 
anything of the sort which has ever hap- 
pened to them. In February, 1837, the 
British ship Diamond arrived at New- 
York from Liverpool, have been 100 days 
from port toport. ‘There were 180 pas- 
‘sengers, of whom seventeen died, not from | 
any disorder, but from mere starvation. | 
The principal suffering was among the 
steerage passengers, the crew having been 
put upon allowance and supplied to the 
last with food, though in small quantities. | 
The description of the appearance of these | 
poor wretches on their arrival, given by | 
an eye-witness, is heart-rending—our in- | 
formant himself had lived nine days on po- 
tato-peelings soaked in his scanty allow- 
ance of water. For any ordinary voyage 
the supplies in this case were abundant. 
Some, who had extra quantities, sold out, | 
itseems, “to their less provident fellow- 
passengers, first at moderate rates, but, as 
the scarcity more fully developed itself, | 
at enhanced prices, until finally half a 
sovereign was asked fora pint of meal. 
Before the arrival of the vessel a sove- 
reign has been offered and refused for 
a potatoe, as it was roasting before the 
fire.” 

Once more: the bark Ellen, from Leg- 
horn, with a cargo valued at a hundred 
thousand dollars, after a perilous voyage 
of 103 days—her crew having subsisted 
for fifteen days on maccaroni and sweet 
oil—arrived within three or four miles of 
Sandy Hook on the 1st of January last, 
and hoisted signals. “After waiting four 
hours, in five fathoms water, and finding 
no pilot, she was obliged to stand off to sea, 
and in consequence of the storm which 
came on, with the disabled state of the 
crew, she was the sport of the winds, in 
the severe state of the weather, without 
fuel, and short of provisions, for an entire 
month!” Such is the general uncertainty, 
together with the contingent hardships, 
which belong to the old mode of naviga- 
ting the Atlantic. Nor have we alluded 
toa tithe of them: this last account, for 
instance, shows plainly the delay and dam- 
age which may follow from the failure of 
pilotage at a particular place or time, 
which failure, for various reasons, must 





happen sometimes with these vessels, 
though it scarcely ever could, or would be 
of much moment if it did, if steam were 
used. Before coming to pilotage, too, it 
often occurs, even with the “liners,” that 
great difficulty is experienced in making 
port, owing to the necessity perhaps of 
changing directions in order to get in, or 
toa sudden shift of wind, or a calm, for- 
sooth! Packets have arrived off Cape 
Clear from New-York in ten or twelve 
days, and then been nearly or quite as 
much more in making Liverpool—and the 


'same as to Havre—all this time, to say 


nothing of the delectable situation of the 


| passengers as far as comfort goes, the 


whole floating correspondence of the two 
great commercial communities concerned 
—it may be at a period of most critical im- 
portance—bobbing up and down, and off 
and on, almost within sight of the shore. 
It reminds us of a remark made the other 
day, at the opening of the Great Western 
Railroad to Maidenhead: a gentleman pre- 
sent said that within twenty years he re- 
membered waiting for twenty-two mails at 
one time from Holyhead, a distance of some 
sixty miles from his own town! The unfor- 
tunate breaking-up of the great American 
merchants in London, last year, was im- 
mediately brought on by delays of pack- 
ets, by which large remittances had been 
made to them, and which were hourly 
looked for during the prevalence of extra- 
ordinary east winds for something like two 
months. It seems really incredible, in- 
deed, looking back now on what has been 
suffered in this way, that the remedy for 
it should have been so long postponed. 
That the remedy will be heartily used, 
now that we have it, no man in his senses 
can doubt. 

How far this must be done at once be- 
tween ourselves and the Americans, we 
haye shown in some detail. Almost all 
mercantile travel and correspondence must 
be transferred atonce. All light, rich, 
and seasonable merchandise must speedi- 
ly go inthe same way; it will never do 
for one man’s silks, as the fashionable sea- 
son comes on, to be sixty days on the voy- 
age, while his neighbor’s are fourteen; 
neither will it do to buy long in anticipa- 
tion of the market. As to travel and bu- 
siness not mercantile, these, like the heavy 
articles of commerce, wiil linger, more or 
less, for some time, with the “liners” and 
other sailing-craft. Some people,. on sea 
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as well as land, are shy of your new-fang- | 
led steam things to this day, and would 
rather stick by even a two-horse coach, a 
French diligence, a Mississippi ark, or a | 
Newcastle coal- -sloop, than trust themselves 
to the tender mercies of this second “in- 
fernal machine” in any of its shapes, es- 
pecially for the awful distance of 3000 | 
miles. We respect the caution of this | 
class, but they will gradually disappear, | 
and so will those who profess to prefer a 
longer passage, and abhor doing things in a | 
hurry,as much as if they were on half-pay. 
In fact, there will remain, speedily, no op- | 
portunity for the indulgence of these fears, 
whims, or tastes. We shall have to do, 
like the merchants, what everybody else 
does. 

To be sure, accidenis will occur!—more | 
or less these are to be expected, as things | 
are at present. By-and-bye we trust— | 
among our “improvements”—this liability 
will be very essentially lessened; mean- 
while, however, we anticipate some trou- 
ble. The competition will soon be of the 
keenest descripti 
most luxurious;—the prize tempting;— 
and even passengers themselves too often | 
enter so much into these feelings as to be- | 
come greatly chargeable with the blame 
which is commonly laid on others. We 
confess we are alluding to the case of the | 
Americans rather than to our own; and 
we hesitate the less to acknowledge it as 
we consider that their own interest, even 
more than ours, in the steam-navigation of 
the Atlantic, is likely to be effected by 
what we must take leave to call the abom- 
inable and disgraceful recklessness in the 
management of this kind of vessels, which 
prevails to such an appalling extent among 
them. We 
versal, a national trait, as some late wri- 
ters have asserted broadly. The New- 



































with an accident, though they adopt the 
high-pressure system like the others, and 


known; neither is the community at large 





able. 
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are aware that it is not a uni- | 
England and New-York boats rarely meet | 


run at the greatest rate of speed which is | 


either of the South or West directly blame- 
The horrid disasters we hear of 
every few months er oftener,—peculiar to 
the United States, and to this part of them 
in their awful extent—and by which it is 
estimated at least a thousand lives a-year 
are lost—these are almost always caused | 
immediately by gross misconduct on the 
part of a few persons in authority, who, 
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for the sake ofa race with a rival, or with 


some other pretext equally cogent, run the 
| most imminent hazards without the slight- 
est hesitation. We have seen accounts of 
s | ihese races on the western rivers fora dis- 
‘tance of a hundred miles or more; much of 
‘the time neck and neck—the whole ship’s 
‘company on either side meanwhile desper- 
ately engaged, and wrought up to the 
| highest pitch of excitement in the murder- 
ous struggle. In thisway the Ben Sher- 
rod got a-fire on the Mississippi, two years 
(ago, “when hundreds of passengers perish- 
‘ed: and such is the secret of most of the 
'“accidents” which, in nine cases out of ten, 
‘are no accidents at all, but ought to be 
criminally visited by the law of the land 
‘as much as murder inany retail shape. 
| We have heard an American friend of ours 
alledgethat no countryman of his would 
| hesitate running the risk of his life for the 
lsake of getting —anywhere—half an hour 
before—anybody else. Matthews, we re- 
imember, made it apparent, in his way, 
‘that the Yankees do everything in “twenty 
minutes.” These are carricatures of course 
|--the one no more than the other; but both, 
'we fear, are too well based on fact. The 
| Americans carry their energy a little too 
far ; ; they retain too much still of the wild 
\impetuosity of youth; they want a new in- 
fusion of old John’s steady and regular 
blood. We like not such driving fashions 
—such helter-skelter haste—in steamboats 
/especially—on Atlantic voyages least of 
all. Congress we see has the matter in 
hand, and we trust it will be with effect: 
and meanwhile—as even legislation (es- 
pecially in that country) will not doevery- 
thing without public opinion; as the man- 
agers and masters of steamboats, who have 
very often been set on, and always tolera- 
ted, may also be awed by that public to 
whom they owe their character and their 
bread—we earnestly hope that the gener- 
al voice may make itself heard; and trust 
that arrangements of the most solid and 
effective nature may be promptly adopted. 
Thus. much for a plain hint,,which, we 
are sure, must be taken in good part; for, 
when we hear, by a single arrival, of one 
hundred and seventy human beings de- 
stroyed in one boat, and one hundred and 
twenty in another, it is high time for all 
parties who have to do and deal with such 
a catastrophe-working community—and 
are likely to have much more—to speak 
out. And yet, we were going onto say, 
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when this hint occurred to us, that, acci- 
dents or no accidents, nothing apparently 
can stand in the way of the complete tri- 
umph of the new dynasty of the seas. 
Even granting—which God forbid! that 
these disasters are to be regularly contin- 
ued on board the boats from one side—just 
as regularly, as if, like friction in machin- 
ery, they were an indispensable incident 
to the navigation—still, we English can 
patronise British boats which do not blow 
up three hundred people every three 
months—while the Americans, on the oth- 
er hand, can, if they so choose, go on be 
ing blown up just as before. If they have 
more accidents, so have they less fear. 
“Practice makes perfect.” “There is 
nothing like taking things coolly”—even 
hot water, or steam. And, as this istheir 
system at home, so may it be abroad. As 
they are the great steaming people of the 
age, surely this trifle of merely crossing 


three thousand miles over sea, instead of | port at last, 


running about as far up a river, will never 
alarm them.* 

Of course, those magnificent “liners” 
of which we have spoken respectfully so 
often (for we know them well,) will speed- 
ily “fall from their high estate.” Think- 
ing of the proud part they have played now 
for some twenty years, of the great repu- 
tation they had fairly gained, of the emi- 
nent commercial services they have ren- 
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| fore-topsail; under top-gallant sails, ca- 
_reering and plunging to a lively foam and 
a fair wind. Butall would not do as once 
‘itmight have done. We quote again from 
‘the Passenger’s Journal:—‘This_ new- 
‘comer is none of your old sort. See how 
'she comes vaporing up, flapping her huge 
wheels like an eagle’s wings, and snorting, 
‘as it were, with the thought of victory and 
‘the sight of game. She comes on apace, 
|All her colors are strung out. The ship 
‘is almost caught, but she leaps a-head and 
‘escapes once more. ‘The steamer, with a 
| dignified air of conscious supremacy, dis- 
‘daining pursuit, wheels round windward, 
‘and passes the “liner” onthe other side, 
'with “three hearty cheers.” Then dash- 
‘ing a-head, as if satisfied, she hauls in her 
| toggery, and presses her helm hard a-star- 
|board, and the “liner”—the brave old 
'“liner’—is no more seen. Her owners 
|will scarcely know her when she reaches 
She brings no news. She 
| will soon bear no letters—no specie. No- 
body will watch for her, nor speak of her. 
|Alas! her day has gone by. Who can 
| think of her sufferings without a sigh?” 
But the steamers will have not merely 
all that is worth having (to them) of the 
| business of the “liners.” Their effect on 
the amount of business must be considered. 
On this point our notions, at present, must 
be vague; but it is easy to foretell that the 

































dered during far the most important peri- | usual operation of increased facilities in 
od of our connection with the United | the locomotion of persons and the transac- 
States, we cannot see them thus made, as | tions of trade will be felt in this case—and 
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it were, instantaneously obsolete, without 
almost such a sensation of regret as might 
be due to living creatures—old, faithful, 
sensitive servants—dishonored, mortified, 
and basely set aside! We have in mind 
now sundry dry paragraphs of a line and 
a half, which have appeared in the daily 
papers of late, much like this: 

“Two packets, the North American and 
Siddons, have arrived at Liverpool, bring- 
ing old dates from New-York !” 

Presently they will cease to be named at 
all. And look at the “Great Western,” 
the inhuman monster, on her first three 
days out, overhauling a brave old “liner;” 
seven days from Liverpool; with the black 
ball, “the badge ofall her tribe,” in her 





*A steamboat ascended the Mississippi and 
Ohio, a few weeks since—sixteen hundred or sev- 
enteen hundred miles in six days and seventeen 
hours—as we learn from a gentleman then on the 


spot. 





that most remarkably. We have. seen 
that a few millions of passengers yearly 
go up or down the Thames, since steam- 
boats have phied on it: the traveling by 
the first boat established between [din- 
burgh and London was greater, it is said, 
than that by all other conveyances togeth- 
er—during even the first year. Mr. Por- 
ter states that it has almost invariably 
happened, where railroads for passengers 
have been opened, that “the amount o 
traveling between the extremities of the line 
has been quadrupled.” (p. 68.) The in- 
come from this source has enabled the 
Liverpool and Manchester Company to 
meet many extraordinary expenses, and 
still regularly divide 10 per cent. on the 
capital, although the cost of construction 
was more than double the sum first allow- 
ed for it. So we believe it will be, and 
much more, between America and Europe. 
We shall associate with each other as in 
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neighboring counties. Our tourists will 
visit Niagara inswarms, as they now do} 
Loch Lomond. People will travel who | 
never did before: it will be literally easi- 
er, and take less time, as some one has| 
suid, to travel than to stay at home. 

All this is trade, of course, to certain par- | 
ties, as far as it goes. The effect of the | 
new movement on the amount of business | 
at large is lesseasily foreseen: on its bet-| 
ter arrangement, however, 1 in most impor- | 
tant particulars, it is so obvious as to re-| 
quire few remarks. Let us take one stri- 
king paragraph from Mr. Revans’s pamph- 
let, as an apt illustration of the harvest of| 
speculations that are now to be looked for. | 
The drift of it is evident, and requires no) 
explanation :— 

“By counter-exchange is meant drawing | 
bills upon America. “At present all the | 
exchange transactions between the coun- | 
tries have their source in America; and) 
offering bills on America in our exchange | 
market would be novel, and would create | 
much surprise, though exchange is sold | 
day by day upon France, Holland, and 
other countries. We have counter-ex- | 
change with most civilized foreign coun- 
tries. Considering the magnitude of our | 
transactions with America, the intelligence | 
of its people, and the high point to which | 
credit has attained there, it does surprise | 
persons not conversant with the practice | 

} 





of that trade when they are informed that | 
the shipper from this country to America | 
does not enjoy the advantage and security | 
of a counter-exchange. Were the people 
of the United States a community utterly 
without the habit of commercial punctual- 
ity, there might appear to be a reason 
against counter- exchange. But the very 
nature of our commercial connection with 
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punctual performance of contracts, no 
doubt, that will bear examination, can be 
offered against the propriety of the intro- 
| duction of counter-exchanges, though neg- 
lected to be introduced to the present mo- 
ment. It is remarkable that there should 
have been no counter-exchange to this pe- 
riod. Possibly it may be accounted for in 
the fact of the United States having, com- 
paratively speaking, so very recently 
ceased being English colonies.”——Revans, 
pp. 15, 16. 

We should suppose that Mr. Revans 
might have regarded the absence of a set- 
tled mode of regular and certain convey- 
ance between the two countries as anoth- 
er, if not a stronger, reason for this state 


| of things. At all events, it can hardly be 


doubted that the establishment of such a 
conveyance will operate immediately to 
put this important business of exchange in 
a better way. Heretofore, no merchant 
could foresee when any mercantile paper, 
/ committed to a packet, would reach its des- 
tination. Intended to go in thirty days, it 
might be twice that time on the way; the 
first paper forwarded might be last receiy- 
ed. So of specie again; « so of correspond- 
ence of every description. The totally 
new regime of punctuality, harmony, con- 
fidence, and facility, introduced into every 
imaginable department of business by the 
establishment of steam navigation, must be 
about as evident at a glance as any discus- 
sion, in the present state of things, could 
possibly make it. 

Far less can we enter into the great and 
exciting consideration at once suggested 
by a view of the less mercantile and more 
| general bearings of the scheme. The in- 
creased and improved travel and trade 
themselves, indeed, which we have count- 


that country is proof that such is not the | ed on, cannot but have a vast moral ef- 
belief. An immense portion of shipments | fect. Continual, easy, and extensive per- 
are made upon credit--while otherwise | sonal intercourse, and closer and closer 
goods would only be shipped upon capital | ‘commercial connection, must infallibly im- 
—and sold on arrival, either for cash or} part a new tone to public feeling in each 
in immediate barter for other goods.| country towards the other; and at the same 





Even in such a trade as now supposed, | 


time render it equally the interest and in- 


counter-exchange might possibly be intro-| clination of both to cultivate relations 


duced with advantage. Then doubts 
might, however, fairly be raised of the 
propriety of making «shipments on ex- 
change drawn on countries in which com- 
mercial transactions were in the infant 
state here supposed. But when we con- 
sider the commercial spirit of the Ameri- 
cans—its origin, and the facilities for the 


worthy of the character, the power, the 
common bonds of blood, and the intimate 
inter-dependence of two such _ peoples. 
And so it must be with other nations— 
with christendom at large. Europe and 
America, especially, will become, not neigh- 
bors only, but good ones. We shall ex- 
 ercise a strong influence over each other; 
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influences extremely different indeed, but 
salutary, we cannot but believe, to all con- 
cerned. The Old World is rich with its | 
own pecaliar resources, literary, scientific, 
political, and moral. The New World, 
with less accumulation, boasts of being 
more spirited, racy, adventurous, and ex- 
perimental. The one holds in her hands 
the wealth of the days gone by; the other | 
is rather intrusted with the key of the fu- 
ture. Each deserves close observation, | 
considerate deference, and deep study of 
the other. And this, with all its effects, 
is what we are now tohave. Heretofore, 
individuals only, here and there, have 
known and communed with individuals. 
Hereafter, nations, races, continents, will 
stand in the same relation. ‘They will, let 
us hope, throw their muskets and their 
bows and arrows behind them, and ap- 

roach each other; a thousand prejudices | 
will be given up, and a thousand fresh ties 
of interest and influence arise between | 
them, as seeing, at length, eye to eye, | 
they take each other by the hand, and_| 
swear that henceforth the crude, puerile, | 
and savage ignorauce, indifference, aliena- | 
tion, or hostility of other ages shall be no| 
more. | 

A word of explanation on one historical | 
point of some interest—which it is well | 
should be settled in season—and we have | 
done. We have alluded to the fact that | 
the late passage of the Atlantic by steam 
was, by no means, the first achievement 
of the kind. When we have spoken of the 
success of these new boats in strong terms, 
it has not been with the thought of encour- 
aging such an impression; and we certain- | 
ly do not think it of the least moment, so 
far as British honor is concerned, that 
such an impression should prevail. All 





steam vessel crossing the ocean some twen- 
ty years ago—-whether by steam, or by 
sails, or both, and with whatever purpose 
in view—is of little importance as compar- 
ed with the undertaking and establishment 
of such an enterprise, in such manner as| 
to make it the grand, regular medium of) 
communication, and the growing source of 
immense results, never before dreamed of, | 
between America and Europe. This is the 
credit claimed, in the present instance, by | 
British courage, energy, and skill. This| 
the Americans allow us; and they may af-| 
ford to do it. They have, themselves, | 
even in the same field, done enough tocon- | 


'tation or delay. 
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tent ambition. They have taken up this 


_scheme, in its present stage, with their 


usual spirit, and without a moment’s hesi- 
Unseasonable circum- 
stances in their pecuniary situation, more 
perhaps than any thing else, may have 
prevented them from snatching this last 
honor from British hands. The concep- 
tion itself was no new, crude, chimerical 
notion to them. 

They have been too much accustomed 
to steam movements on a grand scale to 
be taken by surprise with this. Not only 
did Fitch, of Philadelphia, half a century 
ago, predict, with perfect confidence, the 


_establishment of Atlantic steam naviga- 


tion; but performances of substantially 
much the same character, as regards risk, 
have, for many years, been actually go- 
ing on before the eyes of the. American 
public, (as, indeed, to some extent also 
of ours.) A few months since, we noticed 
this paragraph in a New-York journal: 

“ The British steamer, ‘Sir Lionel 
Smith,’ for which so much anxiety has 
been felt, reached this port yesterday, in 
fifteen days from St. Thomas.” 

Along the extensive coasts, and up the 
vast rivers of the United States, the nature 
of their steam operations is well known. 
At New-Orleans they were talking, a year 
or two since, (as well as at New-York,) of 
establishing this connection with Europe 
by steam, and the project seemed to have 
been abandoned merely on -account of the 
“crisis.” A British passagesacross was 
made last winter by the “City of King- 
ston,” intended for a Jamaica and Cartha- 
gena mail-packet, we think. She, too, was 
much talked of as the first which had cross- 
ed. It seems, however, that she put in at 
Madeira on her way. It is also well as- 
certained that three steam vessels, at least, 
had crossed, all the way, before her. Two 
of these were the Royal William, built at 
Quebec, for the trade between that port 
and Halifax, which was sold some years 
ago to the crown of Portugal for £12,000, 
(and which we ourselves happened to see 
in Boston harbor, five or six years ago, 
when just arrived from Liverpool via Hal- 
ifax;) and the Cape Breton, which was 
built at Greenock or Glasgow, and sent 
out to Pictou, for the use of a mining com- 
pany. But the vessel to which the real 
honor of first crossing, such as it is, must 
doubtless be awarded, was the Savannah, 
thus alluded tointhe Times, May 11, 1819: 
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“Great experiment.—A new steam-ves- 
sel, of 300 tons, has been built at New- 
York, for the express purpose of carrying 
passengers across the Atlantic. She is to 
come to Liverpool direct.” 

And she did reach Liverpool according- 
ly,on the 20th of June—coming, moreov- 
er, direct from Savannah, in twenty-six 
days. We have seen it stated that this 
vessel used her steain only when she fail- 
ed to muke four knots the hour by sailing; 
but these particulars, as we said before, 
are hardly worthy of notice. After a some- 
what enthusiastic reception at Liverpool, 
she proceeded to Stockholm, where Berna- 
dotte went on board, and made the captain 
sundry presents, significant of his royal 
gratification. The Emperor of Russia 
visited her also at Cronstadt, and gave his 
host a silver tea-kettle, which he retains, 
as a trophy of his adventure, to this day. 

To these, we believe, might be added the 
; Curagoa, which is said to have gone over 
direct from Holland to Surinam, in 1828, 
making the voyage from off Dover in twen- 
ty-four days. 

And this, as far as we know, is the 
whole history of Atlantic steam naviga- 
tion. Its history, a hundred years hence, 
will be more worth telling—though, per- 
haps, it may contain nothing more inter- 
esting to the men of those times than the 
early experiments of which we have now 
finished a humble sketch. 
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HORRIBLE RUSTIC SPORTS IN FRANCE. 


“The soule,” says M. Souvestre, “is an 
enormous ball of leather, filled with bran, 
which is thrown into the air and fought 
for by the players, who are divided into 
two parties.” The victory rests with the 
party who can carry off the soule into a 
different township from that where the 
game hascommenced. A soule in Morbi- 
han is not a common amusement; it is a 
fiery and dramatic game, where people 
fight and strangle each other, and break 
necks—a game which permits a man to 
kill an enemy, without losing benefit of 
clergy, provided one takes care to strike 
him, as if by mistake, and with an unlucky 
blow. Hence, God knows what a fete a 
soule is for the country! It is a day of 
plenary indulgence, granted to assassina- 
tion. “And who is there that has not! 
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some one to kill?” as one of the famous 
souleurs said to me one day. Frequently 
a town enters the list against a rural pop- 
ulation, and then the sport is envenomed 
with all the height of the peasant against 
the citizens; it is then no longer a strife 
of rival parties; it is a tournament of opin- 
ions, decided by fist and nails. When 
the day and the place ofa soule have been 
fixed, you see old men, women, and child- 
ren, flocking to the spot from every side, 
greedy of the spectacle. ‘These are the 
vanguard, par courtesy, of the combatants. 
The latter next arrive in numerous bands, 
the greater part dressed in clothes bound 
with care round their bodies, so as to offer 
nothing to the grasp of their antagonist, 
and having round their loins a strap, 
tightly buckled, to make them run the 
quicker. The gait of. the peasant is gen- 
erally wary and slow; that of the towns- 
folk, lively, fiery, and bold. The souleurs 
once assembled, the conditions of the game 
are proclaimed with a loud voice; the 
prize which shall be awarded to the win- 
ner is pointed out, then the two parties 
retire to an equal distance from the cer- 
tain point where the soule is thrown, and 
the game immediately begins. It is at 
first carried on by the weakest players; 
the strong keep aloof. They look on, with 
crossed arms, throwing out to the combat- 
ants encouragement or hisses, but they 
take no part in the melée, save by, from 
time to time, bearing with the strength of 
their hands upon some knot of players, so 
as to drive them ten paces off to roll in 
the dust, one over the other. But, little 
by little, these preludes excite them, and 
whip their bloodup. The soule, taken and 
retaken, is already far from the place 
where it was launched. The outskirts of 
the township are near; all feel the time is 
come to interfere. ‘The most impatient 
himself goes; the first blow is given, and 
then a cry is raised; all join the fight, and 
push and stike; nothing more is heard but 
complaints, curses, threats, the rude and 
dull sound of fists punishing flesh! Blood 
soon flows, and at its sight a sort of fren- 
sied intoxication possesses the souleurs. 
The spirit of a herd of wild deer seems to 
awaken in the hearts of these men; the 
thirst for murder seizes them by the 
throat—drives them on—blinds them. 
They are mingled confusedly; they press 
on each other; they writhe one above the 
other; in an instant the players form only 
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one single body, above which may be seen 
arms rising and falling incessantly, like 
the hammers of a paper-mill. At a great 


distance, faces, pale or bronzed, show | 
themselves, disappear, then rise again, 


bloody and marbled with blows. In pro- 
portion as this strange mass struggles and 
heaves, it is seen to melt and diminish, be- 
cause the weaker get struck down, and 
they continue over their bodies; generally 
the last combatants on the two sides meet 
face to face, half dead with fatigue and 
pain. It is then that he who has some 
strength escapes with the soule. 
pursued by his exhausted rivals, he has 
soon reached the neighboring communes, 
and thus obtained the prize so fiercely dis- 
puted. 

This last flight, however, is not always 
without danger. The obstinate hatred of 


an enemy sometimes renders it fatal, as | 


was proved by Francois de Pontivy, com- 
monly called the Sou/eur. Francois had 
gained the utmost reputation in the game, 
and had rendered himself famous among 
the peasants of all the neighboring town- 
ships. 


when displaying the scalps of his enemies 
hung round his wigwam. Even when age 


had diminished the strength of Francois, | 


he adorned his house every year with 
some new trophy. One man alone had, 
for a long time, disputed the superiority 
of this great souleur. This was one Ivon 
Marker, a peasant of Kergrist. 
cois had broken his ribs ata soule held at 


Neuliac, in 1810,and Ivon died in conse- | 


quence. His son, Pierre Marker, had suc- 
ceeded to the pretensions of his father 
without being more fortunate. Francois 
had left him minus an eye at the soule of 
Dieguerec, and broken two teeth from him 
at that ofSeglein. Since that time, Pierre 
had sworn to avenge himself. A _ soule 
was held at Stival, and the two antagonists 
repaired thither; every thing went on at 
first just as usual. 
noticed, with surprise, that Pierre avoided 
approaching him during the melée. He 
had called to him with a mock courtesy, 


“Come hither, chouan! that I may have | 


thy other eye!” The peasant made no 
answer, and had still held himself aloof. 
But once, towards the close of the day, 
Francois, who had been thrown down, was 
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In his house, hung and arranged | 
against his chimney, were all the soules | 
which he had gained; and he would show | 
them with the same pride as a Mohican, | 


But Fran- | 


Francois, however, | 
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‘aware at the same instant of the two iron 
|shod shabots trampling upon his stomach, 
jand had caught a glimpse of Pierre’s eye- 
less socket bending over him frightfully. 
Thanks, however, to his own good strength, 
and that of his friends, he was presently 
set on his feet again. Ere long, night- 
fall came. ‘The larger number of sou- 
leurs, worn out with fatigue, withdrew 
from the game; some of the keenest still 
disputing the prize, man with man. Fran- 
cois availed himself of this instant to seize 
the soule, and make his escape across the 
country. ‘They pursued him for a while, 
but he gained the open fields, and soon 
was out of sight of the peasants. For a 
few minutes more, their shouts reached 
him through the dusk of the evening—then 
they changed their direction, grew more 
distant, and were lost. Every one consid- 
ered the souleas won, and gave up. The 
man of Pontivy stopped for a moment to 
take breath, for his body was bruised and 
‘in pain. Never had soule been so ob- 
stinatelydisputed. After having tried to 
| quiet the throbbings of his chest by stretch- 
ing himself on the cold ground, Francois 
got up, and began once more to run to- 
wards a brook which divided the townships 
of Stival and Pontivy. Already he saw 
the willows which fringed it—his heart 
‘began to beat with joy—when he heard 
behind him that peculiar, soft noise, which 
_is made by a man running barefoot; he 
looked back and saw, in the obscurity of 
| the hollow path, a shadow advancing ra- 
_pidly towards him. 

The old souleur then began to be afraid, 
for he knew that he was now too feeble to 
defend himself, and he was too far off to 
hope for the assistance of his own people. 
He resolved to fly; and mustering what- 
ever strength was left in his stiffening 
limbs, bent his course towards the brook; 
but the sound of his pursuer came nearer 
and nearer, and in another instant, he 
heard the short, quick breath of his antag- 
onist close at his heels. One last effort— 
he has reached the willow trees—his foot 
is already in the water. At this moment, 
there is a cry in his ear—a cry which he 
knows well. Francois would have crossed 
with a single bound the short space yet 
remaining to be crossed, but incapacitated 
by fatigue, he fell heavily on the sharp 
'pebbles which form the bed of the rivulet. 
.Coming to himself, he feels a knee on his 
ichest, and the face of Pierre close to his 
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own, with that wild solitary eye, and | 

that mouth, smiling grimly !—toothless! 

With an instinctive struggle, rancois| Tar wretched creature, Smike, since the 
stretched forth his hand toward the left | night Nicholas had spoken kindly to him 
bank—for this bank is in the township of | in the school-room, had followed him to 
Pontivy. Can he but touch it he is safe:|and fro with an ever restless desire to 
but the peasant has seized that hand in serve or help him, anticipating such little 
his iron grasp. “ Thou art in Stival, bour-, wants as his humble ability could supply, 
geois. Il have the right overthee!” “Let! and content only to be near him. He 
me go,chouan!” cried the artizan. “Give | would sit beside him for hours, looking pa- 
me the soule!” “Take it, and now let me | tiently into his face, and a word would 
go!” “There is yet something thou ow-! brighten up his care-worn visage, and call 
est me, bourgeois!” “I owe thee?” “Thine | into it a passing gleam even of happiness. 
eye!” screamed Pierre; “thine eye!” and | He was an altered being; he had an object 
he clutched the left eye of Francois till it | now, and that object was to show his at- 
leaped from its socket. “ Leave me, as-| tachment to the only person—that person 
sassin!” cried the Pontivian. “ Thou shalt /a stranger—who had treated him, not to 
first pay me thy teeth, bourgeois,” and the | say with kindness, but like a human crea- 
teeth of Francois were crushed down his| ture. 

throat. A furious madness seemed then! Upon this poor being all the spleen and 
to possess the peasant. Holding beneath | ill-humor that could not be vented on Ni- 
his left arm the head of Francois, he began | cholas were unceasingly bestowed. Drudg- 
to beat it, as with a hammer, with his sa-!cry would have been nothing—he was 
bot, which he held in his right hand. This| well used to that. Buffetings inflicted 
must have gone on for sometime, for in the | without cause would have been equally a 
morning Francois was found at the brook | matter of course, for to them also he had 
side, without sign of life or consciousness. | served a long and weary apprenticeship; 
Such, however, was the strength of the | but it was no sooner observed that he had 
souleur, that he was partially restored, but | become attached to Nicholas, than stripes 
it was necessary to trepan him, and from |-and blows, stripes and blows, morning, 
that day forth he was a one-eyed idiot.— noon, and night, were his only portion. 
Pierre, brought before a court of justice, | Squeers was jealous of the influence which 
defended himself, in answer to the ques-| his man had so soon acquired, and his 
tions of the judge, by simply saying, that | family hated him, and Smike paid for both. 


Francois was in Stival when he had over-| Nicholas saw it, and ground his teeth at 
taken him, and that it was thus that they 


every repetition of the savage and cow- 
played at the soule. He was acquitted, but | ardly attack. 
the soules were prohibited for some years} Je had arranged a few regular lessons 
afterwards.—London and Westminter Re- | for the boys, and one night as he paced up 
view. (and down the dismal school-room, his 
liideitas |swoln heart almost bursting to think that 
his protection and countenance should have 
increased the misery of the wretched being 
whose peculiar destitution had awakened 
| his pity, he paused mechanically in a dark 
corner where sat the object of his thoughts. 
The poor soul was poring hard over a 


POOR SMIKE.* 


SELECT SENTENCES. 


I am sent to the ant to learn industry; to 
the dove to learn innocence; to the serpent 
to learn wisdom; and why not to the rob- 
in-redbreast, who chants as cheerfully in 
winter as in summer, to learn equanimity | saa 
and patience * This isa powerfully wrought passage, from 

P y Z r Mr. Dickens’s ** Nicholas Nickelby.”? As intro- 

Inquietudes of mind canot be prevented | ductory to the incidents, it should be observed, 
without first eradicating all our inclina- | that Squeers is an English pedagogue, who reigns 
tions and passions, the winds and tide that | With the most tyrannical sway over a boarding 

c 3 ‘ 


: 2 school for boys; that Nickelby is an usher in the 
preserve the great ocean of haman life school, and that Smike is a poor pupil, who pays 
from’ perpetual stagnation. m his tuition by acting oe a rene anees the es- 

| °° . tablishment. As in nearly ali of ** Boz’s” wri- 

lhe master of sepese sion is the people; , tings, there is much of nh-obinting here; but 
and in all superstitions wise men follow ' the delineation is pathetic to a degree unusual in 
fools. | depicting similar scenes.—-Ep. Hesperian. 
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tattered book with the traces of recent | 
tears still upon his’face, vainly endeavor- | soothe him. 
ing to master some task which a child of | 
nine years old, possessed of ordinary pow-.| by the hand. “Should [—should I1—tell 


ers, could have conquered with case, but |me that again. Say I should be sure to 
which to the addied brain of the crushed | find you.” 


“Yes,” replied Nicholas, willing. to 


“No, no!” said the other, clasping him 


boy of nineteen was a sealed and hopeless| “You would,” replied Nicholas, with 
mystery. Yet there hesat, patiently con- | the same humane intention, “and I would 
ning the page again and again, stimulated | help and aid you, and not bring fresh sor- 
by no boyish ambition, for he was the com- | row on you as | have done here.” 

mon jest and scoff even of the uncouth ob- | The boy caught both the young man’s 
jects that congregated about him, but in- | hands passionately in his, and hugging 
spired by the one eager desire to please |them to his breast, uttered a few broken 


his solitary friend. | sounds which were unintelligible. Squeers 
Nicholas laid his hand upon his shoul- | entered at the moment, and he shrunk back 
der. ‘into his old corner. * % + 


“T can’t do it,” said the dejected crea- 
ture, looking up with bitter disappoint- 
ment in every feature. ‘“ No, no.” common sleeping room, when Nicholas, 

* Do not try,” replied Nicholas. raising himself upon his arm, looked among 

The boy shook his head, and closing the |the prostrate forms which on every side 
book with a sigh, looked vacantly round, |surrounded him, as though in search of 
and laid his head upon his'arm. He was | some particular object. 
weeping. It needed a quick eye to detect from 

Do not for God’s sake,” said Nicholas,in | among the huddled mass of sleepers, the 
an agitated voice ; “I cannot bear tosee you.” | form of any given individual. As they lay 

‘They are more hard with me than|closely packed together, covered, for 
ever,” sobbed the boy. warmth’s sake, with their patched and 

“‘] know it,” rejoined Nicholas. “They | ragged clothes, little could be distinguish- 
are.” led but the sharp outlines of pale faces, 
“‘ But for you,” said the outcast, “I should | over which the sombre light shed the same 
die. They would kill me; they would, I | dull heavy color, with here and there a 
know they would.” | gaunt arm thrust forth: its thinness hid- 

“You will do better, poor fellow,” re-|den by no covering, but fully exposed to 
plied Nicholas, shaking his head mourn- | view in all its shrunken ugliness. There 


The cold feeble dawn ofa January morn- 
ing was stealing in at the windows of the 








fully, “when I am gone.” were some who, lying on their backs with 
“Gone!” cried the other, looking intent- | upturned faces and clenched hands, just 
ly in his face. visible in the leaden light, bore more the 


“Softly!” rejoined Nicholas. “Yes.” |aspect of dead bodies than of living crea- 
“Are you going?” demanded the boy, | tures, and there were others coiled up into 
in an earnest whisper. strange and fantastic postures, such as 
“]T cannot say,” replied Nicholas, “I| might have been taken for the uneasy ef- 
was speaking more to my own thoughts | forts of pain to gain some temporary re- 
than to you.” lief, rather than the freaks of slumber. 
“Tell me,” said the boy imploringly, | A few—and these were among the young- 
“Oh do tell me, will you go—will you?” jest of the children—slept peacefully on 
“] shall be driven to that at last!” said | with smiles upon their faces, dreaming 
Nicholas. “The world is before me, after | perhaps of home; but ever and again a 








all.” deep and heavy sigh, breaking the still- 
“Tell me,” urged Smike, “is the world |ness of the room, announced that some 
as bad and dismal as this place ?” new sleeper had awakened to the misery 


“ Heaven forbid,” replied Nichoias, pur- | of another day, and, as morning took the 
suing the train of his own thoughts, “its | place of night, the smiles gradually faded 
hardest, coarsest toil, were happiness to|away with the friendly darkness which 
this.” had given them birth. 

“Should I ever meet you there?” de- | Dreams are the bright creatures of poem 
manded the boy, speaking with unusual jand legend, who sport on earth in the 
wildness and volubility. night season, and melt away in the first 
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beam of the sun, which lights grim care | 'The cane descended harmlessly upon the 
and stern reality on their daily pilgrimage | ground. There was nobody there. 
through the world. “ What does this mean?” said Squeers, 
Nicholas looked upon the sleepers, at|turning round with a very pale face. 
first with the air of one who gazes upon a |“ Where have you hid him?” 
scene which, though familiar to him, has} “I have seen nothing of him since last 
lost none of its sorrowful effect in conse- | night,” replied Nicholas. 
quence, and afterwards, with a more in- “Come,” said Squeers, evidently fright- 
tense and searching scrutiny, as a man | ened, though he endeavored to look other- 
would who missed something his eye was | wise, “you won’t save him this way. 
accustomed to meet, and had expected to | Where is he?” 
rest upon. He was still occupied in this | “ At the bottom of the nearest pond, for 
search, and had half risen from his bed in | aught I know,” rejoined Nicholas in a low 
the eagerness of his quest, when the voice | voice, and fixing his eyes full on the mas- 
of Squeers was heard calling from the bot- | ter’s face. 








tom of the stairs. | D—n you, what do you mean by that?” 
“ Now then,” cried that gentleman, “are | retorted Squeers in great perturbation. 
you going to sleep all day up there—” | And without waiting for a reply, he in- 


“You lazy hounds?” added Mrs. Squeers, | quired of the boys whether any one among 
finishing the sentence, and producing at'|them knew anything of their missing 
the same time a sharp sound like that | school-mate. 
which is oceasioned by the lacing si There was a general hum of anxious de- 
stays. inial, in the midst of which one shrill voice 

“We shall be down directly, Sir,” re-| was heard to say (as, indeed, everybody 
plied Nicholas. | thought) — 

“Down directly!” said Squeers. “Ah!| “Please, Sir, I think Smike’s run away, 
you had better be down directly, or I'll be ; Sir.” 
down upon some of you in less. Where’s| “Ha!” cried Squeers, turning sharp 


that Smike 2?” round; “ Who said that?” 
Nicholas looked hurriedly round again,| “Tomkins, please Sir,” rejoined a cho- 
but made no answer. rus of voices. Mr. Squeers made a plunge 
“Smike!” shouted Squeers. into the crowd, and at one dive caught a 


“Do you want your head broke in a|very little boy habited -still in his night 
fresh place, Smike?” demanded his amiable | gear, and the perplexed expression of 
lady in the same key. | whose countenance as he was brought for- 

Still there was no reply, and still Nicho- ‘ward, seemed to intimate that he was as 
las stared about him, as did the greater | yet uncertain whether he was about to be 
part of the boys who were by this time | punished or rewarded for the suggestion. 
roused. He was not long in doubt. ; 
*“Confound his impudence,” elsecilt ‘You think he has run away, do you, 
Squeers, rapping on the stair-rail impa- | Sir?” demanded Squeers. 
tiently with his cane. ‘“ Nickelby.” * Yes, please Sir,” replied the little boy. 

“ Well, Sir.” * And what, Sir,” said Squeers, catching 

“Send that obstinate scoundrel down; | the little boy suddenly by the arms and 
don’t you hear me calling?” whisking up his drapery in a most dexter- 

“He isnot here, Sir?” replied Nicholas. |ous manner, “what reason have you to 

“ Don’t tell me alie,” retorted the school- | suppose that any boy would want to run 





master. “He is.” away from this establishment? | Eh, Sir?” 
“He isnot,” retorted Nicholas angrily;| The child raised a dismal ery by way of 
“don't tell me one.” answer, and Mr. Squeers, throwing’ him- 


“We shall soon see that.” said Mr./|self into the most favorable attitude for 
Squeers, rushing up stairs. “T’ll find him, |exercising his strength, beat him till the 
I warrant you.” little urchin in his writhings actually roll- 

With which assurance Mr. Squeers|ed out of his» hands, when he mercifully 
bounced into the dormitory, and swinging | allowed him to roll away as he best could. 
his cane in the air ready for a blow,darted| “There,” said Squeers. “Now if any 
into the corner where the lean body of the | other boy thinks Smike has run away, I 
drudge was usually stretched at night.|shall be glad to have a talk with him.” 
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There was of course a profound silence, | 





if you dare. 
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See what he'll get for him- 


during which Nicholas showed his disgust | self when he is brought back; and mind I 


as plainly as looks could show it. 


| tell you that you shall have as bad, and 


“ Well, Nickleby,” said Squeers, eyeing | twice as bad, if you so much as open your 


him maliciously. “ You think he has run | 
away, I suppose?” 

“I think it extremely likely” replied | 
Nicholas, ina very quiet manner. 

“Oh, you do,do you?” sneered Squeers. 
“May be you know he has?” 

‘1 know nothing of the kind.” 

“He did’nt tell you he was going, I sup- 
pose, did he?” sneered Squeers. 

“ He did not,” replied Nicholas; “I am} 
very glad he did not, for it would then| 
have been my duty to have warned you in| 
time.’ 

« Which no doubt you would have been | 
devilish sorry to do,” said Squeers in a 
taunting fashion. 

“I should, indeed,” replied Nicholas. | 
“You interpret my feelings with great ac} 
curacy.’ 

Mrs. Squeers had listened to . this con- | 
versation from the bottom of the stairs, | 
but now losing all patience, she hastily | 
erent her night-jacket and made her 

way to the scene of action. 

“What’s all this here to do?” said the) 
lady, as the boys fell off right and left, to | 
save her the trouble of clearing a passage | 
with her brawny arms. “ W hat on earth | 
are you a talking to him for, Squeery!” | 

“ Why, my dear,” said Squeers, “the | 
fact is, that Smike is not to be found.” 

“ Well, | know that,” said the lady, “and | 
where’s the wonder? If you get a parcel | 
of proud-stomached teachers that set the | 
young dogs a rebelling, what else can you | 
look for? Now, young man, you have | 
just the kindness to take yourself off to the | 
school-room, and take the boys off with 
you; and don’t stir out of there till you 
have leave given you, or you andI may 
fall out in a way that’ll spoil your beauty, | 








handsome as you think yourself, and so I | 
tell you.” 

“ Indeed!” said Nicholas, smiling. 

“Yes; and indeed and indeed, again, | 
Mister Jackanapes,” said the excited lady ;| 
“and I wouldn’t keep such as you in the 
house another hour, if I had my way.” 

** Nor would you, if [ had mine,’ ” replied | 
Nicholas. ‘“ Now boys.” 

“ Ah! now boys,” said Mrs. Squeers, mim-| 
icking, as nearly as she could, the voice 
and manner ofthe usher. “ Follow your 
leader, boys, and take pattern by Smike, | 


mouths about him.” 

“IfI catch him,” said Squeers, “ I’ll on- 
ly stop short of flaying him alive, I give 
you notice, boys.” 

“Jf you catch him,” retorted Mrs. 
Squeers contemptuously, “ you are sure to; 
you can’t help it, if you go the right way 
to work. Come, away with you!” 

With these words, Mrs. Squeers dismiss- 
ed the boys; and, after a little light skir- 
mishing with those in the rear, who were 
pressing forward to get out of the way, 
| but were detained. for a few moments by 
the throng in front, succeeded in clearing 
the room, when she confronted her spouse 


| alone. 


“ He is off,” said Mrs. Squeers. “The 
cow-house and stable are locked up, so he 
|can’t be there; and he’s not down stairs 
/any where, for the girl has looked. He 
must have gone ¥ “ork way, and by a pub- 
lic road, toe.” 

“ Why must he?” inquired Squeers. 

“Stupid!” said Mrs. Squeers, angrily. 
“He hadn’t any money, had he?” 

“ Never had a penny of his own in his 
whole life, that I know of,” replied Squeers, 

“To be sure,” rejoined Mrs. Sqteers, 
“and he didn’t take any thing to eat with 
him, that I'll answer for. Ha! ha! ha!” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” cried Squeers, 

“ Then, of course,” said Mrs. S., “ he 
must beg his way, and he could do that 
nowhere but on the public road.” 

“ That’s true,” exclaimed Squeers, clap- 
ping his hands. 

“True! Yes; but you would never have 


| thought of it for all that, if I hadn’t said 


so,” replied his wife. “Now, if you take 
the chaise and go one road, and | borrow 


| Swallow’s chaise, and go the other, what, 


with keeping our eyes open, and asking 
questions, one or the other of us is pretty 


certain to lay hold of him.” 


The worthy lady’s plan was adopted and 
put in execution without a moment’s de- 
lay. After a very hasty breakfast, and 
the prosecution of some inquiries in the 
village, the result of which seemed to show 
| that he was on the right track, Squeers 
started forth in the pony chaise, intent 
upon discovery and vengeance. Shortly 


| afterwards, Mrs. Squeers, arrayed in the 


white top-coat, and tied up in various 
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shawls and bundkerchiefe, beceiald forth in | 
another chaise and another direction, tak- 
ing with her a good sized bludgeon, seve- 
ral odd pieces of strong cord, and a stout 
laboring man; all provided and carried 
upon the expedition with the sole object of 
assisting in the capture, and (once caught) | 
insuring the safe custody of the unfortu- 

nate S mike. 

Nicholas remained behind, in a tumult 
of feeling, sensible that whatever might 
be the upshot of the boy’s flight, nothing | 
but painful and deplorable consequences 
were likely toensue fromit. Death from | 
want and exposure to the weather, was the 
best that could be expected from the pro-| 
tracted wandering of so poor and helpless 
a creature, alone and unfriended, through 
a country of which he was wholly igno- 
rant. There was little, perhaps, to choose | 
between this fate, and a return to the ten- 
der mercies of the Yorkshire school, but 
the unhappy being had established a hold | 
upon hissympathy and compassion, which | 
made his heart ache at the prospect of the | 
suffering he was destined to undergo. He 
lingered on in restless anxiety, picturing | 
a thousand possibilities, until the evening | 
of next day, when Squeers returned alone 
and unsuccessiul. 

“ No news of the scamp,” said the school- 
master, who had evidently been stretch- | 
ing his legs, on the old principle, not a few 
times during the journey. “ll have con-| 
solation for this out of somebody, Nickle- 
by. if Mrs. Squeers don’t hunt him down, 
so I give you warning.” 

“lt is not in my power to console you, | 
sir,” said Nicholas. “It is nothing to me.” | 

“‘Isn’t it?” said Squeers, i in a threaten- | 
ing manner. “ We shall see 

“We shall,” rejoined Nicholen 

“ Here's the poney run right off his legs, 
and me obliged to come home with a hack 
cob, that'll cost fifteen shillings, besides 
other expenses,” said Squeers; ‘ who’s to 
pay for that, do you hear?” 

Nicholas shrugged his shoulders, and re- 
mained silent. 

* Til have it out of somebody, I tell you,’ 


said Squeers, his usual harsh, crafty man-- 


ner changed to open bullying. ‘* None of 
your whining vaporings here, Mr. Puppy, | 
but be off to your kennel, for its past your 
bed time. Come; get out.” 

Nicholas bit his lip, and knit his hands 
involuntarily, for his finger-ends tingled | 
to avenge the insult, but remembering that 


| bled with mud : 


[ Noy. 


sea man was deli sind that it could come 


,to little but a noisy brawl, he contented 
| himself with darting a contemptuous look 


at the tyrant, and walked as majestically 
as he could up stairs, not a little nettled, 


| however, to observe that Miss Squeers and 


Master Squeers, and the servant girl, were 
| enjoying the scene froma snug corner— 
the two former indulging in many edify- 
ing remarks about the | psonneres of poor 
upstarts—which occasioned a vast deal of 
laughter, in which even the most misera- 
ble of all miserable servant girls joined; 
while Nicholas, stung to the quick, drew 


| over his head such bed-clothes as he had, 


and sternly resolved that the outstanding 
account between himself and Mr. Squeers 
should be settled rather more speedily than 


| the latter anticipated. 


Another day came, and Nicholas was 
scarcely awake, when he heard the wheels 


of a chaise approaching the house. It 


stopped. ‘The voice of Mrs. Squeers was 
heard; and, in exultation, ordering a glass 
of spirits for somebody, which was, in it- 
self, a sufficient sign that something extra- 
ordinary had happened. Nicholas hardly 
dared to look out of the window, but he did 
so, and the very first object that met his 
eyes was the wretched Smike; so bedab- 
aud rain, so haggard and 
worn, and wild, that, but for his garments 
being such as no scarecrow was ever seen 
to wear, he might have been doubtful, 


even then, of his identity. 


“Lift him out,” said Sq jueers, after he 
had literally feasted his eyes in silence 
upon the culprit. “Bring him in, bring 
| him in.” 

“ Take care,” cried Mrs. Squeers, as her 
| husband proffered his assistance. ‘ We 
tied his legs under the apron, and made 
"em fast to the chaise, to prevent his giv- 
ing us the slip again.” 

With hands trembling with delight, 
Squeers unloosened the cord, and Senike, 
to all appearance, more dead than alive, 
was brought into the house and securely 


| locked up in a cellar, until such time as 


Mr. Squeers should deem it expedient to 
operate upon him in presence of the assem- 
bled school. 

Upon a hasty consideration of the cir- 
cumstances, it may be matter of surprise 
to some persons, that Mr. and Mrs. Squeers 
should have taken so much trouble to re- 
possess themselves of an incumbrance, of 
which it was their wont to complain so 
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joudly; but idie surprise will cease w hen | 
they are informed that the manifold ser- | 
vices of the drudge, if performed by any | 
body else, would have cost the establish- 
ment some ten or twelve shillings per | 
week in the shape of wages; and, further-| j 
more, that all ranaways were, asa matter 
of policy, made severe examples of at Do-| 
theboys Hall, inasmuch, as in consequence 


of the limited extent of its attractions, | j 


there was but little inducement, beyond | 
the powerful impulse of fear, for any pu- 
pil, provided with the usual number of| 
legs and the power.of using them, to re- 
main. 

The news that Smike had been caught 
and brought back in triumph, ran like wild- 
fire through the hungry community, and 
expectation was on tiptoe all the morning. 
On tiptoe it was destined to remain, how- 
ever, until afternoon; when Squeers, hav- 








further strengthened himself by an extra 
libation or so, made his appearance (accom- 
panied by his amiable partner) with a 
countenance of portentous import, and a} 
fearful instrument of flagellation, stro ng. | 
supple, wax-ended, and new—in short, pur- 
chased that morning expressly for the oc- 
casion. 

“js every boy here?” asked Squeers, in 


} 
ing refreshed hiensalf with mera, N 
| 





Every boy .was there, but every boy was 
afraid to spcak; so Squeers glared along 
the lines to assure himself, and every eye | 
dropped and every head cowered down as 
he did so. 

“ Kach boy keep his place,” said Squeers 
administering his favorite blow to the desk, 
and regarding, with gloomy satisfaction, 
the universal start which it never failed 
to occasion. “Nickleby, to your desk, 
Sir!” 

It was remarked by more than one small 
observer, that there was a very curious 
and unusual expression in the usher’s face, 
but he took his seat without opening his 
lips in reply; and Squeers, casting a tri- 
umphant ¢ glance at his assistant, and a look 
of most comprehensive despotism on the 
boys, left the room, and shortly afterwards 
returned, dragging Smike by the collar— 
or rather that fragment of his jacket which 
was nearest the place where his collar 
would have been, had he boasted: such a 
decoration. 

In any other place, the appearance of 
the wretched, jaded, spiritless object, would 


a tremendous voice. | 
> | 


an 
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have occasioned a murmur of compassion 


‘and remonstrance. It had some effect even 


| there; for the lookers-on moved uneasily 
in their seats, and a few of the boldest ven- 
tured to steal looks at each other, express- 
ive of indignation and pity. 

They were lost on Squeers, however, 
whose gaze was fastened on the luckless 
Smike, as he inquired, according to custom 
in such cases, whether he had any thing to 
say for himself. 

“ Nothing, I suppose,’ 
a diabolical grin. 

Smike glance d round, and his eye rest- 
ed for an instant on Nietiolas, as if he had 
expected him to intercede; but his look was 
riveted on his desk. 

“ Have you any thing to say? 
ed Squeers 


” said Squeers, with 


2” demand- 
again: giving his right armtwo 


lor three flourishes, to try its power and 


suppleness, “Stand alittle out of the way, 
Mrs. Squeers, my dear; I’ve hardly got 
room enough.” 

“Spare me, Sir,” cried Smike. 

“Oh! that’s all, is it?” said Squeers.— 
“ Yes, Vil flog you within an ineh of your 
life, and spare you that.” 

“Ha, ha, ha,” _,Waughe ed Mrs. Squeers, 
“that’s a good un.’ 

“| was driven to doit,” said Smike, faint- 
ly,and casting another imploring look about 
him. 

“Driven to doit, were you?” said Squeers, 
“Oh! it wasn’t your fault; it was mine, | 
suppose—eh ?” 

“A nasty, ungrateful, pig-hes aded, bru- 
tish, obstinate, sneaking dog,” exe lsimed 
Mrs. Squeers, taking Smike’s head under 
her arm, and administeri ing a cuff at every 
epithet; ** what does he mean by that?” 

“Stand aside, my dear,” replied Squeers, 
“we'll try and find out.” 

Mrs. Squeers being out of breath with her 
exertions, complied. Squeers caught the 
boy firmly in his grip; one ae cut 
had fallen on his body inci 
from the lash, and uttering a scream of 
pain—it was raised eT and again about 
to fall—when Nicholas N lickteby, suddenly 
starting up, cried “ Stop!” in a voice that 
made the rafters ring. 

“ Who cried stop?” said Squeers, turn- 
ing savagely round. 





“|,” said Nicholas, stepping forward.— 
“This must not go on.” 

“ Must not go on!” cricd Squeers, almost 
in a shriek. 

“No!” thundered Nichelas. 
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Aghast, and stupefied by the boldness of 
the interference, Squeers released his hold 
of Smike, and falling back a pace or two, | 
gazed upon Nicholas with looks that were 
positively frightful. 

“JT say must not!” repeated Nicholas, 
nothing daunted; “shall not. I will pre- 


c 
* 


vent it.” 

Squeers continued to gaze upon him, 
with his eyes starting out of his head; but 
astonishment had actually for the moment 
bereft him of speech. 

“You have disregarded all my quiet in-| 
terference in the miserable lad’s behalf,” | 
said Nicholas; “ returned no answer to the | 
letter in which I begged forgiveness for | 
him, and offered to be responsible that he | 
would remain quietly here. Don’t blame | 
me for this public interference. You have 
brought it upon yourself;-not I.” 

“Sit down, beggar!” screamed Squeers, 
almost beside himself with rage, and oi 
ing Smike as he spoke. 

*“ Wretch!” rejoined Nicholas, fiercely, 
“touch himat your peril! I will not stand | 
by and see it done; my blood is up, and I 
have the strength of ten such men as you. 
Look to yourself, for by heaven I will not 
spare you, if you drive me on.” 

* Stand back!” cried Squeers, brandish- | 
ing his weapon. 

“T have a long series of insults to avenge,” 
said Nicholas, flushed with passion; “and | 
my indignation is aggravated by the das-| 
tardly cruelties practiced on helpless in- 
fancy in this foul den. Have a care; for | 
if you do raise the devil within me, the 
consequences shall fall heavily upon your 
own head.” 

He had scarcely spoken, when Squeers, | 
ina violent outbreak of wrath, and with a| 
cry like the howl ofa wild beast, spat up-| 
on him, and struck him a blow across the 
face, with his instrument of torture, which | 
raised up a bar of livid flesh as it was in-| 
flicted. Smarting with the agony of the| 
blow, and concentrating into that one mo- 
ment all his feelings of rage, scorn, and in- 
dignation, Nicholas sprang upon him,)| 
wrested his weapon from his hand, and,) 
pinning him by the throat, beat the ruffian | 
till he roared for mercy. 

The boys—with the exception of Mas-| 
ter Squeers, who, coming to his father’s as- 
sistance, harassed the enemy in the rear— 
moved not hand or foot; but Mrs. Squeers, 
with many shricks for aid, hung.on to the 
tail of her pariner’s coat, and endeavored | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 






[Noy. 
to drag him from his infuriated adversary; 
while Miss Squeers, who had been peep- 
ing through the key-hole, in expectation of 
a very different scene, darted in at the very 
beginning of the attack, and after launch- 
ing a shower of inkstands at the usher’s 
head, beat Nicholas to her heart’s content, 
animating herself at every blow with the 
recollection of his having refused her prof- 
fered love, and thus imparting additional 
strength to an arm which (as she took af- 
ter her mother in this respect) was at no 
time one of the weakest. 

Nicholas, in the full torrent of his vio- 
lence, felt the blows no more than if they 
had been dealt with feathers; but becom- 
ing tired of the noise and uproar, and feel- 
ing that his arm grew weak besides, he 
threw all his remaining strength into half- 
a-dozen finishing cuts, and flung Squeers 
from him with all the force he could mus- 
ter. The violence of his fall precipitated 
Mrs. Squeers completely over an adjacent 
form, and Squeers,striking his head against 
it in his descent, lay at his full length on 
the ground, stunned and motionless. 

Having brought affairs to this happy ter- 
mination, and ascertained to his satisfac- 
tion that Squeers was only stunned, and not 
dead, (upon which point he had some un- 
pleasant doubts at first,) Nicholas left his 
family to restore him, and retired to con- 
sider what course he had better adopt.— 
He looked anxiously round for Smike as 
he left the room, but he was nowhere to 
be seen. 

After a brief consideration, he packed 
up a few clothes in a small leathern valise, 
and finding that nobody offered to oppose 
his progress, marched boldly out by the 
front door, and shortly afterwards struck 
into the road which led to Greta bridge. 

W hen he had cooled sufficiently to be ena- 
bled to give his present circumstances some 
little reflection, they did not appear in a ve- 
ry encouraging light, for he had only four 
shillings and a few pence in his pocket, and 
was something more than two hundred and 
fifty miles from London, whither he re- 
solved to direct his steps, that he might as- 
certain, among other things, what account 
of the morning’s proceedings Mr. Squeers 
transmitted to his most affectionate uncle. 

Lifting up his eyes, as he arrived at the 
conclusion that there was no remedy for 
this unfortunate state of things, he beheld a 
horseman coming towards him, whom, on 
his nearer approach he discovered, to his 
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infinite chagrin, to be no other than Mr. | anecstatic shout, that the horse quite shyed 
John Browdie, who, clad in cords and lea-|at it. “ Beatten the schoolmaesther! Ho! 
ther leggings, was urging his animal for- | ho! ho! Beatten the schoolmaesther! Who- 
ward by means of a thick ash stick, which | ever heard o” the loike o’ that, noo! Give 
seemed to have been recently cut from}us the hond agean, yoongster. Beatten 
some stout sapling. ‘a schoolmaesther! Dang it, I loove the 
“] am in no mood for more noise and | for’t.” 
riot,” thought Nicholas, “and yet, do{what| With these expressions of delight, John 
I will, I shall have an altercation with this | Browdie laughed and laughed again—so 
honest blockhead, and perhaps a blow or loud that the echoes far and wide sent back 
two from yonder staff.” | nothing but jovial peals of merriment—and 
In truth there appeared some reason to | shook Nicholas by the hand, meanwhile, 
expect that such a result would follow | no less heartily. When his mirth had sub- 
from the encounter, for John Browdie no | sided, he inquired what Nicholas meant to 
sooner saw Nicholas advancing, than he do. On his informing him, to go straight 
reined in his horse by the footpath, and | to London, he shook his head doubtfully, 
waited until such time as he should come | and inquired if he knew how much the 
up; looking, meantime, very sternly be- | coaches charged to carry passengers so 
tween the horse’s cars at Nicholas, as he | far. 


came on at his leisure. | ** No, I do not,” said Nicholas; “ but it is 
“Servant, young gentleman,” said John. | of no great consequence to me, for I intend 
* Yours,” said. Nicholas. | walking.” 


“ Weel, we ha’ met at last,” said John,| ‘Gang awa’ to Lunnun afoot!” cried 
making the stirrup ring under a smart | John, in amazement. 
touch of the ash stick. | Every step of the way,” replied Nicho- 
“Yes,” replied Nicholas, hesitating.— | las. ‘I should be many steps further on 
“Come,” he said frankly, after a moment’s | by this time,and so good bye.” 
pause, “we parted on very goodterms,the| ‘Nay, noo,” replied the honest coun- 
last time we met. It was my fault, 1 be-|trymen, reining in his impatient horse, 
lieve; but I had no intention of offending |“ stan’ still, tellee. Hoo much cash hast 
vou, and no idea that I was doing so. | thee gotten?” 
was very sorry for it afterwards. Will! “Not much,” said Nicholas, coloring, 
you shake hands?” “but I can make it enough. Where there’s 
“ Shake honds!” cried the good-humored | a will there’s a way, you know.” 
Yorkshireman; “ah, that 1 weel;” at the; John Browdie made no verbal answer to 
same time he bent down from the saddle, | this remark, but, putting his hand in his. 
and gave Nicholas’s fist a huge wrench; | pocket, pulled out an old purse of soiled 
“ but wa’at be the matther with the feace, | leather, and insisted that Nicholas should 


mun? It be all broken, loike.” borrow from him whatever -he required 
,. “It is cut,” said Nicholas, turning scar- | for his present necessities. 

let,—“ a blow; but I returned it to the giv- | Dea’nt be afeard, mun,” he said ; tak’ 
er, and with good interest, too.” leneaf to carry the whoam. Thee’lt pay 


“Nea, did’ee though?” exclaimed John | me yan day, a’ warrant.” 
Browdie. “Well deane, I like ’un for; Nicholas could by no means be prevailed 
thot.” ‘on to borrow more than a sovereign, with 
“ The fact is,” said Nicholas, not very | which loan, Mr. Browdie, after many en- 
well knowing how to make the avowal— | treaties that he would accept of more, (ob- 
“‘ the fact is, that l’ve been ill-treated.” serving with a touch of Yorkshire caution, 
*“ Noa,” interposed John Browdie, in a | that if he didn’t spend it all, he could put 
tone of compassion; for he was a giant in | the surplus by, till he had an opportunity 
strength and stature, and Nicholas very of remitting it carriage free,) was fain to 
likely in his eyes, seemed a mere dwarf; | content himself. 
“deant say thot.” : | Tak’ that bit o’ timber to help thee on 
“Yes, I have,” replied Nicholas, “ by | wi’ mun,” he added, pressing his stick on 
that man Squeers, and | have beaten him | Nicholas, and giving his hand another 
soundly, and am leaving this place in con- | squeeze; “keep. good heart, and bless thee. 
sequence.” |Beatten a schoolmaesther! ’Cod! it’s the 
“ What!” cried John Browdie, with such | best thing I’ve heerd this twonty year.” 
10 
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So saying, and indulging, with more de- | ed for refreshment; and had feared to ap- 
licacy than could have been expected from | pear before, Jest he should be sent back. 
him, in another series of loud laughs, for | He had not intended to appear before him 
the purpose of avoiding the thanks which | now, but Nicholas had awakened more 
Nicholas poured forth, John Browdie set | suddenly than he looked for, and he had no 
spurs to his horse, and went off at a smart | time to conceal himself. 
canter, looking back from time to time as| “Poor fellow!” said Nicholas, “ your 
Nicholas stood gazing after him; and wav- | hard fate denies you any friend but one, 
ing his hand cheerily, as if to encourage | and he is nearly as poor and helpless as 
him on his way. Nicholas watched the | yourself.” 
horse and rider until they disappeared| “May I—mayI go with you?” asked 
over the brow of a distant hill, and then }Smike, timidly. “1 will be your faithful, 
set forward on his journey. hard-working servant, I will, indeed. I 

He did not travel far that afternoon, for | want no clothes,” added the poor crea- 
by this time, it was nearly dark, and there | ture, drawing his rags together; “ these 
had been a heavy fall of snow, which not | will do very well. 1 only want to be near 
only rendered the way toilsome, but the | you.” 
track uncertain and difficult to find after| And you shall,” cried Nicholas. “ And 
daylight, save by experienced wayfarers. | the world shall deal by you as it does by 
He lay that night at a cottage, where beds | me, till one or both of us shall quit it fora 
were let at a cheap rate to the more hum-| better. Come.” 
ble class of travelers; and, rising betimes| With these words, he strapped his bur- 

next morning, made his way before night | den on his shoulders, and, taking his stick 
to Boroughbridge. Passing through that | in hand, extended the other to his delight- 


town in search of some resting-place, he | ed charge, and they passed out of the old 
stumbled upon an empty barn, within a| barn together. 
couple of hundred yards of the road side, 


in a warm corner of which he stretched his , 
weary limbs, and soon fell asleep. 
When he awoke next morning, and tried VERSES 


to recollect his dreams, which had been | 
all connected with his recent sojourn at | 
Dotheboys Hall, he sat up, rubbed his eyes, | BY. WH. DB CAbESORRR. 
and stared—not with the most Composed | 
countenance possible—at some motionless 
object, which seemed to be stationed with- Cheerfully wav'st thoe there, 
in a few yards in front of him. | A blessing to the sight: 

- Strange ” cried Nicholas; “can this | And lavishly dost thy sweets dispense— 


TO A LATE AND BEAUTIFUL FALL FLOWER. 


Ricu, golden-hued, and fair ! 
Beautiful gem ’mid the surrounding blight ! 





be some lingering creation of the visions | A balmy pleasure to the longing sense. 
that have scarcely left me! It cannot be 
real—and yet I—I am awake. Smike?” | Wereh Ho. Cele Sete mi aaren 
The form moved, rose, advanced, and Have burst, and Hone, and faded from the eye, 
dropped upon its knees at his feet. It was | anne ere 
Smike, tnileed. Of summer hath pass’d by, 


Thou com’st, mid chilling sleet, and winds that blight, 


6 , % antd N; 7 
Ww hy do ae kneel to me?” said Nicho Gladdening the gloom—a star in Sorrows’s night. 


las, hastily raising him. | 


“To go with you—any where—every | Thus when youth’s smooth, and fair, 
where—to the world’s end—to the church- | And rose-leaf tinted cheek hath pass’d away ; 
yard grave,” replied Smike, clinging to| And the rich, glossy hair, 
his hand. “Let me, oh do let me. You | Is dim, and thin, and grey ; 
are my home—my kind friend—take me And Time’s fierce storms, and Age’s wintry wind, 
with you, pray.” Have scathed the body, and just spared the mind : 


“Tam a friend who can do little for 
ob anger , 2 
you,” said Nicholas, kindly. “ How came Bursts forth a light to guide the weary on, 


you here?” Joyfully, to the tomb, 

He had followed him, it seemed; had | Where life’s long march is done : 
never lost sight of him all the way; had, _Light of the soul! that, from iis heavenly height, 
watched while he slept, and when he halt- | Dispele the darknees of the gathering night. 


Then, ’mid the general gloom, 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


ROBERTS’S EMBASSY. 


Embassy to the Eastern Courts of Cochin- 
China, Siam and Muscat; in the U. States’ 
Sloop of War Peacock, David Geisinger, 
Commander, during the years 1832—’3—4. 
By Epmunpv Roserts. 8vo. pp. 432.— 
New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1837. 


Tue author of this work, our readers 
are probably aware, was sent, by the Go- 
vernment of the United States, in the ca- 
pacity of aconfidential agent, to the courts 
of Cochin-China, Siam and Muscat, for the 
purpose of endeavoring to effect treaties 
with those powers, tending to enlarge and 
protect American commerce. This was 
desirable, on account of the superior com- 
mercial advantages enjoyed by other na- 
tions,—particularly the English,—among 
the native powers bordering on the [ndian 
ocean. 
affairs, was the difference between the du- 
ties paid by the respective western na- 
tions, tending to discourage American com- 
merce. Even in China our commerce is 
comparatively limited. Inthe years 1832 
and 1833, Mr. Roberts estimates our im- 
ports at eight millions, three hundred and 
sixty-two thousand, nine hundred and sey- 
enty one dollars: exports, eight millions, 
three hundred and seventy-two thousand, 
one hundred and seventy-five dollars,— 
while, at the same time, the English trade 
was as follows: imports, twenty-two mil- 
lions, three hundred and four thousand, 
seven hundred and fifty-three dollars; ex- 
ports, eighteen millions, three hundred and 
thirty-two thousand, seven hundred and 
sixty dollars. 


|with him either in buying or selling. 
| consequence of this the American mer- 
| chant not only did not obtain a fair value 


embassy was favorably received, and final- 
ly succeeded in accomplishing the desired 
commercial regulations. By the treaties 
effected here, and subsequently at Muscat, 
the export and import duties on American 
commerce were reduced about fifteen per 
cent. Some of the difficulties which had 
previously existed in relation to our trade 
with Siam, and which have been removed 
by the treaty, are stated in substance as 
follows: 


The American merchant was not allow- 
ed to sell toa private individual the cargo 
he imported, nor purchase a return cargo. 
The exclusive right of purchase and sale 
was claimed by the King, in both cases.— 
The best parts of the imported cargoes 
were taken by him, at his own valuation, 
and always at a rate far below the market 
value. He also arbitrarily fixed the prices 


One chief reason of this state of }Of articles which were required by ves- 
j sels, to make up their return cargoes, and 


no private individual dared .to compete 
In 


| 
| 


for his merchandize, but was compelled to 


'pay from twenty to thirty per cent more 


\for the produce of the country, than he 
‘could have purchased it for from indivi- 
duals. 


Vessels were often delayed from two or 
four months beyond the stipulated time, 
thereby sustaining losses for charter fees, 
interest, etc. amounting to several thou- 
sand dollars in each case; and in addition 
to this each merchant was obliged to take 
| payment in inferior articles, at the high- 
lest market value ofthe bestarticles. The 





The mission to Cochin-China was un- |duties on imports were constantly fluctua- 


successfully terminated, after a tedious 
correspondence, because the envoy did not 
feel himself at liberty to comply with the 
degrading preliminary formalities which 
were required by the Cochin-Chinese min- 
isters. 


Proceeding to the Court of Siam, the 


ting. Post charges, and other exactions 
were also fluctuating, but generally 
amounted to not less than three and a half 
dollars per ton. ~In addition to all this, 
presents were not only expected but ex- 
acted by all persons in authority, from 
the king to the lowest custom-house offi- 
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cer. Few vessels having valuable car- 
goes, paid less than a thousand dollars in 
this way. 

The difference in the amount of exac- 
tions on a vessel of two hundred and fifty 
tons burden, before and after the treaty, is 
estimated at thirty-one thousand dollars. 
This proves the mission to have been an 
important one, even ifit had been produc- 
tive of no other results. But the treaty 
which was effected with the Sultan of Mus- 
cat was also a matter of importance, as 
will be shown by the following :— 


“ The sole object of our visit to Muscat, was to 
effect a commercial treaty with his highness Syed 
Syeed bin Sultan, and to obtain a reduction of the 
duties and port charges, heretofore paid on our 
commerce, so as to place it upon a footing with 
the most favored nations. The sultan appointed 
an audience in the afternoon of the day subsequent 
toourarrival. I landed,in company with Captain 
Geisinger and Lieutenant-Commandant Shields, 
of the Boxer. We found the sultan, with his el- 
dest son, the Governor of Burha, and ten gen- 
tlemen, composing his divan or council, sitting in 
the veranda, facing the harbor. The governor 
and the counsellors were sitting on chaiis facing 
each other, and the sultan was seated about ten or 
twelve feet from them ina corner. He immedi- 
ately arose,on our entrance, and walked to the 
edge of the raised floor, between the courtiers, 
anid received us very graciously, shaking us by the 
hand. Here was to be seen no abasing crawling, 
and crouching, and ‘knocking head,’ like a par- 
cel of slaves; but all was manly, and every one 
stood on his feet. The usual congratulatory com- 
pliments and inquiries were made; and coffee and 
sherbet were introduced. I was seated near to, 
and on the right hand of his highness; and we en- 
tered into a private conversation, through the in- 
terpreter, Captain Calfaun, relative to the object 
of the mission, (after having presented my cre- 
dentials.) The sultan at once acceded to my 
wishes, by admitting our commerce into his ports 
upon the same terms of his most favored friends, 
the British, to wit, by paying a duty of five per 
cent. on the cargo landed, and free from every 
other charge whatever, either on imports or ex- 
ports, or even the charge of pilotage. When the 
fifth article of the proposed treaty was read, which 
related to shipwrecked seamen, he at once object- 
ed to that part of it relating to a remuneration for 
expenses, which would be necessarily incurred in 
supporting and forwarding them to the United 
States, and said, the article he wished so altered 
as ta make it incumbent upon him to protect, 
maintain, and return them to their own country, 
free of every charge. He remarked, that it would 
he contrary to the usage of the Arabs, and to the 
rights of hospitality, which have ever been prac- 
tised among them; and this clause was also in- 
serted at his request. The sultan is of a mild and 
peaceable demeanor, of unquestionable bravery, 
as was evinced during the Wahabee war, where 
he was severely wounded in endgavoring to save 
an English artilleryman. He isa strict lover of 
justice, possessing a humane disposition, and 


greatly beloved by his subjects. He possesses just | sail of vessels, carrying from four to seventy-four 
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and liberal views in regard to commerce, not only 
throwing no obstaclesin the way to impede its 
advancement, but encouraging foreigners as well 
as his own subjects. 

‘*The sultan of Muscat is a very powerful prince; 
he possesses a more efficient naval force than all the 
native princes combined from the cape of Good 
Hope to Japan. His resources are more than ade- 
quate to his wants; they are derived from com- 


|merce, owning himself a great number of mer- 


chant vessels; from duties on foreign merchan- 
dise, and from tribute-money, and presents receiv- 
ed from various princes, all of which produce a 
large sum; asmall tithe alsois taken on wheat 
and dates, but more on houses or lands. 

** His possessions in Africa, stretch from cape 
Delgado te cape Guardafui; and from cape Aden, 
inArabia, to Ras el Haud, and from Ras el Haud 
they extend along the northern coast of Arabia (or 
the coast Aman) tothe entrance of the Persian gulf; 
and he claims also all the seacoast and islands 
within the Persian gulf, including the Bahreip is- 
lands, and pearl-fishery contiguous to them, with 
the northern part of the gulf as low down as Sein- 
dy. Itis true, that only a small part of this im- 
mense territory is garrieoued by his troops, but all 
is tributary to him. 

‘In Africa, he owns the ports of Monghow, or 
Mongallow, Lyndy, Quiloa, (Keelwah,) Melinda, 
Lamo, Patta, Brava, Magadosha, (alias Magad- 
she,) and the valuable islands of Monfeea, or Ma-~ 
feea, Zanzibar, Pemba, Socotra, alias Socotera, 
etc., etc, 

“From Africa are exported gum-copal, aloes, 
gum-arabac, columbo-root, and a great variety of 
drugs. lIyory, tortoise-shell, rhinoceros horns, 
hides, bees-wax, cocoa-nut oil, rice, millet, ghee, 
etc. 

“ The exports from Muscat are wheat, dates, 
horses, raisins, salt, dried fish, and a great variety 
of drugs, ete. Muscat, being the key to the Per- 
sian gulf, is a place of great resort,in the winter 
months, for vessels from the Persian gulf and the 
western parts of India. 

** The productions of Africa, of the Red sea, the 
coast of Arabia, and the countries bordering on 
the Persian gulf, may be had here. 

* Their vessels trade not only to the conntries 
named, but alsoto Guzzerat, Surat, Demaun, Bom- 
bay, Bay of Bengal, Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, the 
Mauritius, the Comoro islands, to Madagascar, 
and the Portuguese possessions in East Africa; 
bringing Indian, African, and European articles. 

‘“*'The number of vessels employed on these 
voyages I was unable to ascertain with any de- 
gree of exactness; but no number named was less 
than two thousand; of this, a very large propor- 
tion are small craft, having but a few ships and 
brigs. The naval force of the sultan is very res- 
pectable in point of numbers, and they are daily 
becoming better sh#p sailors. 

“ The officers practise the lunar observations, 
and possess excellent chronometers. His force is 
sufficient to give him entire control over all the 
portsin East Africa, the Red sea, the coast of Abys- 
sinia, and thePersian gulf. He hasan abundance 
of sailors; and although he has but a small num- 
ber of regular troops, yet he can command any 
number of Bedouin (Bedwin) Arabshe may want, 
by furnishing them with provisions and clothing” 
This force consists of between seventy and eighty 
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guns. T have added a statement which shows the 
names of his largest vessels, with the names of 
some of the smaller classes; the rate of each; 
where built, and where stationed in the month of 
October last, as given by Captain Seydein Calfaun, 
the sultan’s English interpreter and translator, 
and a naval commander. 

‘¢ Previous to the conclusion of the treaty, Ame- 
rican vessels paid generally seven and a half per | 
cent. upon imports, and seven and a half percent. 
upon exports, with anchorage money and presents. 
The governor of the outports claimed the right of 
pre-emption in both cases, and they resorted to the | 
most nefarious practices to accumulate wealth. 

‘The commerce of the United States, under 
the treaty, is entirely freed from all inconvenient 
restrictions, and pays but one charge, namely, five | 
per cent. on all merchandise landed, and it is freed 
from the charge of pilotage, as every port has pi- | 
lots which are kept in pay by the sultan.” 


Mr. Roberts’s book abounds with de- 
scriptions of manners, customs, works of | 
art, natural scenery, climate, productiens, 
etc., which are very interesting; relating, 
as they do, to countries with which at leasta 
portion of his readers must be very imper- 
fectly acquainted. According to his show- | 
ing, the mass of the inhabitants of,China | 
are more degraded than we had supposed | 
them to be. Budhism, the prevailing reli- | 
gion, recognizes total apathy with regard 
to all worldly things, as being the most fit | 
means for facilitating the progress of the 
believer towards the eternal Nirvana, or 
nonentity into which he is to be absorbed | 
after he shall have arrived at the blessed | 
mansions of Budha. The priests of Budha, | 
“are a very despised class, and spring | 
chiefly from the lowest and most ignorant 
of the people. Their morals are notori- 
ously bad, and pinching poverty has made 
them cringing and servile.” 

“Those temples which are well endow- | 
ed by their founders are crowded with 
priests, so that only a few among the high- | 
er order of them can be rich. Stupidity, | 
with a few exceptions, is their reigning | 
characteristic; neither skill nor learning | 
is to be found among them. Budha seems | 
to have intimated that stupidity brings | 


the votary nearer tu the blissful state of | 
apathy, and therefore a knowledge of his | 
institutions is considered as the only requi- | 
site to form an accomplished priest. The 

Budhists have no schools or seminaries, | 
for the instruction of their believers, sel- 

dom strive for literary honors, and are | 
even excluded from the list of candidates, | 
so long as they remain priests. Few, 
among them are serious in the practice 

of their own religion; they are, in the 
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domineering disposition in China.” 
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most complete sense of the words sullen 
and misanthropic, and live a very secluded 
life. But religious abstraction and deep 
contemplation, with utter oblivion of exis- 
tence seem to be out of vogue. The halls 


‘of contemplation are the haunts of every 


vice. Such effects must follow where the 
mind is unoccupied, and the hands unem- 


ployed in any good work.” ‘This religion 


is further described as being one “which 


'strikes at the root of human society, in en- 
joining ‘celibacy as the nearest approach 


to perfection, and in commanding its dis- 


‘ciples to abandon relatives and friends, 


without fulfilling their duties as citizens, 


| parents and children.” 


Among their superstitious practices, 
which are almost incredibly numerous, 
Mr. Roberts enumerates, and particularly 
| describes, that of the worship of ancestors, 
| which appears to be observed by all classes 
|with great parade and zeal, by visiting the 
|tombs at least twice in the year, and their 
offering the same sacrifices, and perform- 
ing the same ceremonies generally, which 
are employed in the worship of the heav- 
enly powers. Another cause of general 
degradation is the low estimation in which 
females are held: 


“It has been justly remarked, that a nation’s 
civilization may be estimated by the rank which 
females hold in society. If the civilization of 


| China be judged of by this test, she is far from oc- 


cupying that place which she so strongly claims. 
Females have always been regarded with con- 
tempt by the Chinese. Their ancient sages seem 
to have considered them scarcely worthy of their 
attention. The sum of the duties they require of 
them is, to submit to the will of their masters. 
The lady, say they, who isto be betrothed toa 
husband, ought to follow blindly the wishes of her 
parents, yielding implicit obedience to their will. 
From the moment when she is joined in wedlock, 
she ceases to exist; her whole being is absorbed 
in that of her lord; she ought to know nothing 
but his will, and to deny herself in order to please 
him. Pan-hwny-pan, who is much admired as an 
historian, composed a book of instructions for her 
own sex, in which she treats of their proper sta- 
tion in society, the deportment they should exhi- 
bit, and the duties they ought to perform. She 
teaches them that they ‘hold the lowest rank 
among mankind, and that employments the least 
honorable, ought to be, and in fact are, their lot.? 
She inculeates entire submission to their hus- 
bands, and tells them, in very plain terms, that 
they ought to become abject slaves, in order to 
become good wives. We cannot expect that these 
doctrines, inculeated as they are by a lady, who 
ought to advocate the cause of her sex, and by 
one held in so high repute as is Pan-hwny-pan, 
will be overlooked by the ‘lords of creation;? es- 
pecially as they accord so perfectly with their 
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From this, it results that infantiicde is | um-smoker is-apparently the most degraded and 
sometimes practised, their birth being | worthless. When he has once passed the rubi- 


. view > | con, reformation seems to be impossible ; the sting 
eee upon by parents as an actual ca- | of death, which is sin, has seized upon hin, his 
amity. 


| feet are already within the precincts of the grave, 
In reference to the opium trade, and its | and he has sunk like Lucifer, ‘“tnever to rise 
deletereous influence upon the multitude, | 98%?-” When the effect has subsided, an emaci- 
aan , ated, nerveless wretch is seen, with a cadaverous 
Mr. Roberts says: | skin, eyeballs wildly protruding from their sock- 
ets, the step faltering, the voice weak and feeble, 
“To show the destructive tendency of this and the countenance idiotic ; but when an opium- 
trade, in every point of view, to the Chinese em- | smoker lies under the baneful influence of the 
pire, a statement is herewith presented, setting | narcotic, the images which flit before his diseased 
forth the alarming increase of the imports from |!™agination are exquisite, brilliant, heavenly; it 
1817 to 1833: jis the Nepenthe, prepared by the hands of the fair 
‘In the season ending in 1817, three thousand | Helen, which so exhilarated the spirits of all who 
two hundred and ten chests of Patna, Benares, and | had the happiness to partake of it, that all care 
Malva opium, containing one hundred and five | 5 banished, for the time being, from their be- 
catties, or one hundred and forty pounds each | Pighted recollections.” 
chest, were imported, which sold for the sum of | 
three millions six hundred and fifty-seven thou- 


sand dollars; in the season ending in 1833, fifteen ry exists in its wost features, and we have 
thousand six hundred and sixty-two chests from | 


India were imported, which sold for thirteen mil- | s oe a part of the ey which tend 
lions seven hundred and fifty-seven thousand two | 0 degrade the condition of the Chinese. : 
hundred and ninety dollars; the whole value of | In connection with all these facts it is 


the known importations, during the time named, | somewhat curious to find presented an 
being seventeen years only, was the enormous | : : 

) a elaborate literary system;a - 
sum of one hundred and fifty millions one hun- | y 8y ;a very brief ac 


dred and thirty-four thousand six hundred and | Count of which we will here endeavor to 
sixty-eight dollars; the number of smokers, al- condense from the work before us. The 
lowing three candareens, of 17.40 grains troy, per | highest places and honors of the govern- 
day to each, had increased from about one hun- | ment are bestowed as the rewards of liter- 


Add to the foregoing the fact that slave- 





dred thousand to about one million four hundred 

and seventy-five thousand seven hundred and | 
twenty-six. If, to the quantity already stated, | 
there is added the importation of Turkey opium, 
of which we have no regular account, as well as 
the quantity smuggled by Chinese junks from 


Singapore, etc., all of which may be fairly esti- | , 
mT. cant : 2 | those who are successful in these, are per- 


mated at one-third more, the number of chests 
imported in the year 1833, would be about twen- 


ty-one thousand, which probably sold for the sum | 


of twenty millions of dollars; the number of smo- 
kers may be estimated at nearly two millions. 


The crude opium undergoes a very expensive pro- | 


cess by boiling, or seething and straining, not less 


ary excellence. There are high literary 
examinations, for the whole empire, which 
take place at Peking, triennially. Pre- 


liminary examinations are likewise held, 


triennially, in the provinces, and none but 


mitted to appear as-candidates at the ex- 
amination for the empire. The examina- 
tions in the provincial cities are produc- 
tive of intense excitement. At Canton 
each examination is conducted by two dis- 





than twice, before it is fit for use; itis then made 
into small pills, or put into the pipe in a semi-fluid 
state, and taken off, at two or three whiffs, the 
smoke being vented very slowly through the nos- 
trils, the recipient lying, at the same time, in a 
recumbent posture. Although the Chinese are 
well aware of its baneful effects, and that itis 
yearly draining the country of the value of many 
millions of dollare, yet they say, ‘it isa Josh Pi- 
geon,’ (meaning that God hath so decreed it,) and 
they cannot prevent it. A chest of opium, which 
cost eight hundred dollars, is said to quadruple 
in price, when prepared for use. 

“Opium is vended as openly as teas, by the for- 
eign merchants; the quantity disposed of, and on 
hand, and the average price, are printed and pub- 
lished monthly, and are in the possession of every 
dealer; and the chits, or orders given on the com- 
manders of the ships, are generally sold like scrip, 
to a great number of persons on speculation, be- 
fore the delivery is finally completed. 

“ The tremendous and hornble effects upon the 
personal appearance of its votaries, may be seen 
daily, about the suburbs of Canton; and of all the 
pitiable objects the eye ever saw, a confirmed opi- 


tinguished officers, who are sent from Pe- 
| king by the the Emperor, for the express 
purpose. ‘These are assisted by ten of the 
chief officers of the province. The offi- 
|cers, inspectors, guards, candidates, and 
| attendants, generally amount to the num- 
ber of ten thousand. They meet at the 
Kung-yuen, a building erected expressly 
for the purpose. It contains a sufficient 
number of departments to accommodate 
all the candidates separately. On each 
occasion there assemble in Canton between 
seven and eight thousand competitors. 
They are all called sew-tsae, a title cor- 
responding to that of Master of Arts. 
They are all enrolled by the Literary 
Chancellor of the province. Each student 
undergoes a series of trials, during a num- 
ber of days. On the first day of exami- 
nation, three themes are presented to them. 
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s . | . . 
These are selected from the “Four Books,”| The whole ceremonial is closed by a 


and they are required to give the “mean-! splendid and costly banquet, which is pre- 
ing and scope” of each. A subject is also pared for the “promoted men” at the ex- 
given, on which they are required tocom-) pense of the government. 
pose a poem, in rhyme. On the second | From the additional view which the 
day five themes are given, from the “Five| work under consideration has afforded us, 
Classics ;” and on the third five questions, | of the internal operations of the “Celestial 
concerning the history, or political econo-| Empire,” we are more than ever convin- 
my of the country. ced of the fact that a right religion is in- 
The themes must be sententious, and | | dispensable to the full development, and 
have a profound and refined meaning; prosperity of any and every community 
those for poetry, graveand important; those | ofmen. By this we mean,a religion which 
on political economy, really important. looks to the enlightenment of men, and the 
The characters used in themes and) promotion oftheir temporal as well as their 
essays, must not exceed.a certain num- eternal interests. No general prosperity 
ber, and each student is required to state! can accrue where the mass are ignorant; 
how many characters have been altered) and it is therefore that the religion of 
or blotted out in each production. If the) China, which looks not to enlightenment, 
number exceed one hundred the writer is| has sunk its votaries in ignorance and im- 
tsee-chuh, “pasted out,” which means that} morality. Abstract philosophy may civ- 
he is to be excluded from that year’s ex-| jlize and moralize a few, under any state 
amination for having violated the rules;) of government or religion, but it can nev- 
and his name is pasted up at the gate of | er become efficient with the multitude. 
the hall. An hundred, or more, persons! Even literature, we find, is not encouraged 
are usually thus punished for breaking this| among the Chinese for the benefit of the 
or some other regulation. Drunkenness,| people at large, but for the purpose of pro- 
and all disorderly behavior are prohibi-| curing efficient men for the support of 


ted ; as likewise all intercourse of ci | the despotism under which the people live. 
vility, interchange of letters, food, etc.) Weshall give a few additional extracts 


Any attempt on the part of any student to| from Mr. Roberts’s book, in our miscella- 
carry to the hall of examination, any minia-| neous department, if we can find room for 
ture copy of the classics, or any prepared! them. 


essay, brings with it degradation from the | annthesitl 
rank of sew-tsae, secures a wooden collar, | 
and forever incapacitates him to stand as a_ BABYLON. 


candidate forliterary honors; and the father | 
and tutor of the delinquent are both liable | 
to punishment. A watch of officers and) 
soldiers is kept up day and night, for the 
purpose of enforcing all the numerous) OF all the curiousconceptions into which 
rules and regulations which are adopted} men of intellect are occasionally led—or 
to prevent fraudulent practices on~ the| rather into which they occasionally run, as 
part of the candidates or their friends. it would seem, deliberately—none are to 
Of all the candidates, only seventy-one| us more curious, than those which have 
can obtain the degreeof Kew-jing. At the) relation to poetry.. Many persons seem 
close of the examination three guns are) to suppose that every -written form of 
fired; and the Foo-yuen comes forth with) words, the tendency of which is to produce 
a proclamation containing the names of in the mind emotions any way akin to the 
the successful candidates, which is imme-, sublime or the beautiful, must necessarily 
diately pasted up. He then advances, be considered poetry. For instance, scarce 
bows three times, towards the names of a single finely written passage can be se- 
the “promoted men,” (hin-jir,) and finally | lected from the romances of Scott or Bulwer, 
retires, under a salute of three guns. The| which has not somewhere been pronounc- 
many return disappointed to their homes, | ed to be pure poetry. Now, however dif- 
while the few who have been successful| ficult it may be to state, in explicit words, 
are immeasurably congratulated, and their) what poetry is, or to define clearly the dis- 
names and essays sent up to the Emperor, tinction between prose and poetry, still 
at Peking. | we demur to this notion, for the reason 


Babylon: a Poem. By C. W. Everzst. pp. 
48, 8vo. Hartford: Canfield & Rob- 
bins. 1838. 
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that, if we receive it as orthodox, we shall 
have virtually decided that every accom- 
plished prose writer is a poet. 


On the other hand, the pleasure impart- | 
ed to almost every ear by rythm and | 


rhyme, seems to have led a multitude of 
persons to suppose that wherever these 
are to be found true poetry is- found. 

Of these two kinds of poetry, so called, 


'the reign of Nebuchadnazzar, as a speci- 


there is, at present, an overwhelming a- | 


bundance. And the reason is tolerably 
clear. Instead of striving, by means of 
the beautiful in thought, and the musical 
in verse, to embody that subtle and indes- 


cribable feeling, without which essential | 


poetry cannot be, the authorling finds it 
much more easy to attain to notoriety— 


his summum bonum—by effecting a good | 
understanding with the criticling, and thus | 
securing, against the time of need, any re- | 


quired quantity of puffatory servility; the 


latter personage being a kind of hot-ped | 
literary fungus, whose head, if it have | 


thought, and whose soul, if it have music, 
would seem to have derived the fashion of 
the one from the mawkish bombast of some 
school-boy spouting club, and of the other 
from the “sound and fury of calithumpian 


serenades;” while his critical judgment | 
has been ripened, by due course of tickling, | 


into a mere index of his personal likes and | 


dislikes. 
Perhaps we ought here to ask pardon of 
Mr.Everest, for making his poem the occa- 


sion of such remarks asthe preceding. We | 
suppose, however, he will agree with us in | 


thinking that the “spirit of abomination,” 


to which we have alluded, and which isso | 


extensively pervading and desecrating our 


infant literature, should be anathematized | 


on all occasions, “in season and out of sea- 
son.” 

“Babylon” isa narrative poem, of some 
six hundred lines, chiefly in the-spenseri- 
an stanza. The versification is smooth 
and agreeable. Accuracy of accent, with- 
out which no verse can be perfect, and 
which is sometimes very much neglected by 
our most gifted writers, has here been care- 
fully observed. There are occasional pas- 
sages in which the thought is obscure; but 
this will be, in some degree, excused by 
those who understand the difficulty of this 
stanza. The ablest writers in the lan- 
guage, Byron, Shelley, even Spenser him- 
self, have been, partially, tramm=led by it. 

We quote a couple of stanzas, descrip- 


tive of the state of Babylon, at the close of | appear throughout his “ Babylon.” 


men of Mr. Everest’s management of the 
spenserian: 


« And science caine, a pilgrim, to her walls, 
And learned Magi, from the distant shore: 
There the Chaldean, in her nursing halls, 
Deviled o’er his mystic, astrologic lore : 

And wealth to genius oped her glittering store : 


In learning’s 


= 


honor’s, grandeur’s varying scene, 

She brooked no rival, no companion bore : 

But peerless, lone, in proud, imperial mein, 

Like mighty Juno swayed—Earth’s universal queen, 


* Alas for human greatness! and alas 

For glory’s splendor on a mortal brow! 

The stateliest realms must downto ruin pass, 

And mightiest monarchs to a mightier bow: 

Alas, will death ne’er spare a gallant foe ? 

Vain, vain, to hope for mercy from his might: 

He laid great Babylon’s noblest monarch low, 

And veiled her glory’s beam in boding Night, 

While eastward Victory’s star took its eternal flight.” 


There are occasional strains introduced, 
which differ, in measure, from the main 
body of the poem. Of these, we think the 
following, entitled “the Hebrew Maid’s 
Lament,” is the finest: 


“ Oh, sweet o’er Judah’s distant hills 

The wandering zephyr mourning sighs ; 
And sweetly gush the chrystal rills, 

And sparkle ’neath the tranquil skies: 
And light waves, in the moon’s bright beam, 

Along the blue Lake’s beach deplore ; 
And Jordan rolls his hallowed stream 

All silent by the lonely shore! 


‘¢Oh, sad o’er Salem’s mournful walls 
The mantling ivy’s tendrils cling : 
There, lone, the solemn night-bird calls, 
There folds the bat his blighting wing ! 
And o’er the temple’s crumbiing stones 
The loathsome serpent leads her young— 
And dreary desolation moans, 
Where erst the songs of gladness rung !” 


Mr. Everest has published a number of 
fugitive pieces in several of the period- 
icals of the day, some of which are of much 
beauty. He isa young poet of promise; 
and if he persevere in the difficult art he 
| has attempted, he will, without doubt, win 
‘distinction. Had we more space at our 
‘command, we should feel ita duty to di- 
|rect his attention to some of the infelici- 
ties of his present poem; after which, we 
‘might well afford to extend to him many 
'words of encouragement, on the strength 
'of the occasional lines of extreme pictur- 


'esque beauty and poetic excellence, which 
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W nen the notionof multiplying common schools 
to such an extent as to bring them within the 
reach of the whole community, first began to be 
talked of, it was looked upon doubtingly by a 
majority of the people, and by very many with 
feelings of actual hostility. The gradual increase, 
however, of the belief that general enlightenment 
is the only mode by which it is possible to attain 
to the great consummation of human development; 
namely, the greatest good to the greatest number, 
has cleared the way of nearly all such difficulties, 
and we now can write it down as our perfect con- 
viction, that the time will soon arrive when nearly 
every child in our whole country will be educated, 
according to the method of the common schools. 

This great point being settled, it becomes im- 
portant to make some inquiry as to what the 
method of the common schools shall be. Proba- 
bly no one will deny that, even in the best regu- 
lated common school in the country, the time and 
labor expended are in great disproportion to the 
progress actually made, or in other words, unrea- 
sonably exceed the quantum of knowledge actu- 
ally imparted to the pupils. 

A system which will render the acquisition of 
knowledge a constant source of pleasure to the 
young learner, seems now to be a desideratum. 
This, we believe, can never be effected, unless 
the understanding be enlightened, at the same. 
time that the memory is stored. Learning words 
and sounds by rote, without knowing wherefore— 
without ideas, becomes an intolerable drudgery 
to the young mind, and a greater or less degree of 
disinclination to all application of the kind is al- 
most invariably the result. We have heard many 
persons express a certain degree of disrelish for 
the perusal of different books, which the utmost 
exertion of their reason could never effectually 
overcome, and which resulted from the fact of 
their having been compelled, in childhood, to 
mouth them over and over, ala Parrot, without 
understanding their import. 
But if we leave this objection out of sight, the 
practice is still objectionable, on account of the 
grent waste of time which it occasions. 


Words 


and sounds are first to be learned, at a great ex- 
pense of time; and then the ideas which attach to 
those words and sounds are to be learned, ata 
great additional expense. 
that the ideas which children do receive, are, for 
the most part, uninterestingly conveyed to them; 
in consequence of which, no permanent impres- 
sion is made. 
cause, of all the stages of life, theirs is most fa- 
vorable for enduring impressions, provided the 
instruction from which those impressions result 
is conveyed in a manner calculated to interest the 
young mind. We think we speak understandingly, 
just here. 
in our childhood, before we had acquired the art 
of reading, we were told, in a brief way, about 
scripture history, about the names and movements 
of the stars, about some of the outlines of geogra- 
phy, and history, and about some of the beautiful 
creations of poetry and romance. 
blessed time, by reading and study, we have care~ 
fully and laboriously gone over the same ground, 
and, according to the measure of our capacity, 
have striven to grasp those subjects. But in point 
of vividness and durability, the impressions of our 
more mature years are almost as nothing in com- 
parison with those which we received when our 
life was in its spring-time freshness; when men, 
and trees, and flowers, and the moving clouds and 
waters, seemed to be full of gladness, as they were 
of mystery. 


Another difficulty is, 


And this is bad, exceedingly; be- 


When chattering at our parent’s knee, 


Since that most 


As far as the rofe system is concerned, many of 


our teachers are worthy to be stationed as rattan- 
wielders among the worshippers of Confucius 
themselves. 
mitted perfectly to memory, and the lad who fails 


There “every lesson must be com- 


in this, is obliged to bow down, and learn it upon 
his knees; those who are the most incorrigible 
are made to kneel on gravel, small stones, or 
something of the kind, in order to enhance their 
punishment. The San-tse-king, the famous 
‘three character classics,’ is the first book which 
is put into the hands of the learners. Though 
written expressly for infant minds; it is scarcely 
better fitted for them than the propositions of Eu- 
clid would be, were they thrown into rhyme. 


But, ‘it is not to be understood’ at first; and the 
11 
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tyro, when he can rehearse it from beginning to 


end, takes up the ‘Four books’ and masters 
them in the same manner. Thus far the young 
learners go without understanding aught, or but 
little, of what they recite; and here those who 
are not destined to a literary course, after having 
learned to write a few characters, must close their 
education. The others now commence the com- 
mentary on the ‘Four books,’ and commit it to 
memory in the same way; and then pass on to the 
other classics.”’ 


We trust that in this land and age of improve- 
ment we shall soon have done with teaching 
tongues to con over words mechanically, as the 
fingers are taught to run upon the keys of the 
piano, while the understanding is permitted, in 
military parlance, to “stand at ease.» A new 
description of school books, adapted tothe changed 
mode of teachirg which we anticipate, will boot- 
less the question “to plagiarize, or not to plagia- 
rize?’ which seems to have become somewhat 
troublesome among the school-book makers of the 
present time. 

Those who coincide with us in opinion, will be 
pleased with such remarks as these: “It was 
once said by Diderot, that ‘the best way to edu- 
cate a child is, to tel] it stories, and let it tell 
stories to you.’”? There is so much true philoso- 
phy in this remark, that we feel inclined to extend 
it a little. 

There is a school-room education, and an am- 
bulating, or walking education; the one is obtain- 
ed out-of the book, or on the bench; the other, 
from walking among, and talking of, things. 
And we believe that this out-door instruction has 
been too much neglected; education having been 
conducted on the principle of looking out of the 
window at things, instead of visiting objects, and 
learning their properties and uses. 

The student, for example, looking out of his 
college window at the horse, can give five or six 
names to the animal; one in Latin, one in Greek, 
another in German, another in French, etc. The 
stable boy can give but one name; yet which 
knows most of the properties, nature, disposition, 
and uses of the horse? 

Education consists too much in merely naming 
things, when it should relate more to their pro- 
perties and uses. It should connect words with 
ideas, and ideas, as much as the nature of the 
subject will allow of, with objects. 

If we instruct children orally, while visiting 
nature, words, ideas, and objects will naturally 
be more in connection with each other than the 
school-room lesson can make them. And the 
teacher should take occasion to instruct in the 
fields, in ship-yards, in the crowded streets, and 
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in the pathway of canals and rail-roads. He 
| should talk on all these subjects, and elicit from 
‘the children their own impressions, inquiries, and 
reflections. He should talk and walk, and let the 
children talk and walk more, in the process of 
education, than has been the practice with the 
majority of teachers. 

But our chief object in writing the foregoing, 
has been to prepare the way for the following ar- 
ticle, on the same subject, written by that zealous 
and efficient friend of education, Mr, Holbrook. 


“ New System or Epucarion.—In the last mes- 
sage from De Witt Clinton, to the Legislature of 
New-York, he remarked, that with a proper sys- 
tem of education, and correct modes of teaching, 
all our children might become familiar with the 
physical sciences, botany, mineralogy, the various 
classes of animals, natural philosophy, astronomy, 
| the fundamental principles of agriculture and po- 
| litical economy, and with much in history and 
| biography, without any additional expense of time 
|or money for their instruction. The soundness 
| and truth of this remark has since been fully 

proved by the system of education in Prussia and 
'other German States, as it has by schools for 
| deaf mutes and the blind in this country. 

| ‘The following facts also show that the same 


| remark may be fully sustained as a plain deduc- 


ee 


tion of reasoning. 

“1, Spelling-books in common use, contain 
from ten to fifteen thousand words. ‘To learn the 
orthography of each word by the dint of memory, 
founded on the arrangement or relative position of 
the letters, must require as much time and effort 
as to learn the names, properties and uses of ten 
plants, minerals, animals, or shells; or ten prin- 
ciples in chemistry, natural philosophy, astrono- 
my, agriculture, or political economy ; or the same 
number of facts in history or biography. Conse- 
quently, while-a child is committing to memory 
the words in a spelling book, he might learna 
hundred thousand of the objects, principles, or 
facts above referred to. 

“2. The time, paper, ink, and quille, ordinarily 
used by children in school, in copy-writing, would 
be sufficient for writing the names, with brief de- 
scriptions of the objects, principles and facts. 


“3, The time spent in reciting lessons from 
reading-books, if devoted to the reading and study 
of the Bible, works on science, history, etc., 
would be sufficient for examining with some care 
and for some critical reading of, at least one au- 
thor, on each of the subjects above mentioned. 

“4. The time usually speat in memorizing 
grammar lessons, would be sufficient for practical 
and critical exercises in descriptions and narra- 
tions, relating to the objects of nature and art, 
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with scenery, operations and events, witnessed | both in families and schools, viz: a globe, geo- 


bv children during the period of their school days 
and years. 

“5, By this practical, rational, and consequent- 
ly interesting, course of exercises, in spelling, 
writing, reading and grammar, it must be evident 
to every one, that children would become more 
familiarly and thoroughly acquainted with these 
mechanical parts of education, than they could 
possibly be by a mere repetition of them for days, 
months and years, like so many parrots, without 
any knowledge of their meaning, sense or use. 

“In proof of the correctness of the above state- 
ments, I beg leave to mention that I have had oc- 
casion to know many thousand children who have 
learnt the names, and something of the properties 
of from twenty to thirty objects in one hour, many 
of whom had probably spent, not only days and 
weeks, but months, if not years, in learning the 
twenty-six letters of the alphabet; and after all, 
they probably did not obtain one distinct rational 
idea, from what was considered their instruction, 


though it is true, they must have received many | 


from their sports, and from their walks to and 
from school. 


*“ To secure the important objects specified by 
thedistinguished statesman and philosopher above 
named, and now realized by the subjects of some 
absolute monarchs, the following provisions are 
desirable, perhaps essential : 

“]. Encouragement and aid to children in stu- 
dying the volume of nature, with which all are 
delighted, and which they commence reading 
when they first open their eyes upon the light of 
heaven. 

“2. Assistance in collecting, arranging, and 
exchanging with others, specimens of minerals, 
plants, shells, drawings, mechanism, needle-work, 
etc. etc., for the contents of ‘ Family Cabinets.’ 





metrical solids, levers, pullies, screws, maps, and 
other drawings or prints, etc. 

“7. Frequent walks in the fieldsand gardens, 
over hedges or mountains, by rivulets, or brooks, 
through markets,on wharves,in mechanics’ shops, 
marble and granite yards, aided and encouraged 
by the presence and instruction of a teacher, pa- 
rent, older brother or sister, or some other protector. 

*¢ 3, Small, simple, and familiar books, describ- 
ing the objects, principles, or operations they have 
witnessed by their lessons in the book of nature. 
With these, some of the beautiful and interesting 
passages from the Bible, selected from the gos- 
pels, the psalms, proverbs, or the historical 
sketches of the Old Testament, are peculiarly ap- 
propriate and delightful to ehildren. 

‘9. Larger and more systematic works, sci- 
ences, arts, history, biography, and the Bible more 

| fully, with abstracts, reflections, or drawings of 
things and incidents, learnt from the first elements 
| and mature study. 

*¢10. Releasing children, principally or entire- 
ily, from the incongruous, unmeaning, and irk- 
some masses found in spelling-books, reading- 
books, and grammars, now consuming the great- 


est part of the precious time of children allotted 
| to their education. 

** Asa course of juvenile instruction, similar to 
that here pointed out, must commend itself to the 
common sense of every one; and as it is fully 
tried and corroborated by experiments, both in 
Europe and smerica, it is, at least, worthy of trial 


by every parent and teacher in our Republican 
nation,” 


EDUCATION CONVENTION. 


Tue regular annual meeting of the Education 


6 3, The formation of ‘ School Cabinets,’ in all Convention for the State of Ohio, will be held in 


the seventy thousand schools in our country, and 
exchanges with each other in works of nature and 
art. 

“4, The early and daily use of slates for draw- 
ing objects of nature and art, such as the simple 
figures of geometry, viz: triangles, squares, hex- 
agons, and circles; horses, dogs, birds, fishes, and 
insects; hatchets, knives, pitchers, shovels, etc. 

“5, Writing words or names of things, as dog, 
cat, hat, oak, rose, mica, lime, slate, etc., in con- 
nection with the things themselves, or pictures of 
them, drawn by the children. 

“* Following the pictures and names of objects, | 
brief and familiar descriptions of them, first on | 
slates, and then on paper, by lead-pencils, follow- 
ed by pens. 





Columbus, on Wednesday, the 26th of December 
next. Let this not be forgotten by the friends of 
popular education throughout the State. The 
proceedings will be of a very entertaining eharac- 
ter, and have an important bearing upon the in- 
terests of our common schools. A lecture is ex- 
pected, during the sitting of the Convention, from 
President M’Gurrey of Cincinnati, on the Influ- 
ence of Common School Instruction; from Sam- 
vEL Lewis, Esq., State Superintendent, an expo- 
sition of the present state of the common schools 
of Ohio; from Dr. Stowe and President M’Gur- 
rey of Cincinnati, and Mr. M. G. Wititams of 


Springfield, reports on Normal Schools; from Mr. 
Witu1amM B. Vannoox of Hamilton, a report upon 
the means which the State can appropriate for the 


“©, Simple instruments for visible illustrations, | support of Normal Schools; from N. Dovenass, 
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Esq., of Chillicothe, the Rev. J. Hocz of Columbus, 
and Mr, J. C. Roninson of Urbana, a report on the 
available funds which may be applied by law to 
the support of Common Schools in the State; from 
Mr. J. D. Weston of Massillon, a-report on the 
influence of Common Schools upon the interests 
of literature and science; 
Smirn of Columbus, a plan for establishing and | 
conducting the District Schools in the new settle- 
ments ofthe West. It is also expected that many | 
subjects of practical utility to teachers, male and | 
female, will be discussed during the Convention. 





“INTERNAL TRADE,” 


Tue article upon this subject, extending from | 
our forty-second to our forty-ninth page, is one of | 
much interest and importance. It comes from a | 
gentleman of acute understanding and enlarged 
views, who thoroughly comprehends the matter 
he has in hand; and on this account, as well as 
by the boldness of its positions and the readiness 
and force by which they are maintained, com- 
mends itself to general and particular attention. 
The assumption, in the commencement, that 
within one hundred years from the present time 
Cincinnati will be the largest city in the United 
States, and the largest in the world by the year 
two thousand, will at first excite a smile, and per- 
haps bring a word of pity for the delusion or cre- 
dulity of the writer, from most readers; but such 
persons will soon find, that they have a man of 
facts and figures to deal with, who has many and 
strong reasons for the faith which is in him. 

The importance of the Internal Trade of the 
Mississippi Valley, was ably discussed, by the 
present writer, in the first volume of the Hespe- 
rian, and will be continued by him at some future 
time. His original contributions are among the 
most valuable which we receive, and they may 
always be relied upon as the results of observa- 
tion, research, and reflection. We hope his pre- 
sent paper will be the means of inducing others, 
capable of imparting instruction on this and kin- 
dred subjects, to give the public the benefit of 
their thought and experience, through our pages. 

In Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Tennessee, and others 

of the Western States, as has been frequently re- 

marked in the eastern papers since the commence- 

ment of our enterprise, there are numerous minds 
of the first order, who need but speak through 
some widely-circulated periodical, to exert an im- 
mense influence upon this important section of our 
extended country, and through it upon the whole 
Union. Such a periodical is the Hesperian; and 
its pages are opened for all discussions, which 












tend to develop our physical resources, or im- 
prove our moral and social condition. 





PAMPHLETS. 


Amone a goodly number of pamphlets upon 


and from Professor | our table, are an “‘ Address delivered before the 


Graduates of the Erodelphian Society of Miami 
University, August 8th, 1838, by Joun J. McRagr, 
48q.;"’ “Some of the Poetical Fragments of a 
Washingtonian ;” “An address delivered in the 
Presbyterian Church, Oxford, at the request of 
the Oxford Temperance Society, August 2, 1838, 
by H. B. Mayo, Esq.;’? *“* The Educational Dis- 
seminator, published at Cincinnati, by U. P. 
James;” “ The gis, published at Louisville, by 
Dwieut Hotcoms;” and a * Discourse on the In- 
stability and Changes of Earth, delivered in the 
Chapel of Miami University, July 15th, 1838, by 
ProfessorJ. W.Scorr.”? Such of these pamphlets 
as may, upon perusal, be deemed worthy of par- 
ticular notice, shall receive further attention. 


EDITOR’S DEPARTMENT. 


Tue Editorial Department proper of the Hzsrs- 
RIAN, for the present month, is neither so exten- 
sive nor so diversified as it is intended that it shall 
generally be. ‘The Literary Notices are fewer by 
far than they have ever been before, and: the 
Budget is unusually deficient in variety. ‘The 
almost numberless matters demanding our per- 
sonal attention at the commencement of a new 
volume, and a temporary absence from our post, 
have prevented us from bestowing the usual at- 
tention upon these portions of the magazine. 





ERRATA, 


Owrne to the absence of the usual proof-reader, 
a number of provoking errors have crept into 
some of the articles of our present issue. The 
most important of these are pointed out below: 

Page 5, 18th line from the top, for “that has 
yet developed itself into,’ read that have yet 
developed themselves into, et cetera. 

Page 11, 8th line from the top, for “ but in some 
other,” read demanding his adoption of some oth- 
er, etc. 

Samie page, 23d line, for “this mode of ques- 
tioning is not,” read these modes of questioning 
are not, etc. 

Page 17, 19th line from the bottom, for “that 
served in his civil establishment,” read this ts his 
civic establishment, etc. 

Page 50, 25th line of “The Gold-fish,” for 
“danced,” read glanced; and, 47th line, for “ hu- 
iman right.” read human might, 
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